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OF JUNIUS.* 


“ Si quid novisti rectius isto 


Candidus imperti: 


Ir is not true, as some may be disposed 
to think, that the puzzle of Junius has 
lost its interest, and become an obso- 
lete matter. This writer has connected 
himself with the governmental history 
of his day in England in a manner too 
striking to permit the mere lapse of 
time to nullify him. He waged war 
with the Government of George the 
Third before the Thirteen Colonies 
did, for nearly as long a space, and on 
something of the same constitutional 
principle. This alone would give 
him claims to an undying considera- 
tion, and such consideration is fur- 
ther secured by the mystery which has 
alw: ays & power of fascin: ition over the 
human mind. If we were disposed to 
forget his powerful pen, his provoking 
mask would not let us. ‘Then, poste rity 
must always be anxious to know who it 
was who left behind him some of the 
most elegant and masterly specimens 
of epistolary literature in the language. 
The successful conccalment of Junius 
strikes us asa primé facie proof that he 
was aman of high conse quence, not a 
secretary or other hireling. From the 
eare he took of his secret, we may 
guess the importance of it to himself 
in his life-time, and also to his family 
after him. No inferior man would 
take all these precautions—would push 
way from his name for ever the cele- 


* « Junius: 


si non hoc utere mecum.” 


Hor. Epist. ad Numicium, 
belty of the letters. Everything points 
te adily and conclusively to some dis- 
dees shed man; one who would also 
be long to the aristocracy of England. 
It is not alone by hi: indwriting, or the 
tall gentleman with the cloak in Ivy- 
lane, punctuation, capital letters, fa 
vourite words, dates, and soforth ; nor 
even by what Junius is pleased to say 
of himself or others in his public or 
srivate letters, that we should be guided 
in looking for him. All these are false 
or frivolous guides. The whole subject 
should be regarded at a distance, and 
in all its bearings. And because the 
secret was the result of a comprehen- 
sive scheme—because the writing of 
the letters must have had causes cover- 
ing a large surface, we should try to 
make our means of detection compre- 
hensive in proportion, and gather our 
conclusions from a wide circle of facts 
—from the chief political characters 
and questions of that memorable time, 
when great things were done, and great 
men walked the stage ; when the Tory- 
ism of the house of Brunswick began 
to supplant the Whiggery of the Re- 
volution, and the North American Co- 
lonies began to agitate all minds with 
the first impulses of their immortal 
rebellion. We do not get grapes frem 
thorns, nor figs from thistles. The 
lofty and overbearing literature of Ju- 
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2 Touching the Identity of Junius. 


nius, so full of genius and passion, never 
could come from any understrapper ; 
it was the fruit of one of the most self- 
sustained and lordly intellects of the 
time. All who look for Junius must 
look up for him, not down. Hitherto 
the eyes of the great majority of the 
searchers have been turned in the latter 
direction— 
“ Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts which dared 
not glow.” 
The critics have repeatedly come close 
to him—have seen his large vestiges in 
the sand; have been within reach of 
him, with only a cobweb, as it were, 
between them and him. But that has 
been as successful in averting disco- 
very, as was the miraculous spider- 
work, which, lying across the mouth 
of the cave of ‘Thor, hindered the Ko- 
reish from laying hands on Mahomet. 
The filmy influence in this case is 
chiefly, we think, made of traditionary 
feelings and national prepossessions. A 
good deal of it is certainly due to the 
Machiavellian art with which Junius 
draws his cloud about him; but fore- 
gone conclusions and historic preoc- 
cupations have been more effective in 
warding off detection than anything 
else. Therefore it is that people have 
mostly gone to look for the secret 
among clerks and secretaries, not per- 
mitting themselves to suspect the right 
man. 

About eighty years ago, Junius 
boasted, with the confidence of Isis in 
the old temple of Sais, that nobody 
should ever be able to lift his mask ; 
that he was the sole depositary of his 
secret, and that it should perish with 
him. Since that time a hundred books 
and a vast number of articles have been 
written by men desirous to point out 
the real author of the letters: anda 
crowd of undoubted and rejected Ju- 
niuses have rewarded the curious infe- 
licity of the inquirers. Most of these 
nominis umbre have strutted their hour 
upon the stage, and then passed off, to 
be talked of no more. As it is, there 
are not ‘six Richmonds in the field,” 
out of somany. Mr. Wade, in Bohn’s 
edition of Junius, gives a list of these 
involuntary candidates, to the num- 
ber of thirty-five, to wit :—Colonel 
Barré, Hugh Macaulay Boyd, Bishop 
Butler, Lord Chatham, Lord Chester- 
field, Earl Shelburne (* Shelburne 
meek holds up his cheek” with the 
rest), Lord Camden, Earl Temple, M. 

Delolme, Dunning, Lord Ashburton, 
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Henry Flood, Henry Grattan, E. 
Burke, E. Gibbon, W. G. Hamilton, 
C. Lloyd, J. Roberts, Sam. Dyer, 
George and James Grenville, W. 
Greatrakes, Duke of Portland, Rd. 
Glover, Sir W. Jones, Jas. Hollis, Ge- 
neral Lee, Laughlin Macleane, Lord 
George Sackville, Rev. P. Rosenhagen, 
J. Wilkes, J. H. Tooke, John Kent, 
Dr. Wray, Horace Walpole, Lord 
Loughborough, Sir Philip Francis. 
The claims advanced for the great 
majority of these are ridiculous, and 
prove nothing so much as the principle 
of diversity and dissent existing in the 
human mind, and the power which a 
hypothesis will have, at times, over the 
poor Frankenstein that has made it. 

Among those spoken of with most 
confidence, when the letters were 
coming out in the Public Advertiser, 
was Edmund Burke; and there was 
some appearance of truth in the as- 
sumption ; for Burke was the only 
Whig writer of the day whose intel- 
lectual powers seemed to bear any 
comparison with those exhibited in the 
letters. We say seemed; for the two 
authors differed widely; and _ their 
writings afford intrinsic evidence of 
this. Burke was a generaliser, and 
dealt very much in abstract principles, 
following out his conclusions by long 
chains of reasoning. Junius was all 
for particulars: he went directly and 
dictatorially to his mark, with an im- 
patience of all ratiocination ; he would 
not waste time in the tediousness of 
outward flourishes. Burke had not the 
fierce heart of Junius ; he would wage 
war with pomp and circumstance. <As 
for Junius— 

** He had nae thought but how to kill 
Twa at a blow.” 

Burke's dramatic hostility against 
Warren Hastings was a different thing 
from the bloody personal assaults upon 
Grafton, Bedford, or Mansfield. Burke 
used a bright and chivalrous rapier ; 
Junius came on with a tomahawk— 
not, however, without its own beauti- 
ful lightnings, as he swung it round 
his head and brought it down with an 
unmerciful sway, right, centre and left. 
But Burke himself has set this question 
at rest. He told Dr. Johnson, of his 
own accord, that he was not Junius. 
Mr. Butler, of the Reminiscences, says 
that Burke spoke of the letters with 
disgust ; and the latter said to Dean 

Marley, ‘‘I could not write like Ju- 
nius; and if I could, [ would not,” 
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Gibbon was also spoken of; but he 
had nothing in common with the Man 
in the Mask but a splendid style. The 
historian’s rhetoric is never coloured 
by the warm blood of cotemporary po- 
lities or statesm: unship. The date of 
his mind was many centuries anterior 
to the age of W ilkes and libe rty; and 
it concerned itself more with the Con- 
stantines than the Georges—with the 
Arians and Ebonites, rather than the 
Whigs and Tories. 

The erudite Dr. Parr thought Chas. 
Lloyd, George Grenville’s private se- 
cretary, was “Junius, beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt. Writing, in 1822, to 
Mr. Butler, the Doctor says—* I tell 
you, peremptorily, the res il Junius was 
private secretary to George Grenville. 
The name of Junius was L loyd. This 
will, one day, be universally acknow- 
ledged.” The points in Lloyd’s favour 
were, that he always praised George 
Grenville, and that at the period of 
Lloyd’s death Junius ceased to write. 
Lloyd died three days after the date of 
Junius’s last letter. But the following 
seems to do away with this hypothesis. 
Six weeks after the death of Lloyd, 
Woodfall made his usual signals for 
Junius. Now, Woodfall knew Lloyd, 
and must have heard of his death. He 
also suspected, if he did not know, who 
his famous correspondent was; and it is 
not to be supposed he would make over- 
tures to a dead man. 
Lloyd, in spite of the large credulity 
of Parr, have always been considered 
very feeble. Lord George Germaine 
was also suspected, when Junius first 
appeared. He was a Whig, had reason 
to be angry with the Marquis of Granby 
for his share in the court-martial and 


disgrace which followed the battle of 


Minden ; and, as a military man, would 
be likely to exhibit the knowledge of the 
War-Ofiice visible in the letters of Ju- 
nius. Lord Chesterfield too was set 
up and sworn by, for a while; so was 
W. Gerard Hamilton; and so was 
Horace Walpole. But a person is 
forced to smilg when he speaks of these 
four fastidious members of the aristo- 
cracy in the same breath with Junius. 
The style of Lord George was bald and 


debilitated in the extreme; he himself 


was pigeon-livered, and lacked the gall 
of that truculent masquer. Chester- 
field, though really something more than 
a high priest of “the Graces—the 
Graces,” could be Junius as little as 
the cynical, finical Horace Walpole, 


The claims of 
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As for Hamilton, he is almost knocked 
down by the breath ‘of imputation which 
makes him nominis umbra. There is 
a sentence in one of Junius’s letters to 
Grafton, in which the writer speaks of 
a man who had travelled through every 
sign of the political zodiac, from the 
Scorpion, in which he stung Lord 
Chatham, to the hopes of a Vi irgin in 
the house of Bloomsbury, &e. “If 
I had written such a sentence,” shrieks 
Single-Speech (Horace Walpole, in 
his letters, shows that this is a misno- 
mer, after all), ‘¢ I should have thought 
I had forfeited all pretensions to good 
taste in composition for ever.” Ha- 
milton’s good taste in composition has 
long ceased to be outraged by the sus- 
picion of the world. 

Dunning, Lord Ashburton, has been 
advocated. But at the time the letters 
first appeared, Dunning was Solicitor- 
General, and continued such for some 
time after. This argument, however, 
is not so strong as another which may 
be used, to wit, that he could not write 
the letters. This is, in fact, an argu- 
ment which overturns the pretensions 
of every one of the claimants, save the 
right one. General Lee was once con- 
fidently put forward as Junius: and he 
certainly was Junius ; but with a dif- 
ference. During the years 1769, 1770, 
and 1771, he wrote in the Public Ad- 
vertiser, under the signature of “ Junius 
Americanus.” He¢ also wrote the Pream- 
ble of the Bill of Rights for the citizens 
of London; and, in a letter to Wilkes, 
the real Simon Pure says that his 
American namesake is plainly a man of 
abilities. In 1803, a Mr. Rodney, in 
a letter which appeared at Wilmington, 
in America, said Lee confessed to him, 
in 1773, that he was Junius. Lee, 
doubtless, played off his equivoque upon 
his auditor; but it made a great sensa- 
tion, and people said Nominis Umbra 
was a Yankee, after all. Mr. New- 
hall, of Massachusetts, has written a 
book to show that Junius was Richard, 
Earl Temple, brother of George Gren- 
ville. It was generally considered that 
Junius was in some way connected 
with the Grenvilles; and, in 1827, a 
report was spread which seemed to 
strengthen that conviction. It was 
stated in a London magazine that 
Lord Nugent and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, rummaging in the library at 
Stowe, found a secret parcel of docu- 
ments which contained MS. originals 
of a few of Junius’s letters, among 
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which was the famous letter to the 
King. It was further said, Earl Gren- 
ville was conscience-struck on this dis- 
covery, and begged a respite, as he was 
very old, promising to leave a true 
statement of facts at his death, and ad- 
mitting, at the same time, as much as 
implied that Junius was connected with 
his family, which meant to lead to the 
idea that he was L loyd, George Gren- 
ville’s secretary. But the whole thing 
was a hoax. The idea that Junius 


would go putting the useless MSS. of 


his printed letters into holes and cor- 
ners is too childish to be entertained 
for a moment. But this report made 
quite a sensation, showing that the 
ublic interest in that literary riddle 
on not at all died away. 
Influenced a good deal by the fore- 
oing report, and by the opinion of the 
fours critics, among w hom is the writer of 
an article in vol. xliv. of the Edinburgh 
Review, that Junius was a Grenvilleite, 
Mr. Newhall tries to find in Earl Tem- 
ple some lineaments of Junius. But 
after allis said and proved, we find that, 
like the clothes of a giant on the body 
of a dwarf, the hypothesis is too large 
for the man. The Earl had neither 
the genius nor the fervid political blood 
which could give birth to that strong, 
anonymous literature. Nothing in any 


part of his career justifies the belief 


that he could have written the letters, 
The only considerations in his favour, 
are those which would countenance the 
claims of Chesterfield, Shelburne, and 
the other peers : to wit, high rank and 
wealth, such as would naturally give 
the tone of loftiness that belongs to 
Junius instinctively, and is as palpable 
in his smallest notes to Woodfall, as in 
his letter to the King ; and would also 
afford the pecuniary means of success- 
fully guarding such a pe srilous secret. 
Among the latest original attempts 
to unmask Junius was that made, four 
or five years ago, by Mr. Britton, ‘This 
gentleman thinks Colonel Barré was 
the man, or rather, he makes Junius 
a sort of epistolary Geryon—* three 
single gentlemen in one :” viz., Barré, 
Dunning, and Lord Shelburne. He 
shrewdly suspected this triumvirate 
would be most likely, if not sure, to 
cover all the conditions of Junius—the 
legal and constitutional knowledge, the 
military evidences, and the lofty anti- 
Toryism of the eons letters. He 
fails in his grand argument, founded on 
a “ Letter to an Honour: able Brigadier. 


General.” He assumes, and tries to 
show, that Barré wrote, or may have 
written it; and thinks it carries a re- 
semblance to the style of Junius. Now, 
it must be reme mbered that Barré be. 
gan his career in Parliament by a bitter 
attack on Chatham—a man for whom 
Junius evidently, in spite of appear- 
ances, entertains a strong feeling of at- 
tachment. Mr. Britton’s man can’t 
stand. 

The claims of Wilkes, Tooke, and all 
the rest—the Glovers, Boyds, Dyers, 
Macleanes, &e., are no longe y : debe ate. 
able. They have been given up, and 
nobody thinks of reca lling them. To be 
sure, a late critic in the North British 
Review—Sir David Brewster, we be- 
lieve—leans to the belief that Macleane 
was the seeret writer. But his argu. 
ment carries very little conviction with 
it. Macleane was skulking about Lon- 
don, and trying to get out of his gam. 
bling diffic ulties, when Junius was in 
the midst of his great business— 

* When, like an eagle in a dovecote, he 
Fluttered the Velsci in Corioli”— 

made the King, Lords, and Commons 
tremble at the sound of his scourge; 
and the former was Collector at Phila- 
delphia in 1772, at a time when the 
letters still continued to come forth. 

Sweeping the board clean of all this 
rubbish of falsified pretension, we find 
two men left, between whom, certainly, 
lies the truth of this mystery. These 
are, Lord Chatham and Sir Philip 
Francis. ONE oF THEM WAS JUNIUS, 
and the other knew it. Such is the 
conviction to which a steady survey of 
Junius, in connexion with his era, 
should lead every investigator, and 
which, we believe, will be the general 
conviction in a little time. The claim 
of Sir Philip Francis has been confi- 
dently supported for a long time ; and, 
in a dissertation accompanying Mr. 
Bohn’s edition of Junius, Mr. Wade 
continues to put it forward— 


“A past, vampt, future, old, revived, new claim.” 


We thought Mr. Barker had completely 
laid it; but it still re. It is not 
likely to resist Mr. Wade, however ; 
and we suspect that, in a ‘little time, 
if our own hypothesis be not adopted, 
people must honestly chime in with 
Lord Byron, and admit— 
“ That he whom Junius we are wont to call, 
Was really, truly nobody at all"— 

a conclusion, by-the-bye, which Sir 
Harris Nicholas, in the book about 
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which we write, says, comes as easy to 
his apprehensions of the matter as any 
hypothesis extant. 

The acquaintance with the War-Of- 
fice so visible in Junius’s letters, seems 
to tell very much in favour of the ad- 
vocates of Sir Philip Francis. Mr. 
Francis was a chief-clerk in the War- 
Office at the time Junius began to 
write, in 1767; and continued there 
till 1772, when the letters ceased. Fa- 
vourable mention is made of Francis in 
the Miscellaneous Letters, and Lord 

3arrington is denounced for dismissing 
him. Several of the miscellaneous let- 
ters are in sarcastic denunciation of 
Lord Barrington for his appointments, 
and written in the way young Francis 
would be supposed to write, if he wrote 
on suchasubject. Again, in 1813, Mr. 
Taylor, who published a book, called 
« Junius Identified,” puts Sir Philip’s 
case in another way. He argues from 
the fact, that young Francis reported 
several speeches delivered by Lord 
Chatham in the House of Lords. Now, 
a number of sentiments, metaphors, 
and peculiar phrases, which appear in 
these speeches (published by Almon in 
1791), are also to be found in J unius’s 
letters, forming a remarkable portion 
of their style and character. Ofcourse, 
argues Mr. Taylor, either of two things 
must have happened—that Francis 
adopted these things from the speaker, 
and used them as his own; or, that, 
from the affluence of his mind and man- 
ners, he clothed the meaning of Chat- 
ham with his own phraseology, figures, 
and so forth—did for the speeches 
what he did for the letters—poured the 
Franciscan characteristics over both! 
This likeness between Lord Chatham's 
reported matter and the letters is so 
strong, so startling, that Mr. Taylor 
comes to the obvious conclusion, that 
Francis was Junius! Ie had no other 
alternative, of course. 

Nevertheless, we are not yet con- 
vinced. ‘There are one or two objec- 
tions so rugged and indefensible, that 
Mr. Taylor, e seguaci suoi, must get 
along without us. The first—and we 
think it all-suflicient—is that, at the 
time the first of the Miscellaneous Let- 
ters was published (that signed ‘ Popli- 
cola”), Francis was just twenty-seven 
years old—an insignificant clerk in the 
War-Office. There is no difference in 
power or style between this letter and 
those of the later Junian series. ‘The 
beginning of the series bears as plainly 
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the stamp of Junius as the close of it ; 
the vivacity and power of the extraor- 
dinary author are visible everywhere 
alike. Now, we do not think it possi- 
ble that a young man of twenty-seven 
could write these letters—could exhibit 
the high political decision—the consum- 
mate literary strength and science con- 
spicuous in every one of them. The 
tone of them does not belong to that 
period of any man’s life; and it is to 
little purpose that Lady Francis, in a 
letter to Lord Campbell, talks of Sir 
Philip’s early experience in embassies, 
bureaux, and soforth. This negative 
evidence has demonstrative power 
enough to carry all the special plead- 
ing of Sir Philip’s advocates away be- 
fore it. 

There is another good argument, 
inferior to the foregoing, but for- 
cible, nevertheless. It is not possi- 
ble that a young man, who began life 
under the patronage of William Pitt— 
who received his appointment in the 
War-Office from Lord Holland, Pitt’s 
Paymaster of the Forces—who was the 
Private Secretary of Pitt for some time, 
and professed for him, ever after, the 
highest veneration and _ gratitude, 
would begin a series of letters with an 
outrageously exaggerated assault on 
the character and general policy of his 
benefactor—the highest genius and the 
most popular man in the realm. The 
masked writer wasa Whig. Is it likely 
he would begin by assailing the vene- 
rable and recognised champion of 
Whiggery ? Such a supposition is too 
violent to be countenanced. Further. 
more, inall that he achieved in his life. 
long career, Sir Philip gave no proof 
that he possessed the mind—the ee 
intellectual mould in which the lava- 
literature of Junius took shape—none 
whatever. In everything he wrote, an 
imitation of Junius can be detected ; 
and thus many have been cheated into 
the belief that he was the anonymous 
writer. Whether it was the influence 
of his early admiration, disposing him 
to copy a certain living model which 
had won his enthusiasm, or some secret 
design which influenced him throughout 
all his after-life, we perceive Sir Phili 
Francis always trying to regulate his 
style and manner after the forcible 
rhetoric of Junius. But he moves, 
like Ascanius by his father's side, haud 
passibus equis; he always proves that 
he is an imitator—that he never was 
the great original, 
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we 

Who, then, wrote these letters? No 
doubt, somebody whose antecedents 
were as striking and as full of power as 
the epistles themselves are seen to be ; 
one who did other things as great as 
these. His celebrity, we think, was 
not confined to the pen; it will be 
found equally recognised under another 
aspect in the politics and statesms inship 
of thatage. We must not take Parr's, 
Tay lor’s, Brewster’s, Wade's word for 
it, and look for Junius among the 
understrappers and pelting, petty of- 
ficers of the day. We must look among 
the foremost and most towering cha- 
racters in the nation—the men of the 
quarter-deck, who used trumpets for 
their talk, and directed the ship of the 
State through the rough waters of the 
time. 

To find Junius we must look to the 
picture painted by Copley, and lying 
on the wall of the House of Lords. 
TueEre is old Nominis Umbra! with his 
flannels on his gouty legs, his crutches 
falling out of his hands, and he himself 
sinking into the arms of the Duke of 
Cumberland: ‘ The Pilot that wea- 
thered the Storm” on one side, and 
Lord Mahon on the other; there he is, 
after having protested against the inde- 
pendence of America, and the diminu- 
tion of that ‘ancient and noble mo- 
narchy” which he himself had said 
and done so much to establish—and 
about to be carried away to Hayes, 
where, in eleven days, he shall die, and 
make no sign of Junius! It is only in 
William Pitt, Lord Chatham, that we 

‘an find the anonymous letter-writer. 
In him alone, of all the great charac- 
ters of the time, can we find the full 
requirements of the authorship. He 
alone could have written the letters. 
He alone had the compelling motives 
to write them—as a perusal of his 
career will conclusively show—and the 
bitter vigour to keep up the epistolary 
war for five years. ‘The only Whig of 
the time who came near Chatham in 
intellectual power, was Burke. When 
the latter is set aside, the grim Earl 
stands alone, as the secretary did 
before. ‘To suppose Junius to be only 
Junius—a man of mean antecedents, 
or none at all—who did nothing in his 
lifetime to equal, in another way, the 
merit of this epistolary achievement, or 
show himself capable of it, is a very 
violent assumption. The letters give 
evidence of an_ intellectual energy 
which could never be bounded to the 
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production of them. They are, so to 
speak, aerolitic fragments of some 
great revolving body which research 
must find out. “Junius must have been 
something more than Canny Elshie, of 
Mucklestane Moor, with large head, 
and great strength, but stunted in all 
other respects. 

To come to a just conclusion on this 
matter, we must, we repeat, take a 
broad view of things. We must look 
to the life of the man whose character 
presents a well-defined likeness of that 
shifting and shadowy apparition which 
has disconcerted so much admirable 
logic. 

“William Pitt was born in 1708, and 
educated at Oxford, where he had the 
name of a good scholar, an excellent 
debater, and a writer of very elegant 
verse. After leaving college, he tra- 
velled on the Continent, and on his 
return was made a cornet of horse. In 
1736 he went into Parliament for the 
borough of Old Sarum, The gout, 
which seldom left him untormented 
during his life, and, certainly, helped 
his vehement politics to exacerbate his 
mind, obliged him to— 


“* Forego the plumed troop, and the big 
That make ambition virtue.” 


wars, 


As a soldier, we can easily con- 
ceive how Pitt would have rivalled 
the celebrity of Marlborough. In 
parliament he was distinguished for a 
bold and original style of oratory, 
which amazed and offended Sir Robert 
Walpole and his supporters; and the 
exclamation, ‘will no one muzzle that 
terrible cornet of horse!” shows the 
minister's perplexity, and, perhaps, 
something of his admiration. From 
the beginning, Pitt set his face against 
the ascendancy of Sir Robert Walpole, 
in the irrespective, intrepid spirit which 
Junius afterwards exhibited in his as- 
saults upon the ministries of Grafton 
and Bute. He thwarted George the 
Second long before he called George 
the Third “the falsest hypocrite in 
Europe ;” but in 1746, the high and 
popular character of Pitt obliged 
George the Second, much against “his 
will, to admit the orator into office ; 
and he was made Paymaster of the 
Forces. Pitt, Mr. Legge, and the 
Grenvilles always acted in concert, 
from the beginning ; and their league 
was occasionally strong enough to over- 
power the royal antipathies, and the 
intrigues of the Court party. They 
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were dismissed from the Ministry in 
1755; but, in 1756, the want of Pitt 
was so grievously felt, in the midst of 
ministerial incapacity and national dis- 
aster, that the King sent the Duke of 
Newcastle to treat with him. The 
latter haughtily refused to accept any 
situation with the Duke. He refused 
another overture made by the Duke of 
Devonshire ; till, at last, in 1756, Pitt 
obtained the concession of all his de- 
mands, and mounted over the benches 
into the Ministry, with the Grenvilles 
behind him, as Mahomet the Second 
may be supposed to have entered 
Roman Constantinople, at the head of 
his Spahis. ‘The new Minister insisted 
on having an almost dictatorial control 
of the government and the national 
armaments; and thus single-handed, 
in a great measure, undertook to re- 
store the failing fortunes of the monar- 
chy. And this he did with the most 
consummate ability and success. His 
three years’ ministry was the most tri- 
umphant on British record, and his 
fame was trumpeted wherever his 
power was felt—that is, in every ha- 
bitable quarter of the globe. 


But Pitt was to pay the penalty of 


his lofty ambition and success, and 
prove the truth of the lines suggested 
by another aspiring genius to the noble 
y ’ eo. 
poet of the last generation— 
** He who ascends the mountain tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ; 


He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below.” 


The Leicester-House faction, the 
guiding spirit of which was the Prin- 
cess Dowager of Wales, joined the 
Court in cordial hostility against the 
dictatorial Minister, who exercised so 
potent a Whig influence on the Go- 
vernment and the Crown. The mother 
of George the Third resolved that, 
when her son should ascend tlie throne, 
the King of England shouldbe no longer 
subject to that power which had con- 
fined the royal prerogative ever since 
the Revolution. Though agreeing in 
little else, the self-willed old German 
and his daughter-in-law were of one 
mind as regarded William Pitt. The 
minister’s power was a source of dis- 
content and alarm to the royal family 
and the Court parties; and while his 
glory was greeted by the popular ap- 
plause, and recognised throughout Eu- 
rope, a crowd of hireling writers were 
encouraged to assail his character and 
general policy, through all the chan. 
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nels of the press. His war-projects 
that had effected so much to restore 
England to a sense of security, were 
denounced for the bloodshed and heavy 
expense of them; and as he had, in 
1761, accepted a pension for himself 
and a title for his wife, he was vitu- 
perated as a renegade from his former 
principles—a man merely ambitious of 
rank, and avaricious of royal largess. 
All the advocates of prerogative were 
let loose upon him; and his temper, 
never of the meekest, and always 
sharpened by the gout, was vehemently 
chafed by the eternal buzzing and 
stinging of his adversaries. 

After the death of George II., a 
systematic proscription of all Whiggery 
commenced. Pitt’s Parliament was 
dissolved, and his friend, Mr. Legge, 
dismissed from the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer. At the same time, 
John Stuart Earl of Bute, the King’s 
sometime tutor, was added to his 
council; and Lord Barrington, whom 
Junius sofiercely denounces as **bloody 
Barrington,” put into the place of 
Legge. In 1761, the Grenvilleite 
league, that sustained Pitt so long, 
was overpowered in the council. Being 
outvoted there, on the question of de- 
claring war against Spain, Pitt and 
Earl Temple resigned their seats. In 
ashort time the former gave up the 
reins of government, and his memo- 
rable administration terminated. In 
the meantime the paper war against 
Pitt and the Whigs raged furiously. 
Flying pamphlets darkened all the air. 
Smollett wrote for prerogative and 
Toryism, and Wilkes charged for 
Whiggery and Liberty. Pitt and Tem- 
ple, in 1765, refused overtures from 
the Duke of Cumberland, on which 
Rockingham and his Fidus Achates, 
Burke, went in and tried to fortify 
themselves in the ministerial citadel. 
But, at the end of a year and a day, 
they beat the chamade, and marched 
out, scarcely with the honours of war. 
Pitt, now Lord Chatham, once more 
got a carte blanche from his Sovereign, 
and hoped to propitiate the fortunes of 
the by-gone decade. Butin vain. The 
genius of Whiggery was fated to sink 
before the Toryism of George III., then 
mounting to its long and steady as- 
cendant. Chatham soon seemed to 
feel that the oniens were against him. 
But he did his best, and made a mi- 
nistry, which Burke has termed the 
mosaic administration a tessglated 
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pavement, without cement”—a “queer 
hotch-potch and coalition,” which be- 
gan to fall to pieces from the moment 
it was set up. 
was Lord Privy Seal in this adminis- 
tration, and the Duke of Grafton, Lord 
Shelburne, Charles Townsend, and 
Mr. Conway, 
it. Lord Camden was Lord Chan- 
cellor. It was an eminently disastrous 
Ministry; and Chatham's efforts to 
form it from the discordant political 
materials about him, and, afterwards, 
to keep it together, tortured him far 
worse than the gout. He had accepted 
the task of making it, without carrying 
Earl Temple along with him, accord- 
ing to their old “ family c 
Pitt’s former 
had accepted it, too, under a 
influence; and the 
things aggravated the pe mpl xity of his 
efforts to carry on his administration. 
The overtures he was obliged a to ails 
to the Marquis of Rockingham, the 
Duke of Bedford, and other meaner 
men, and the rebuffs and refusals he 
received, were gall and wormwood 
to the high, 
Chatham. The refusal of the 
Bedford inflicted upon it its sorest 
wound. The Duke ‘had been instru- 
mental in undoing what Pitt had done, 
in his former ministry —he had signed 


ympact,” the 
pows r. He 
Butean 
remorse of 


source 


these 


away at Paris, in 1763, the fruits of 


victories. To be 
to him, and 
Duke, 


Pitt's orgal ised 
forced to make overtures 
have them refused by the angry 
was adire humiliation—such as was 
retorted in the fiercest invectives, three 
years afterwards, in the twenty-third 
letter of Junius. 
Such were the ances in 
which Chatham found himself in the 
59th year of his age. He had been 
struggling with ‘Toryism from his 
youth os ad “always been in 
a triumph or ¢ fieht.” His political 
views and hei were 
systematically opposed, and the King’s 
friends were incessantly bent on pull. 
ing him down from his elev ation. The 
stern pride and inflexibility of his cha- 
racter hi ud ¢ only the effect of sharpening 
the animosity of his opp ithout 
conciliating to his side those who would 
be disposed to engage in his quarrels 
and strengthen his influence. Among 
the people his popularity was great— 
he was gener ally admired and vene- 
rated. But in the government region, 
the Lord Privy Seal stood alone—a 


ire umst 


ns of 


government 


nents, W 


Love Chatham himself 


filled the chief offices of 


unchastened spirit of 
Duke of 
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political Lear—while the storm blew 
pitilessly all about him. This enmity 
against ‘the government polie y, and the 
par ties who were supplanting the Whig 
influence in the State, was necessarily 
strong and deep-rooted. His person ral 
feelings and his political ambition had 
been alike outraged and thwarted. In 
his letter to George IIT., Junius ex- 
presses Chatham’s sentiments on the 
policy of the King’s reign:—* To the 
same early influence (th: ut of the Earl of 
Bute) we attribute it that you have de- 
scended to take a share, not only in the 
narrow views and interests of particular 
persons, but in the fatal malignity of 
their passions. At your accession to 
the throne, the whole system of govern- 
ment was altered—not trom wisdom or 
deliberation, but because it had been 
adopte d by your pred scessors. This 
alteration, which b« van with Pitt’s own 
dist sa from power in 1761, always 
clung t » his memory, like the pois soned 
hes to the back of the Centaur. In 
fact, from a fair con sideration of 
Chatham's antecedent career—of his 
political sympathies and antipathies, we 
can very rea lily conceive how he would 
participate in all oo warfare waged by 
Junius for five years against the Tory 
powers of England, a the re-establish. 
ment of Whiggery upon its old ground, 
‘The same simil wit) to Junius is seen 
inthe intellectual features of Chatham’s 
character. Pitt was always vehement 
and bold of speech, full of assurance, 
invective, vernacular idiom, metaphor, 
forth. A letter written by 
Horace Walpole, in 1755, will give us 
a general idea of what he was, on most 
occasions. Walpole speaks of a meeting 
that took place at the Cockpit, in that 
year: * Pitt surpassed himself, and 
then, I need not tell you, he surpassed 
Cicero and Demosthenes. What a 
figure wquid they, with their formal, 
laboured cabine , orations, cut vis-a-vis 
ly and dashing eloquence! I 
never suspected Pitt of such a universal 
armoury. . On the first debate (on 
the Hanoverian and Russian ‘T'reaties) 
Hume Campbell, whom the Duke of 
Newcastle had retained as the most 
abusive counsel he could find against 
Pitt, attacked him for his eternal in- 
vectives. Oh! since the last philippic 
of Billingsgate memory, you never 
heard such an invective as Pitt re- 
turned! Campbell was annihilated. 
Pitt, like an angry wasp, seems to have 
left his sting in the wound, and has 


and so 


his man 
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since assumed a style of delicate ridicule 
and repartee. But think what a 
charming ridicule that must be that 
lasts, and rises, flash after flash, for an 
hour and a-half!” The sarcastic hu- 
mour and happy raillery displayed in 
some of Junius’s miscellaneous letters, 
are at once recognised to be what W al- 
pole hasthus described; and theloftiness 
of Pitt's character cannot hinder any 
one from conceiving how he could 
descend to satirical comedy and the 
ridicule of * little Shammy, the won- 
derful Girgashite,” &c. In his place 
in parliament he often gave specimens 
of this extraordinary ~ qui ality. He 
turned upon Lord Mansfield once, in 
the House of Lords, and cried out he 
had a few words to say to him; but 
they should be daggers. Then, after 
staring with the face of a thundercloud 
at the grandest and gravest functionary 
in the realm, he added, in a tone which 
Kemble never could have equalled, 
‘Judge Felix trembles! He shall 
hear from me some other day,” and 
then sat down! People gathered a 
notion, from his peculiar manner, that 
Chatham’s head also was touched with 
the gout; “men stood abeigh, and 
ca’d him mad.’ Those who shrink from 
allowing him the verve and vitupera- 
tive spirit of Junius, must be com. 
pletely ignorant of the intellect and 
passions that went to constitute the 
man. Some argue that Chatham was 
too old and feeble for the bitter vivacity 
of Junius ; but age can hardly wither 
some minds. Lord Brougham is an 
older man than the Junian Chatham, 
and the agile vigour of his mind has 
very lately appeared to be as great 
as ever it was. In 1770, » Herre” 
writing to Lord Chatham, in the Pub- 
lic Advertiser, speaks of the ‘ pre- 
sumption, insolence, absurdity, mean- 
ness, folly, ignorance, and rancour” of 
his lordship’s conduct in the House of 
Peers. All this is, doubtless, exagge- 
ration; but there must have been 
something in Chatham’s words and de- 
meanour to which  Nerva’s” language, 
in his own opinion, was not wholly 
inapplicable; and we can easily sup- 
pose that some of the old Pitt 
characteristics had again exhibited 
themselves. Chatham was now sixty- 
two years of age. ut ‘‘Nerva” further 
meets the doubts of those who believe 
the Earl was a broken-down old man 
at that time. He says, “you possess, 
with the cold heart of age, the hot 
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brain of rash and intemperate youth.” 
Lord Chesterfield gives us a few more 
Junian features: ‘* Lord Chatham,” 
he says, **was haughty, imperious, 
impatient of contradiction, and over- 
bearing. He had manner and address, 
but one might discern through them 
too great a consciousness of his own 
superior talents. His eloquence was 
of every hind; his invective terrible, 
and uttered with such energy of diction 
and such dignity of countenance, that 
he intimidated those most willing and 
best able to encounter him.” It is in 
such an original, energetic, passionate 
man as this, alone, that we can expect 
to find the identity of the daring 
Junius. ‘To no fee ‘ble xr or tamer order 
of intellect can that anonymous as- 
saulter ever be traced. And this con- 
sideration should be the guide of all 
our inquiries. 

Following the fate of the mosaie 
Ministry, we may the more clearly 
perceive how ns utura lly and necessaril 
Chatham converts himself into Junius. 
It was scarcely framed, when the Earl 
went away to Bath, to drink the waters 
for the gout that just then seized him, 
as if it were Tory, too, and tormented 
him on principle. At the close of the 
year 1766, Lord Chesterfield, writing 
from Bath, says of him, “ Mr. Pitt 
keeps his bed here with a real gout, 
and not a political one, as is often sus- 
pected,” This suspicion was very often 
a true one. About a year subsequently, 
Chesterfield wrote from the same 
place :—** Lord Chatham’s physician 
had very ignorantly checked a coming 
fit of the gout, and scattered it over 
his body, and it fell particul: arly on 
his nerves, so that he continues ex- 
ceedingly vaporish. He would neither 
see nor spe sak to anybody while he was 
here ; for the last eight months he has 
been absolutely invisible to his most 
intimate friends. He would receive 
no friend, nor so much as open any 
packet about business.” Eight months 
before the date of this letter, Junius 
printed his first letter, signed ‘ Pop- 
licola;” after which followed, in all the 
modes of hostility—sarcastic, vehe- 
ment, or comic—a series of attacks on 
the heterogeneous ministry which 
Chatham’s strange absence had left at 
sixes*and sevens, complaining with its 
several voices of his want of participa- 
tion. In the beginning of 1767, Lord 
Charlemont, writing from London, 
says—‘‘ Lord Chatham is still minister ; 
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but how long he may continue so is a 
problem that would pose the deepest 
politician. The opposition grows more 
and more violent, and seems to gain 
ground; his ill-health as yet prevents 
his doing any business. The Ministry 
is divided into as many parties as there 
are men init.” In another letter he 
says, that no member of the opposition 
speaks without abusing Lord Chat- 
ham, and none of the “Ear!’s friends 
take his part. ‘‘Is it possible,” he 
exclaims, ‘such a man can be friend- 
less?” The silence of his nominal 
friends just then is not so difficult to 
be accounted for. They felt his opinion 
of them, and his conviction that he 
could do no good with them. His re- 
served and splenetic nature was very 
unfit, at any time, to make for him 
strong personal friends. Now he had 
none. He was in the predicament of 
Byron’s ‘scorpion girt by fire.” It re- 
ented Chatham that he had made the 
Ministry, and we hold that, in his ex- 
asperated solitude, he addressed himself 
to the task of destroying it—just as a 
master of a house, with original ideas, 
may be found to pull down his own 
tenement in a rage, if evil occupants 
make it intolerable. On his way up 
to London, the violence of Chathain’s 
disorder obliged him to stay for some 
time at Hampstead, to which place the 
King sent every day to inquire after 
his health. The Ministry was now 
falling to pieces, and his Majesty, fear- 
ing some dead-lock in the government, 
wrote the Earl a letter, asking his 
advice about further changes in it. 
Whereupon the tormented statesman 
sent cae a verbal message, to say that 
the King need expect no further advice 
or assistance from him, such was the 
miserable state of his health. In Ja- 
nuary, 1768, Lord Chesterfield says— 
«Lord Chatham is at his re-purchased 
house at Hayes, but sees no mortal. 
Some say he has a fit of the gout, 
which would probably do him good ; 
many think his worst complaint is the 
head, which, I am afraid, is too true.” 
Chatham was now baffled and power- 
less, and must have felt the growing 
strength of Toryism, and the sinking 
of the Whig cause. Both in the Ca- 
binet and in 1 Par liament, the oddg were 
irresistibly against him; while the cool- 
ness of his friends, and the heat of his 
enemies, rendered his discomfiture the 
more galling and complete. But his re- 
sources were not yet exhausted. He had 
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still left one more battle to bring up. 
He was a strategos, in the old sense in 
which Pericles, Themistocles, Agis, and 
Napoleon were such. He had the power 

and genius to direct the armaments of 
the nation as well as to sway its coun- 
cils— 

* Chatham, the state’s whole thunder born to wield, 

And shake alike the senate and the field.” 


He could do more. If, with one hand 
he could smite the house of Bourbon, 
he could with the other wield the demo- 
cracy of England. He now betook 
himself to the latter resource. He re- 
solved to make an appeal once more 
to the English people, such as they 
would not willingly let die. Beaten 
from the holds of government, he fell 
back upon the masses, with whom he 
was always a favourite for his highly 
popular opinions. The House of Lords 
was not the Agora from which he 
could address his oi polloi. It was a 
secret conclave, in a great measure ; 
and to publish its debates was legally 
punishable. William Pitt looked else- 
where for his pou sto, and he found it 
in the public press. Indeed, it is not 
improbable that Chatham had availed 
himself of the anonymous aid of pub- 
lic letters long before those of Junius 
had come forth to the world. It is also 
not improbable, that the idea of mak- 
ing use of such a regular system of 
yolitical warfare, was working for a 
So time in his brain before 1767. In 
1757, the Rev. Dr. Brown published a 
pamphlet, in which the characters of 
Pitt and Junius were outlined in what 
we should call a spirit of prophecy, if 
we did not suspect it came from an in- 
timate knowledge of men and things, 
or was inspired by foregone conclu- 
sion. At that time Pitt was about to 
take the reins of his glorious Ministry. 
After speaking of the general corruption 
of society and the deterioration of the 
national interests, Dr. Brown goes 
on :—** Necessity must, in such a case, 
be the parent of reformation. Effe- 
minacy, rapacity, and faction will be 
then ready to resign the reins they 
would now usurp; virtue may rise on 
the ruins of corruption, and a despair- 
ing nation may yet be saved by the 
wisdom, the integrity, and unshaken 
courage of some great minister.” The 
writer, of course, alluded to Pitt, 
When he proceeds and writes the fol- 
lowing, we cannot but feel as if some 
unexpected light were coming upon 
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us. Dr. Brown must have known the 
‘* great minister” well, and known all 
the sides of his mind—known that he 
could be as powerful with the pen as in 
the tribune. He says:—‘‘ There is 
another character, I mean the politi- 
cal writer. He would choose an un- 
trodden - path of politics, where no 
party man ever dared to enter. The 
undisguised freedom and boldness of 
his pen would please the brave, as- 
tonish the weak, and confound the 
guilty. He would be called arrogant 
by those who call everything arrogance 
that is not servility. As he would be 
defamed by the dissolute great without 
cause, so he would be applauded by an 
honest people beyond his deservings.” 
That is either a wonderful prophecy, 
or a knowledge of facts and tenden- 
cies. It is most likely the latter. So 
that we have Pitt and Junius brought 
together by a very striking piece of 
circumstantial evidence. 

Lord Chatham was now resolved to 
maintain the cause of constitutional 
liberty, after a new mode, which would 
also give him the cherished opportu- 
nity of wreaking his personal revenges. 
His main object of assault was the 
power of the Crown, which, to use the 
words of ‘**Mnemon,” in the Miscel- 
laneous Letters, “ revived the doctrine 
of dispensing power, state necessity, 
arcana of government, and all that ma- 
chinery of exploded prerogative which 
it had cost our ancestors so much toil, 
and treasure, and blood, to break to 
pieces.” The undertaking was a great 
one, and required all the malevo- 
lence of William Pitt’s general cha- 
racter, aggravated by his individual 
causes of hatred and indignation, to 
carry out equably and effectively. It 
required, at the same time, a caution 
only equal to the daring of it. The 
mode of controversy he meditated was 
such as he would not have identified 
with his character and fame; and he 
resolved it should be guardedly anony- 
mous. This was an indispensable pre- 
mise in the business; he would other- 
wise have been attainted or assassi- 
nated in a week. Having taken his 
resolution, he prepared his precau- 
tions; and we find them of a piece 
with his determination. He knew he 
might conceal his name, and compro- 
mise some of his opinions to an unim- 
portant extent ; but he could not con- 
ceal his style without crippling those 
free powers of mind on which he should 
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depend for his effect. To meet this 
difficulty, and mislead all suspicion in 
limine, he had, in the first place, whe- 
ther suffering from the gout or not, 
kept all the world at a distance, and 
encouraged reports that he was a 
moody, feeble, incapable old man, 
moping about on crutches, and suffer- 
ing from a disordered brain. In the 
next place, he made the first of the 
Miscellaneous Letters, signed  Popli- 
cola,” an attack upon Lord Chatham, 
couched inferentially and in a curious 
conditional phraseology. Under such 
circumstances, suspicion was effectually 
warded off from the Earl. Though 
some may have considered the hand, 
the style, like Esau’s, certainly the 
voice, the utterance seemed that of 
some Tory Jacob entertaining a strong 
enmity against the Lord Privy Seal. 
Public curiosity was thus dexterously 
led astray; and the grim Earl, goaded 
by revenge, ambition, and the gout, 
was left unsuspected and unmolested in 
his retreat, to weave his web and fling 
out his lines, like a powerful Whig 
spider, waging war with all the Tory 
Beelzebubs of the land. 

In all the main courses of politics, 
adopted and followed by Junius, he 
was one with Lord Chatham. They 
thought alike on everything great and 
essential. Junius was a Whig, and he 
addressed himself, of set purpose, to 
the popular ideas of the English nation. 
That such a writer should begin by 
striking at the most glorious and vene- 
rable Whig in the kingdom, one whom 
the democracy most delighted to ho- 
nour, is a fact strongly suggestive of 
our suspicions, It would be such in 
any case. But here, where we are to 
guard against seemings, and look for 
ambages at every step, it appears to 
present a very strong ‘evidence of 
design.” It adds vastly to the weight 
of the testimony in this case, though 
some literal people interpret it the 
other way—swallow, with innocent con- 
sciences, this first demonstration of the 
most cunning strategist in all litera- 
ture ! 

If we closely consider the letters de- 
nouncing Lord Chatham, we shall sus- 
pect the invective to be hollow; from 
its exaggerated tone, in the first in- 
stance, and next, from the fact that 
after a few epistles, it dies away into 
meaningless and sidelong allusions to 
*¢ crutches,” and “lunatics,” and “the 
miserable understrappers of Lord Chat- 
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ham.” After which the way is clear 
for the formidable, real purpose of the 
Letters. In the first letter, ‘ Popli- 
cola,” without ever mentioning Chat- 
ham, says, “ But if, instead of a man 
of common mixed character,” &c., ‘a 
nation had confided in a man purely 
and perfi actly bad.” Again, * As the 
destruction of the constitution would be 
his great object,” &c. ‘The suspension 
of the law by proclamation is also de- 
nounced. L ike wise that ‘‘masterpiece 
of treachery,” fomenting discord be- 
tween England and her colonies s, * th: i 
both may bec ome a prey to his own dari 
machinations The writer well ons WwW 
that all this w vould only of the force 
of Priam’s javelin on the buckler of 
Pyrrhus. The pe ople would not credit 
a word of it. They knew Chatham 
was always the champion of the consti- 
tution, and that the proclamation was 
issued by him and Lord Camden, to 
prevent, for a little time, the exporta- 
tion of provis ions from the kingdom in 
a period of great scarcity. In the 
same letter, Camden, the most consti- 
tutions . lawyer i in England, and Chat- 
ham’s frie nd, is called * an 
scsach lawyer,” for his share in the 
business. In his next letter, “ Pop li. 
cola” allows that the suspension” 
was necessary; but that, because the 
noblemen did not sufficiently impress 
or allow the actual oe ility ot the 
thing, they dames d detestation, con- 
tempt, and the gibbet, as there was no 
Tarpeian rock to throw them from! 
Such assaults, for such causes, are pre- 
posterous—unimaginable, in fact, ex- 
cepton the hypothesis here put forward. 
However, it 1s curious to remark how 
the enmity of the letter-writer against 
Chatham dies away by degrees. He 
wonders, in the third letter, the Eait's 
‘‘ spirit and understanding” would 
permit him to hold office under “a 
pernicious Court minion” (Bute). He 
says, a pension and a titie were con- 
adlered by the rest of the world * be- 
neath Chatham's ac: eptance ;” though 
he would have hanged him for a traitor 
in the prec eding e pistle “«* But,” says 
Anti-Sejanus, ‘ to become the stalking- 
horse of a stallion!” and so forth. T he 
coarse and bloody ferocity of this blow 
at the Princess Dowager's favourite, 
shows the true aim and animus of the 
writer. Chatham or Camden is only 
made use of to prepare the way for 
his operations against the Court and 
the Tories. T here i is one little circum- 


lose ast 
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stance which strikes us a good deal. 
One of the Miscellaneous Letters called 
forth W. D. (Sir William Draper) in 
defence of Lord Chatham. But Pop- 
licola” was so little interested in that 
Earl, that he did not even recollect the 
initials of the man who wrote for him. 
He alluded, in his next letter, to the 
defender as ( he knew or cared 
so very little about the man or his 
initials! In every one of his projects, 
C hathat am was accustomed to look to 
the accessories as well as to the promi- 
nent parts of it. There seems to be a 
consummate cunning in that little ¢rait 
we have quoted. 

He was still Privy Seal, but towards 
the close of 1768 the office hs aving been 
ut in commission, in consequence of 
1is absence (one of the Miscellaneous 
Letters satirises the three commission- 
ers), he sent it back, by Lord Camden, 
to the man who, he subsequently de- 
clared in the House of Lords, had 
duped him. Three days afterwards, 
a letter signed “Atticus,” satirised the 
King’s cabinet all round, with the ex- 
ception of Camden. When “ Atticus” 
comes to Chatham (whose resignation 
was not yet announced), he stops short 
with a Quos ego—** Of Chi atham I had 
much to say, but it were inhuman to 
persecute when Providence has marked 
out the example to mankind!” Im. 
plying, of course, that his lordship was 
come to be a helpless old driveller, in- 
capable of doing anything, and not 
worth talking about ! 

Almon’s ** Anecdotes of Chatham” 
show a vast number of passages in his 
lordship’s speeches, curiously similar 
to others occurring in Junius. Mr. 
Taylor, in his * Junius Ide sutified,” 
has rather violently wrested this simi- 
larity to his own purpose in arguing 
for Sir P hilip Francis. It i is far easier 
to adduce it, according to its natural 
bias, in support of our hypothesis. 
Not heine able to presume on space 
sutlicient to quote these passages, we 
refer the reader to T: aylor’ s book, if he 
cannot find time to make the compa- 
rison for himself. The speeches spoken 
by Chatham in the Lords, and the 
letters written by Junius, will afford 
in sentiment, figure of speech, or pe- 
culiarity of phrase, the most striking 
proofs of the identity of the utterer 
and the writer. We cannot believe 
that Sir Philip Francis, reporting his 
lordship’s speeches, either plagiarised 
from them, or gave his own form and 
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colouring to the orator’s ideas. As 
we have already stated, there is no 
mark of an understrapper’s pen upon 
these beautiful and formidable speci- 
mens of literature. The writer was 
certainly a man who performed a re- 
askibianieton the stage of the time— 
who had an intimate and personat in- 
terest in the object of the letters, who 
had confronted, upon equal or superior 
terms, the distinguished men whom he 
vituperated. His elegant and polished 
style, magisterial tone, and general 
intrepidity of speech, show him to 
have been as lofty in station as in in- 
tellect—an aristocrat of the noblest 
style. At the time of the publication 
of the letters of Junius, such seems to 
have been the opinion of the shrewdest 
judges. Horne Tooke, in his reply to 
Junius, July, 1771, says—* The dark- 


ness in which Jonins thinks himself 


shrouded has not concealed him. Be- 
-ause Lord Chatham has been ill-treat- 
ed by the King, and treacherously be- 
trayed by the Duke of Grafton, the 
latter is to be the pillow on which 
Junius will rest all his resentments, 
and the public are to oppose the 
measures of Government from mere 
motives of hostility to the Sovereign.” 
It was in reply to this di ungerous thrust 
that Junius introduced his curious eu- 
logy on Lord Chatham, in his fifty- 
fourth letter. 
‘© Poplicola,” compulsory. He praises 
Chatham, to misiead those who may 
suspect him to be the Earl himself, and 
who would naturally suppose, that in 
such a case, he would not venture to 
speak of his lordship in eulogy. 
Wilkes seems to look to Junius, as 
to some grave, powerful, and dignified 
being. ‘The little squinting scoffer, 
who girded at everything else—who 
was cultor Deorum parcus et infre- 
quens—almost falls down and worships 
the veiled eidolon. He says, in 1771, 
in reply to Junius: ‘Ido not mean to 


indulge in the impertinent curiosity of 


finding out the most important secret 
of our time—the author of Junius. I 
will not attempt, with profane hands, 
to tear the veil of the sanctuary. I 


am disposed, with the inhabitants of 


Attica (Wilkes’s grandiloquence for 
Athenians), to erect an altar to the un- 
known god of our political idolatry, 
and will be content to worship him m 
clouds and darkness.” ‘And again : 

**I did not go to Woodfall to pry into 
a secret I had no right to know. The 


It is, like the invective of 
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letter itself bore the stamp of Jove.” 
This could scare ely be the stamp of the 
“good Juvenal,” Francis, or the thread- 
bare Macle: ane. See also the manner 
in which Woodfall receives the com- 
mands of his shadowy correspondent, 
and how he reverences him! He buys 
a franchise, and humbly begs that the 
shadow of a name will tell him how to 
vote. Woodfall certainly knew who 
Junius was: George Grenville also 
knew it, and Sir Philip Francis. Burke 
undoubtedly suspected it, and, if put 
to the test, would have pronounced the 
right name. His very figurative and 
flighty speec *h on the subject of Junius, 
in the House of Commons, shows that 
he did not think himself speaking of 
any private secretary, Franciscan or 
otherwise. The wild boar, or the bird, 
was not, in his opinion, to be sought 
for among the ‘small deer” of the 
political world. Having finished the 
boar, the orator comes to the bird: 
“While I expected, in his daring 
flight, his final ruin and fall, behold 
him rising still higher, and coming 
down, souse, upon both Houses of Par- 
liament! Yes, he did make you his 
prey, and you still bleed from the 
wounds of his talons. In short, after 
carrying our royal eagle in his pounces, 
and das shing him against a rock, he 
laid you prostrate. King, Lords, and 
Commons, are but the sport of his 
fury!” Not the fury of young Philip 
Francis, certainly! The idea of cause 
and effect, in connexion with him, 
would be as incongruous as that im- 
plied by Horace (ad Pisones)— 


* Humano capiti cervic 
Jungere si velit.” 


em pictor equinam 


The shrewd men we have quoted 
(notineluding Flaccus) certainly looked 
for Junius among the most potent and 
lordly spirits of the day. And it was 
after no long criticism of handwriting, 
idiom, form of words, dashes above 
and below C, and such-like, that they 
reached their conclusion. 

It may be argued that Junius must 
have been in the War-Office. But 
Chatham, who knew - the depart- 
ments of Ste ate, who had also been a 
soldier, and, in his palmy days, the 
director of armaments in their magni- 
tude and minutia, knew the War- Office 
as well as his own house. His great 
interest in the business of it is parti- 
cularly accounted for by the dismissal 
of his friend, General Amherst, from his 
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Government of Virginia. The ‘bloody ” 
Barrington, for whom Legge was dis- 
missed, was Secretary at ‘War; and 
the blows he would feel most would 
reach him through his office. Chatham, 
who assailed the Ministry “along their 
whole line,” found the War-Office a 
convenient and vulnerable point, and 
aimed many of his strokes there, 
Again, it may be objected, that the 
great Earl would scarcely pay such at- 
tention as Junius has paid, to the party 
business of the city of London; but 
Pitt was always proud of the support 
of the city, and conscious of the value 
of the Livery to the cause of constitu- 
tional liberty. In the House of Lords, 
in 1770, Chatham said: * When I 
mentioned the Livery of London, I 
thought I saw a sneer on some faces ; 
but let me tell you, my lords, though I 
have the honour to sit in this house as 
a peer of the realm, coinciding with 
these honest citizens in opinion, I am 
proud of the honour of associating my 
name with theirs; and let me tell the 
noblest of you all, it would be an honour 
to you. The Livery of London was 
respectable long before the Reforma- 
tion. The Lord Mayor of London 
was a principal among the twenty-five 
barons who received Magna Charta 
from King John; and they have ever 
since been considered to have a prin- 
cipal weight in all the affairs of govern- 
ment.” Lord Chatham was deeply 
interested in such an excellent friend 
and ally as the city of London often 
proved itself to be, and may again. 
Respecting the treatment of Ame- 
rica, it would seem that the opinions 
of Junius and Chatham differed; but 


it is not easy to state the sentiments of 


either of them on the matter. Junius 
(Poplicola) blames Chatham for encou- 
raging the colonists ; yet, in the first 
of the Junian series, he says the ques- 
tion of taxation should have been 
«* buried in oblivion.” Again, in 1771, 
he considers the right of the British 
legislature to tax the colonies as merely 
speculative. Chatham seems vacil- 
lating too; he agreed with George 
Grenville in the attempt to tax the 
Americans—if they would permit it; 
seeing they would not, he was after- 
wards against it. Then he rejoiced 
that America had resisted; and pe- 
rished in an effort to hinder her inde- 
pendence! Junius and Chatham are 
found to agree on this question, quite 
as often as they seem to differ. 
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Chatham’s dislike of Grafton, Bed- 
ford, Mansfield, and the rest, was coun- 
tenanced by many causes. Grafton, 
from being an adherent and parasite of 
the Earl, had deserted him, and gone 
over to the enemy—the Court party. 
Suchinsolent ingratitude the Earl never 
pardoned. Grafton was the man whose 
detection most injured the cause of the 
Whigs. If he had remained faithful, 
observes Mr. Almon, and scorned an 
alliance with the Bedfords and the 
King’s friends—the Grenvilleites, New- 
sastle, and Rockingham Whigs would 
have carried all before them. Fear- 
fully did Grafton expiate this sin 
against Lord Chatham, as Junius at- 
tests. The Earl's dislike of the King 
was no secret. George hated William 
Pitt as heartily as his father did before 
him, Chatham declared in parliament 
that the King had duped him; and 
Wilkes says to Junius, ‘* Lord Chat- 
ham told me, the King was the falsest 
hypocrite in Europe.” The letter to 
the King speaks out the very soul of 
the Whig Earl. The latter hated 
Mansfield, with a hatred which began 
in their youth, and only increased with 
their years. The estate left by Sir 
William Pynsent to Mr. Pitt was liti- 
gated ; and Mansfield decjded in favour 
of the Pynsent family, who claimed it. 
His judgment was reversed, however— 
proving that the Chief Judge leant 
more against Pitt than to the claims of 
justice in the matter. The causes 
springing from their different politics 
were strong enough to account for 
their hostility; ; but, perhaps, after all— 
such is human nature—this personal 
business of the property would file 
Chatham’s mind for Mansfield as 
sharply as the highest constitutional 
motive. The last words of Junius— 
the last lingering look of patriotic 
menace is directed against Lord Mans- 
field. He has “dragged him to the 
altar,” and majestically leaves Camden 
to put the knife into him. 

The perfect secrecy with which the 
conveyancing part of this anonymous 
business was carried on, and which has 
covered the authorship till now, is sur- 
prising. Junius says he did his busi- 
ness alone, and alone held his secret. 
But the feminine character of the 
handwriting, differing in the letter to 
the King from that of the others, 
shows he must have had assistance. 
No one, single-handed, could have car- 
ried on such a correspondence, for such 
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a period. The privity of another per- 
son or two would have perilled the 
secret—would, at least, have destroyed 
the confidence of the writer in his own 
incognito, and thus impaired the will 
to continue the letters for any length 
of time, except in some very “peculis ar 
instance; and such an instance was the 
cast before us. Lady Chatham, sister 
of Richard Earl Temple, was a wo- 
man of strong understanding and fine 
ace omplishments. She wrote with great 
ease and spirit, and was the Earl's ama- 
nuensis, whenever the gout kept him 
in bed, swaddled in flannels, or other- 
wise incapacitated him from taking a 
pen in his hand. Aided by such a wife, 
the secret writer could work in safe ty, 
and the chances of detection would be 
almost entirely done away with. Her 
Jadyship’s hi and—which, of course, she 
would try to disguse as much as pos- 
sible—would not run a ver ry great risk 
of recognition, All that Wilkes and 
his friend could make out of it was, 
that it was the hand used by ladies at 
the beginning of the century; and the 
former said it strongly resembled the 
writing, on a card of invitation, which 
he had had from the Countess Temple, 
mother of Lady Chatham. 

Junius’s knowledge of what passed 
in Court circles, in the penetralia of 
the Palace, was calculated to excite a 
good deal of astonishment. But our 
hypothesis removes all wonder from 
the matter. Lord Chatham’s sister, 
Mrs. Anne Pitt, was keeper of the 
Privy Purse to the Princess Dowager 
of W ales, mother of George III., and 
the woman, of all her sex, w vhom Junius 
hated most. Mrs. Pitt, a spinster, pas- 


sed her life in the very atmosphe re of 


courtly gossip, and was in the way of 
knowing all the secrets of royalty. 
She rese embled her brother, and was of 
a certain voluble and masculine spirit, 
yet not without a fascination of man- 
ner that made her society greatly 
sought after; and her reunions were 
attended by the wittiest and most 
fashionable people of the day. Boling- 
broke used to call her div inity Pitt, in 
her earlier years. We now see the 
source of Junius’s curious information 
(concerning the Palace) conveyed in 
his notes to Woodfall. He tells the 
latter how the King takes cordials 
when his mind is upset by any contre- 
temps, and lives for a week on pota- 
toes; how ‘four gracious Sovereign 
is as callous as a stockfish to every- 
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thing but the reproach of cowardice ; 
that “alone i is able to set the humours 
afloat; after that, he won’t eat meat 
for a week ;” how the Duke of Bedford 
scolded the King in his closet, and left 
him in convulsions; how Garrick had 
told Mr. Ramus, the King’s page, that 
Junius would write no more; how the 
Princess Dowager ‘suckled toads 
from morning till night,” for the cure 
of a cancer in the breast, of which 
she ultimately died. ‘That last piece 
of information could only come through 
a woman. 

Under such circumstances, it is not 
surprising that Junius should keep 
himself concealed with the utmost ex- 
ertion of will and means. He speaks 
truly when he declares that, if dis- 
covered, he should not survive three 
days—that he would be attainted by 
bill. How strange the idea that Junius 
had been in the King’s cabinet, and, 
by proxy, in the King’s palace! And 
yet, we think it atrue one. It ex- 
plains at once the terror of such an 
intrepid being in the prospect of de- 
tection. Nothing could make such 
dread of discovery reasonably accoun- 
table, but the rank and position of 
Junius and his family. Ina private 
secretary; or any suc ‘h character, this 
fear would be as ridiculous as that of 
Dennis the critic, who retreated hastily 
from a watering-place lest the ships 
of the King of France (on whom he 
had cast somereflections in his tragedy) 
should make a sudden descent on the 
coast, and carry him off! ‘The celebrity 
attending the discovery would more 
than compensate any ‘of the Lloyds, 
Dyers, or Francises for the danger of 
it. But it would be different in Chat- 
ham’s case. A cry of aristocratic ex- 
ecration would assail the peer and privy 
councillor, his sister, the courtier, and 
all his family ; and the evil fame of 
his anonymous truculence would be 
likely to stick for ever to his name, and 
tarnish the honor of it. As for the 
renown of the literature, it could not 
weigh against such considerations ; and 
he could easily afford to forfeit it. 

Francis always did his best to look 
like Junius. This pretension can be 
traced in a hundred passages of Sir 
Philip’s life, sayings, and writings. In 
1811, he publishe -d a pamphlet on the 
Regency, written very much in the 
Junian style. The motto of it was a 
part of one Chatham’s speeches, 
delivered in 1770 :—** There is one am- 

Cc 
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bition which I will renounce but with 
my life. It is the ambition of delivering 
to my posterity those rights of freedom 
which I have received from my an- 
cestors.” Francis then commences:— 
“After the noble speaker of these 
words, no one has so good a right to 
make use of them as I have.” He 
wishes to make the world suspect, that, 
as the sentiment is also found in Junius, 
he made the Earl, whom he reported, a 
present of it. In no other way can we 
understand what right he has to it. 
Elsewhere, he says Lord Chatham 
made a certain assertion—or it is 
recorded for him—hinting that the re- 
porter may have put into the poor ora- 
tor’s mouth, { ine things the latter never 
spoke! Nobody, who peruses Francis 
with attention all over, can fail to be 
struck with his indirect meanings and 
demonstrations, tending to make people 
suspect him for Junius. But as La- 
fontaine’s old rat said to the cat, who 
whitened herself with flour for a pur- 
pose, * Rien ne te sert d’ étre furine,” so 
people may have said to Sir Philip, 


“It is of no use to make yourself 


Junius.” 

Mr. Wade, who has furnished a dis- 
sertation for Bohn’s edition of Wood- 
fall, adopts Mr. Taylor's exploded 
hypothesis. Both are greatly embar- 
rassed by the prominence of Lord 
Chatham in the Taylor tries 
to get rid of him by saying, that when 
Francis reported his ‘lords hip’ s speeche: 
he powdered them all over aa the 
flowers of thought and langua, ige from 
his own more afiluent resources. Mr, 
Wade makes a more determined 1 eff Tort 
to push that stern old nobleman out 
of the way. He says, positively, that 
Francis (this ani rful Juven: il !) 
made some of Chatham’s speeches— 


business. 


gave the faded orator a new coat of 


freshness! ‘‘He certainly composed 
many of his lordship’s speeches,” says 
Mr. Wade. In a copy of Belsl sham’s 
Hlistory of Great Britain, Sir P hilip 
Francis made a MS. note :—** 1 wrvte 
this speech for Lord Mansfield, as well 
as all those for Lord Chatham, on the 
Middlesex election.” Wade proves too 
much here— 
** Tle 0” — his sell, 
And falls on the other side.” 

He shows that Junius furnished Mans- 
field with a speech! He says, further- 
more, that Lords Holland and Chat- 
ham, the Grenvilles, Mr. Calcraft, 
and Doctor Francis, pére, were the 
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sources from which information flowed 
to the “ Juvenal.” * A body of intel- 
ligences, it must be owned,” he adds, 
«amply sufficient to produce the let. 
ters!” But that is not all. The 
strong necessity of the old Earl is upon 
him, and he next says, that Chatham 
was the al/y of Junius—a fraction, as 
it were, of that epistolary lron Mask 
—not the whole of him! He 
juotes Justice Hardinge, to show how 
Junius spoke of a matter known only 
to Chatham, Temple, and Camden ; 
and, ** s: ays: very wisely,” that it must 
have been Temp sle who went and told 
it to the able young sc ribe—no other 
vay of accounting for it. He quotes 
from Campbell’s Lives of the Chan- 
eellors a very inconsequent letter 
from the widow of Sir Philip Francis. 
She declares Sir Philip never said he 
was Junius, even to her; and yet, she 
goes on to assume that he was, by 
saying that after the Junian letter to 
Sir William Draper, a new and power- 


} 
aiso 


ful ally came to Sir Philip’s assistance ; 


meaning Lord Chatham, who ham- 
pered the poor lady just as much as 
he has done the critics. Wade says that 
Sir Philip (Junius) submitted some qr 
his letters to Chatham. The declar: 
tion—<* I am the sole depositary of my 

cret,” is thus thrown out of the win- 
pe very summarily, Lady Francis 
thinks her husband was Junius, be- 
cause he gave her a _ beautiful copy of 
the letters after their marriage (the 
copy in vellum, eh?) and was always 
very much in bee sted in them. 

Mr. Wade 1 ho, like a moth, singe 8 
his wings in hovering about the light, 
admits that to restore Chatham to 
power was the object of Junius, who 
would write no more, that the 
Whig cause was lost when Lord North 
came to the helm of affairs. He fur- 
ther says, it was because Francis was 
known to be Junius that he got his lu- 
erative Indian post—that the King, 
Lord North, and the Government, 
knew the secret of Junius from bis 
own confe ! 


seeclng 


ssion! Poor Lady Francis! 
She would have given her little finger 
to be able to say her husband had told 
her he was the immortal Mask. But 
she could not say it. Never did he 
whisper the sec ret into her ear, as her 
head rested on his pillow, though he 
could go tell it to the King, to Lord 
North, andthe Government! Mr. Wade 
believes, that though the Ministry gave 
Junius £10,000 a-year in India, it 
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was not with the understanding that he 
was to write no more against the Go- 
vernment. Not at all. Francis took 
the matter as his due, merely, and did 
not promise one way or the other. 
Lord Chatham's powers of the pen 
were, according to Mr. Wade, very 
feeble. Thou: oh most effective in ora- 
tory, he was careless in literary com- 
position, inexact, loose, and repetition- 
ary.” Great orators are, and have 
bee Dy in the habit of first writing down 
their points, illustrations, and pet parts 
of speeches before speaking them. We 
have evidence enough that Pitt’s ora- 
tory was terse, vigorous, and. highly 
impressive. He who spoke like Pitt 
could hardly write loosely or inexactly, 
seeing that a man's written language is 
usually closer and more correct than 
his speeches. In the Chatham Cor- 
respondence, recently published by the 
grandsons of the Earl, there is visible 


an uneasy feeling, that the founder of 
their‘house is open to a suspicion of 


the truth in this matter, and an at- 
tempt is made to put young Francis 
between Lord Chatham and the conclu- 
sion. Mr. Wade, who leans to the 
evidence of the Correspondence, tries 
to show that, because Francis was in- 
timate with Calcraft (Chatham’s friend 
and retainer), it was through this last 
that Junius communicated with his 
lordship, and got intelligence from him, 
As we have said, Lord Chatham is 
terribly in the way of all the Francis- 
sans. The Earl’s grandsons and his 
family would do everything in their 
power to set aside any suspicions tend- 
ing in the direction of the sir proge nitor. 
A “couple of letters appear in the Cor- 
respondence, purporting to be from 
Junius to Lord. Chatham! But they 
are not to be relied on. They are pe a 
p! art of that subtle machinery of decep- 
tion which the masked writer employed 
for the purpose of preserving a perpe- 
tual secrecy. They are as much to be 
relied on as the declaration that Junius 
had no personal knowledge of George 
Grenville. ‘The man who planned tlie 
system of the episties would not think 


hiniself perfectly guarded without some 


such documents as these letters to him- 
self. 

To account for the undeniable marks 
of Chatham visible in the 
Junius (for— 


“ The trace of Lord Chatham is over them all)”— 


Mr. Wade says, Francis admired the 


letters of 
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great Earl with such enthusiasm that 
he adopted his political sentiments and 
imitated his style. But the notable 
difficulty presented in the first letters 
of the miscellaneous series—the terri- 
ble assault on the Earl—how does he 
get over that? Easily enough; he 
cuts the knot with a single stroke. The 
first five or six letters are spurious. 
Junius never wrote them! But there 
are more difliculties to be waded 
through. He anticipates them, and 
ys, ** With the fire of a Chatham in 
his bosom to electrify the senate, with 
the acumen, knowledge of human na- 
ture, and mastery of language of a 
Hume, a Robertson, or a Gibbon to 
adorn and inyigorate history, Sir Philip 
was destined to leave as his avowed 
productions only a pile of well-nigh 
forgotten speeches, protests, ae 
manuscript notes on book-margins, 
and fugitive verses.” But he answers 
such objections with readiness, Ad- 
mitting that Sir Philip shows himself 
very inferior to Sulitus i in everything 
else he wrote, he says, “ Francis was 
certainly a person of precoctons gifts.” 
From the age of 27 to 32, in fact, he 
came out vigorously, but afterwards 
(being exhausted, probably), faded 
away into a maker of still-born painph- 
le ts, forgotten letters, and fugitive 
verses—a mere moonli: cht reflection of 
his f former self! 

We pause here, in the sudden sus- 
picion that Mr. Wade is laughing at 
the public, and that we are hoaxed. 
However this may be, the only effect 
produced by his essay on those con. 
victions that were already leaning to 
Chatham, is to confirmthem. Balaam- 
like, he reverses his mission, and after 
reading his proofs, we are more stead- 
fast believers in Pitt than ever. 

Indeed, it is not improbable that 
young Francis was the unconscious 
means by which Chatham _ received, 
through Caleraft, some of his know- 
ledge of War-Otfice details. Itis highly 
probable Francis knew who Junius 
vas, without, however, being in the 
confidence of the latter. And it seems 
highly probable the Earl would en- 
courage the idea that Francis was 
Junius. We can very well conceive 
that when, in 1772, Chatham found 
the cause lost, and was resolved to 
write no more, he would, as a master- 
stroke, arrange a coincidence which 
should be one of the chief guards of 
his secret then and, he hoped, for 
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ever. He would convey a hint to Lord 
North, that if young Francis were sent 
away there would be an end of Junius! 
Also, in his own venerable person he 
would use what influence he possessed 
to procure the Indian situation for his 
sometime secretary and reporter. The 
gift of ten thousand a-year to a young 
man who had only £500 a-year in the 
War-Office, seems unaccountable, ex- 
cept on some supposition of this kind. 
And this cunning winding-up of the 
whole system of false appearances 
would be only of a piece with the 
astute policy of the anonymous writer. 
Perhaps, also, this arrangement was 
well understood by the young man, 
who would do all in his power to guard, 
if not to keep honourably, the secret 
of one he revered and esteemed so 
much; a secret, too, by which he 
profited so considerably. And, indeed, 
the imitations and pretences to which 
we have already alluded may, after all, 
be only the evidences of Sir Philip’s 
gratitude to the Earl, and not those 
of his own personal or literary vanity. 

Every view of this curious case of 
concealment presents the agency of 
Lord Chatham, or some reference to 
himself or his cause. Others may be 
put in the foreground, but the grim, 
gouty chieftain of the Whigs is always 
moving in the background of the pic- 
ture, more or less distinctly — 

“ Toujours lui; lui partout ; 

Toujours le noir geant qui fume a l’horizon,” 
as Victor Hugo says of Napoleon, 
comparing him to Vesuvius. This is 
a very suggestive consideration, and is 
supported by the strongest circumstan- 
tial evidence. Except a few very signi- 
ficant feints, all the blows of Junius 
were struck in Chatham’s battle. 

A sort of fear, or prejudice, or re- 
verence, or what you will, seems to 
prevent people from seeing Junius in 
the elder William Pitt—the latter is 
such a venerable historical character. 
Their ideas of Chatham are gathered 
from his grand prominent features— 
his great speeches in the senate—his 
vigorous statesmanship—his sublime 
fall in the midst of the peerage of 





England, sinking like old Earl Siward 
of Northumberland, in harness. But 
Walpole and others have given us a 
true notion of what Pitt was in reality ; 
what a versatile, restless, passionate, 
faulty man—goaded eternally in the 
head by ambition, and in the feet by 
the gout. ‘The very passions which 
invigorated the genus of Chatham, 
linked him and his modes with the 
common ‘‘red earth’ and the mass of 
his species. Such is mostly the case 
with men of genius; they show them- 
selves more like common men than 
others. Weeds and tares spring up 
vigorously in rich soils; and we hold 
that the rage and vituperation of 
Junius are not at all inconsistent with 
the lofty, masculine mind of Chatham. 
Splenetic people must delight in sple- 
netic acts. Such was the case with the 
moral and sententious Dr. Johnson, 
who loved to maltreat people. ‘*We 
had a good conversation to-night,” he 
cries out to sycophant Boswell, after 
coming, in high spirits, from a feast of 
reason and flow of soul, at the Club. 
“Yes, sir,” replied the latter, “you 
tossed and gored several persons.” 
Chatham also, being provoked, loved 
to toss and gore, but was not the less 
Chatham for that. 

In the foregoing observations, the 
salient points of proof only have been 
touched. The amount of evidence 
which could be accumulated in detail 
on Chatham’s side in this argument, 
would require a book, instead of a 
hasty article. What we have said 
may lead others to look in the right 
direction. Junius is either Chatham, 
the , or, as Byron says, Nobody. 
The dust thrown by “ Poplicola,” on 
first setting out, into the eyes of the 
many, and by Junius in the first letter 
of the regular series, has effectually 
served the purpose of that Ulysses of 
the pen. But this cannot be so much 
longer. One of the most polished and 
vigorous writers in the language, the 
cotemporary of Burke and Cowper, 

annot remain a riddle to the end of 
time. The motto of the man will soon 
be turned into Stat Nomen Umbre. 
W. D. 
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SIR JASPER CAREW, KNT. ; 


HIS LIFE AND EXPERIENCES, WITH SOME 


ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-REACHINGS AND 


SHORT-COMINGS THEREIN, NOW FIRST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER I, 


SOME “ NOTICES OF MY FATHER AND MOTHER,” 


Ir has sometimes occurred to me that 
the great suits of armour we see in 
museums, the huge helmets that come 
down like extinguishers on the penny 
candles of modern humanity, the enor- 
mous cuirasses and gigantic iron gloves, 
were neither more nor less than down- 
right and deliberate cheats practised 
by the “* Gents ” of those days for the 
especial humbugging of us their remote 
posterity. It might, indeed, seem a 
strange and absurd thing that any 
people should take so much pains, and 
incur so much expense, just for the 
sake of mystifying generations then 
unborn. Still, I was led to this con- 
clusion by observing and reflecting on 
a somewhat similar phenomenon in our 
own day; and indeed it was the only 
explanation I was ever able to come 
to, respecting those great mansions that 
we Irish gentlemen are so fond of 
rearing on our estates, ‘‘ totally regard- 
less of expense,” and just as indifferent 
to all the circumstances of our fortune 
and alltherequirementsof our station— 
the only real difference being, that 
our forefathers were satisfied with quiz- 
zing their descendants, whereas we, with 
a livelier appreciation of fun, prefer 
enjoying the joke in our own day. 
Perhaps I am a little too sensitive 
on this point; but my reader will for- 
give any excess of irritability when I 
tell him that to this national ardour for 
brick and mortar—this passion for cut- 
stone and stucco—it is, [ owe, not only 
many of the mischances of my life, but 
also a share of what destiny has in store 
for those that are to come after me. We 
same over to Ireland with Cromwell ; 
my ancestor, I believe, and I don’t 
desire to hide the fact, was a favourite 
trumpeter of Old Noll. He was a 
powerful, big-boned, slashing trooper, 
with a heavy hand on a sabre, and a 
fine, deep, bass voice in the conven- 
ticle ; and if his Christian name was a 
little inconvenient for those in a hur- 


ry—he was called Bind-your-kings-in~ 
chains-and-your-nobles-in-links-of-iron 
Carew—it was of the less consequence, 
as he was always where he ought to 
be without calling. It was said that 
in the eyes of his chief his moderation 
was highly esteemed, and that this 
virtue was never more conspicuous 
than in his choice of a recompense for 
his services; since, instead of selecting 
some fine, rich tract of Meath, or 
Queen’s County, some fruitful spot on 
the Shannon or the Blackwater, with a 
most laudable and exemplary humility, 
he pitched upon a dreary and desolate 
region in the County Wicklow—pictu- 
resque enough in point of scenery, but 
utterly barren and uncultivated. Here, 
at a short distance from the opening of 
the Vale of Arklow, he built a small 
house, contiguous to which, after a few 
years, was to be seen an outlandish 
kind of scaffolding—-a composite archi- 
tecture between a draw-well and a 

and which, after various con- 
jectures about its use—some even sug- 
gesting that it was a new apparatus “to 
raise the Devil” —turned out to be the 
machinery for working a valuable lead 
mine which, by ‘‘pure accident,” my 
fortunate ancestor had just discovered 
there. 

It was not only lead, but copper ore, 
was found there ; and at last silver; so 
that in the course of three generations 
the trumpeter’s descendants became 
amongst the very richest of the land; 
and when my father succeeded to the 
estate, he owned almost the entire 
country between Newrath Bridge and 
Arklow. There were seventeen town- 
lands in our possession, and five mines 
in full work. In one of these, gold was 
found, and several fine crystals of 
topaz, and beryl—a few specimens of 
which are yet to be seen in the Irish 
Academy. It has been often remarked 
that men of ability rarely or never 
transmit their gifts to the generation 
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succeeding them. Nature would seem 
to set her face against monopolies, and 
at least, so far as intellect is concerned, 
to be a genuine *‘ Free-Trader.”’ ‘There 
anotherand very similar fact, however, is 
which has not attracted so much notice, 
It is this, that not only the dispositions 
and tastes of successive generations 
change and alternate, but that their 
Luck follows the same law, and that 
after a good run of fortune, for may- 
be a century or two, there is certain 
to come a turn; and thus it is, that 
these ups and downs, which are only 
remarked in the lives of individuals, are 
occurring in the wider ocean of general 
humanity. The common incident that 
we so often hear of, a man winning an 
enormous sum and losing every far thing 
of it down to the very half-crown he 
began with, is just the type of many a 
family history—the only difference 
being, that the event which, in one 
case, occupied a night, in the other, 
was spread over two, or maybe three 
hundred years. 

When my father succeeded to the 
family property, Ireland was enjoying 
her very pi ulmiest di uys of prospe rity. 
The spirit of her nationality, without 
coming into actual collision with Eng- 
land, yet had begun to assume an 


attitude of proud hosti lity—a species of 
defiance—the first effect of 


haughty 
which was to develope and call forth 


all the native ardour and daring of 


a bold and generous people. It was 
in the celebrated year, ’82; and, 
doubtless, there are some yet living 
who can recall to memory the glorious 
enthusiasm of the ** Volunteers.” ‘The 
character of the political excitement 


yas eminently suited to the nature of 


the people. The themes were pre- 


cisely those which lay fastest hold of 


enthusiastic temperaments. Liberty 
and Independence were in every mouth. 
From the glowing eloquence of the 
Parliament Hous e—the burning words 
and heart-stirring sentences of Grat- 
tan and Ponsonby—they issued forth 
to mingle in all the exciting din of 
military display—the tramp of armed 
battalions, and the crash and glitter of 
mounted squadrons. ‘To these suc- 
ceeded those festive meetings, re- 
sounding with all the zeal of patriotic 
toasts—brilliant displays of those con- 
vivial accomplishments for which the 
Trish gentlemen of that day were so 
justly famed. There was ‘something 
peculiarly splendid and imposing in the 
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spectacle of the nation at that moment; 
but, like the grand groupings we wit- 
ness upon the stage, all the gorgeous- 
ness of the display was only to intimate 
that the curtain was about to fall! 

But to come back to personal mat- 
ters. <At the first election, which 
occurred after his accession to the pro- 
perty, my father was returned for 
Wicklow, by a large majority, in oppo- 
sition to the Government candidate; 
and thus, at the age of twenty-two, 
entered upon life with all the glowing 
ardour of a young patriot—rich, we dl. 
looking, and sufliciently gifted to be 
flattered into the self-confidence of ac- 
tual ability. 

Parliamentary conflicts have under- 
gone a change just as great as those of 
actual warfare. In the times I speak 
of, tactical skill and subtlety would 
have availed but little, in comparison 
with their present success, The House 
was then a species of tournament, 
where he who would break his lance 
with the most valiant tilter, was always 
sure of an antagonist. The marshal- 
ling of party—the muster of adherents 
Was not—as it now is—all sufficient 
against the daring eloquence of a so- 
litary opponent; and if, as is very 
probable, men were less under the guid- 
ance of great political theorems, they 
were assuredly not less earnest and 
devoted than we now see them. The 
contests of the House were carried be- 
yond its walls, and political opponents 
became deadly enemies, ready to stake 
life at any moment in defence of their 
opinions. It was the school of the 
period; nor can it be better illustrated 
than by the dying farewell of a great 
statesman, whose last legacy to his 
son was in the words: * Be always 
ready with the pistol.” This great 
maxim, and the maintenance of a 
princely style of living, were the two 
golden rules of the time. My father 
was a faithful disciple of the sect. 

In the course of a two years’ tour 
on the Continent, he signalised him- 
self by various adventures, the fame of 
which has not yet faded from the me- 
mory of some survivors. The splen- 
dour of his retinue was the astonish- 
ment of fore i; gn courts; and the jour nals 
of the time const: antly chronicled the 
princely magnificence of his entertain- 
ments, and the costly extravagance of 
his household. Wagers weré the fashion- 
able pastime of the period ; and to the 
absurd extent to which this passion 
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was carried, are we in all probability 
now indebted for that character of 
ecentricity by which our countrymen 
are known over all Europe. 

The most peri ilous expi its—the most 
reckless adventures—ordeals of per- 
sonal donliine strength, endurance and 
address, were invented as the sub- 


ject of these wagers; and there was 


nothing too desperately hazardous, nor 
too absurdly ridicul yus, as not to find 
a place in such contests. My fat m r 
had run the gauntlet through all, and 
in every + adventure was said to roe ve 
acquitted himself with honour and dis- 
tinction. 

Of one only of these exploits do I 
intend to make mention here; the rea- 

for the selection will soon be pal- 
pable to my reader. At the time I 
speak of, Paris possessed two circles 
totally distinct in the great world of 
society. One was that of the Court; 
the other, rallied around the Due 
D’Orleans. ‘To this latter my father’s 
youth, wealth, and expensive tastes 
pre-disposed him, and he soon became 
one of the most favoured guests of the 
Palais Royal. Scanty as are the ma- 
terials which have reached us, there is 
yet abundant reason to believe that 
never, in the most abandoned days of 
the Regency, was there any greater 
degree of profligacy than then pre- 
vailed_ there. Every vice and de- 
bauchery of a corrupt age was tri- 
umphant, and even openly defended 
on the base and calumnious pretence, 
that the company was at least as moral 
as that of the * Petit Trianon.” My 
father, I have said, was received into 
this set with peculiar honour. His 
handsome figure—his winning man- 
ners—an easy disposition—and an am- 
ple fortune, were ready recommen- 
dations in his favour, and he speedily 
became the chosen associate of the 
Prince. 

Amongst his papers are to be found 
the unerring proofs of what this friend- 
ship cost him. Continued losses at 
play had to be met by loans of ae 
at the most ruinous rates of intere 
and my poor father’s memoranda are 
filled with patriarchal names, that too 
surely attest the nature of such trans- 
actions. It would seem, however, that 
fortune at last took a turn—at least the 
more than commonly wasteful extra- 
vagance of his life at one period weal 
in iply that he was a winner. These 
gambling contests between the Duke 


and himself had latterly beeome like 
personal conflicts, wherein each staked 
ki fortune, and address, on the 
nels, which involved passions 
just as deadly as any whose arbitra- 
mien was ever ak cide d by sword or 
pistol! As luck favoured my father, 
the Duke's efforts to raise money were 
not less strenuous, and frequently as 
costly as his own ; while on more than 
one oceasion the jewelled decorations 
of his rank—his very sword—were i 
pledges of the play-table. At last, s 
decidedly had been the run soatais 
him, that the Prince was forced to ac- 
cept of loans from my father, to enable 
him to continue the contest. Even 
this alternative, however, availed no- 
thing. Loss followed upon loss, till 
at length, one night, when fortune had 
seemed to have utterly forsaken him, 
the Prince suddenly rose from the 
table, and saying— Wait a moment, 
I’ll make one coup more,” disappeared 
from the room. When he returned, 
his altered looks almost startled my fa- 
ther. The colour had entirely deserted 
his cheeks; his very lips were blood- 
less ; his eyes were ncaa with red 
vessels; and when he tried to speak, 
his first words were inaudible. Press- 
ing my father down again upon the 
seat from which he had arisen, he 
leaned over his shoulder, and whispered 
in a voice low and broken— 

**T have told you, Chevalier, that I 
would make one “coup” more. This 
sealed note contains the stake I now 
propose to risk. You are at liberty 
to set any sum you please against it. 
I can only say, it is all that + now re- 
mains to me of value in the world. 
One condition, however, I must stipu- 
late for; it is this: If you win”—here 
he paused, and a convulsive shudder 
rendered him for some seconds unable 
to continue—if you win, that you 
leave France within three ds ays, and 
that you do not open this paper till 
within an hour after your departure.” 

My father was not ‘only disconcerted 
by the excessive agitation of his man- 
ner, but he was little pleased with a 
compact, the best issue of which would 
compel him to quit Paris and all its 
fascinations at a very hour's notice. 
He tried to been 2: the Prince that 
there was no necessity for so heavy a 
venture ; th, ut he was perfectly ready 
to advance any sum his royal highness 
could name; that Fortune, so perse- 
cuting as she seemed, should not be 
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pushed farther, at least for the present. 
In fact, he did everything which inge- 
nuity could prompt to. decline the 
wager; but the more eagerly he argued 
the more resolute and determined be- 
came the Duke ; till at last, excited by 
his losses, and irritated by an opposi- 
tion to which he was but little accus- 
tomed, the Prince cut short the dis- 
cussion by the insolent taunt, ** that 
the Chevalier was prob ably right, and 
deemed it safer to retain what he had 
won, than risque it by another ven- 
ture.” 

«* Enough, Sir; I am quite ready,” 
replied my father, and reseated him- 
self at the table. 

«¢ There’s my stake,” then, said the 
Prince, throwing a sealed envelope on 
the cloth. 

«© Your royal highness must correct 
me, if I am in error,” said my father, 
«¢and make mine beneath what it ought 
to be.” At the same moment he pushed 
all the gold before him—several thou- 
sand louis—into the middle of the table. 

The Prince never spoke nor moved ; 
and my father, after in vain waiting 
for some remark, said— 

«‘T perceive, Sir, that I have mis- 
paleulated. These are all that I have 
about me,” and he drew from his pocket 
a mass of bank notes of considerable 
amount. The Prince still maintained 
silence. 

**If your royal highness will not 
vouchsafe to aid me, I must only trust 
to my unguided reason, and however 
conscious of the inferiority of the ven- 
ture, I can but stake all that I possess. 
Yes, Sir, such is my stake.” 

The Prince bowed form: lly and 
coldly, and pushed the cards towards 
my father. The fashionable game of 
the day was called Barocco, in which, 
after certain combinations, the hand to 
whom fell the Queen of Spades became 
the winner. So evenly had gone the 
fortune of the game, that all now = 
pended on this card. My father wa 
the dealer, and turned up each oma 
slowly, and with a hand in which not 
the slightest tremor could be detected. 
The Prince, habitually the very ideal 
of a gambler’s cold impassiveness, was 
agitated beyond all his efforts to con- 
troul, and sat with his eves rivetted on 
the game; and when the fatal card 
fell at length from my father’s hand, 
his arms dropped powerless at either 
side of him, and with a low groan he 
sank fainting on the floor. 
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He was quickly removed by his at- 
tendants, and my father never saw him 
after! All his efforts to obtain an 
audience were in vain; and when his 
entreaties became more urgent, he was 
given significantly to understand that 
the Prince was personally indisposed 
to receive him. Another and stronger 
hint was also supplied, in the shape of 
a letter from the Minister of Police, en- 
closing my father’s passport, and re- 
quiring his depar ture, by way of Calais, 
within : a given time. 

Whatever share curiosity, as to the 
contents of the paper, might have had 
in my father’s first thou; ghts, a sense of 
offended dignity for the manner of his 
treatment speedily mastered ; and as he 
journeyed along towards the coast, his 
mind was solely occupied with one im- 
pression. To be suddenly excluded 
from the society in which he had so 
long mixed, and banished from the 
country where he had lived with such 
distinction, were indeed deep per- 
sonal affronts, and not without se- 
vere reflection on his conduct and cha- 
racter, 

His impatience to quit a land where 
- had been so grossly outraged, grew 

sater with every mile he travelled ; 

a although the snow lay heavily on 
the road, he passed on reg: ardless of 
everything but his insulted honour. It 
was midnight when he reached Calais. 
The packet, which had sailed in the 
afternoon, had just re-entered the 
port, driven bac k by a hurricane, that 
had almost wrecked her. The pas- 
sengers, overcome with terror, fatigue 
and exhaustion, were crowding into 
the hotel, at the very moment of my 
father’s arrival. The gale increased in 
violence at every instant, and the noise 
of the sea breaking over the old piles 
of the harbour, was now heard like 
thunder. Indifferent to such warning, 
my father sent for the Captain, and 
asked him, what sum would induce 
him to put to sea? A positive refusal 
to accept of any sum was the first 
reply, but by dint of persuasion, per- 
sistance, and the temptation of a large 
reward, he at last induced him to 
comply. 

‘To my father’s extreme surprise, he 
learned that two ladies who had just 
arrived at the hotel, were no less reso- 
lutely bent on departure, and, in de- 
fiance of the gale, which was now ter- 
rific, sent to “beg that they might be 
permitted to take their passage in the 
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vessel. To the landlord, who conveyed 
this request, my father strongly repre- 
sented the danger of such an undertak- 
ing: that nothing short of an extreme 
necessity, would have induced him to 
embark in such a hurricane; that the 
Captain, who had undertaken the voy- 
age at his especial entreaty, might, 
most naturally, object to the responsi- 
bility. Ina word, he pleaded every- 
thing against this request, but was met 
by the ste ady, unvarying reply, * That 
their necessity was not less urgent than 
his own, and that nothing less than the 
impossibility should prevent their de- 
parture.”’ 
‘* Be it so, then,” said my father ; 
whose mind was too much occupied 
with his own cares to bestow much at- 
tention on strangers. Indeed, so little 
of either interest or curiosity did his 
fellow-travellers excite in him, that 
although he assisted them to ascend 
the ship's side, he made no eflort to 
see their faces; nor did he address to 
them a single word. ‘They who cross 
the narrow strait now-a-days, with all 
the speed of a modern mail-steamer, 
can scarcely credit how much of actual 
danger the passage once involved. The 
communication with the Continent was 
frequently sus spended for several days 
together ; and it was no unusual oc- 
currence to hear of three, or even four 
mails being due from France. So great 
was the storm on the occasion I refer 
to, that it was full two hours before 
the vessel could get clear of the port ; 
and even then, with a mainsail closely 
reefed, and a mere fragment of a fore- 
sail, the utmost she could do was to 
keep the sea. An old and worthless 
cratt, she was ill-suited to such a ser- 
vice; and now, at each stroke of the 
waves, some bulwark would be washed 
away, some spar broken, or part of the 
rigging torn in shreds. The frail tim- 
bers creaked and groaned with the 
working, and already, from the strain, 
leaks had burst open in many places, 
and half the crew were at the pumps. 
My father, who kept the deck without 
quitting it, saw that the danger was 
great, and, not improbably, now con- 
demned his own rashness, when it was 
too late. Too proud, however, to con- 
fess his shame, he walked hurriedly up 
and down the poop, only stopping to 
hold on at those moments when some 
tremendous lurch almost laid the craft 
under. In one of these it was, that 
he chanced to look down through the 


cabin grating, and there beheld an old 
lady, at praye r, on herknees; herhands 
held a crucifix before her, and her up- 
turned eyes were full of deep devotion. 
The lamp which swung to and fro 
above her head threw a passing light 
upon her features, and showed that she 
must once have been strikingly hand- 
some, while even yet the traces were 
those that bespoke birth and condition. 
My father in vain sought for her 
companion, and while he bent down 
over the grating to look, the Captain 
‘ame up to his side. 

« The poor Duchess is _ terribly 
frightened,” said he, with an attempt 
at a smile, which only half succeeded, 

‘‘ How do you call her 2” asked my 
father. 

** La Duchesse de Sargance; a cele- 
brated court beauty some forty years 
ago. She has been always attached to 
the Duchess of Orleans; or some say, 
tothe Duke. At least, she enjoys the 
repute of knowing all his secret in- 
trigues and adventures.” 

«The Duke!” said my father, mus- 
ing; and suddenly calling to mind his 
pledge, he drew nigh to the binnacle 
lamp, and, opening his letter, bent 
down to read it. A small gold locket 
fell into his hand, unclasping which, 
he beheld the portrait of a beautiful 
girl of eighteen or nineteen. She was 
represented in the act of binding up 
her hair; and in the features, the co- 
louring, and the attitude, she seemed 
the very ideal of a Grecian statue. In 
the corner of the paper was written 
the words, * Ma Fille,” *‘ Philippe 
d’Orleans.” 

‘* Is this possible? can this be real 2” 
cried my father, whose quick intelli- 
gence at once seemed to divine all. 
The next instant he was at the door 
of the cabin, knocking impatiently to 
get in. 

“© Do you know this, madam?” cried 
he, holding out the miniature towards 
the Duchess. “ Can you tell me aught 
of this?” 

‘*Is the danger over—are we safe?” 
was her exclamation, as she arose from 
her knees. 

«The wind is abating, madam—the 
worst is over; and now to my ques. 
tion.” 

‘*She is yours, sir,” said the Duchess, 
with a deep obeisance. * His Royal 
Highness’s orders were, not to leave 
her till she reached England. Heaven 
grant that we are to see that hour, 
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This is Mademoiselle de Courtois,’ 
continued she, as at the same instant 
the young lady entered the cabin. 

The graceful ease and unaffected de- 
meanour with which she received my 
father at once convinced him that she 
at least knew nothing of the terrible 
compact in which she was involved. 
Habituated as he was to all the fasci- 
nations of beauty, and all the blandish- 
ments of manner, there was something 
to him irresistibly charming in the 
artless tone with which she spoke of her 
voyage, and all the pleasure she anti- 
cipated from a tour through England. 

**You see, sir,” said the Duchess, 
when they were once _ alone t toge- 

ther, *¢ Mademoiselle Palerie is a 
stranger to the position in which she 
stands. None could have undertaken 
the task of breaking it to her. Let 
us trust that she is never to know it.’ 

**How so, madam. Do you mean 
that I am to relinquish my right?” 
cried my father. 

‘Nothing could persuade me that 
you would insist upon it, sir.” 

“You are wrong, then, madam,” 
said he sternly. ‘*‘l’o the letter I will 
maintain it. Mademoiselle de Courtois 
is mine; and within twenty-four hours 
the law shall confirm my title, for I will 
make her my wife.” 

I have heard that however honour- 
ably my father’s intentions thus pro- 
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claimed themselves, the Duchess only 
could see a very evndtite able ‘ mésalli- 
ance” in such a union; nor did she 
altogether disguise from my father that 
his Royal Higl iness was very likely to 
take the same view of the matter. 
Mademoiselle’s mother was of the best 
blood of France, and illegitimacy sig- 
nified little if Royalty but bore its share 
of the shame. Fortunate ‘ly the young 
lady’s scruples were more easily dis- 
posed of: perhaps my fathe ‘Yr under- 
stood better how to deal with them ; 
at all events, one thing is certain, 
Madame de Sargance lett Dover for 

Calais on the same day that my father 
pe and his young bride started for 
London—perhaps it might be exag- 
geration to say the happiest, but it is 
no extravagance to call them as hand- 
some a pair as ever journeyed the same 
road on the same errand. I have told 
some things in this episode, which, 
perhaps, second thoughts would ex- 
punge, and I have omitted others that 
as probably the reader might naturally 
have looked for. But the truth is, the 
narrative has not been without its diffi. 
culties. [have had to speak ofa tone of 
manners and habits, now happily by- 
gone, of which I dare not mark my 
reprehension with all the freedom I 
could wish, since one of the chief 
actors was my father—its victim, my 
mother. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


THE ILLUSTRATION OF AN ADAGE, 


«Marry in haste,” says the adage, 
and we all know what occupation lei- 
sure will bring with it; unhappily my 
futher was not to prove the exception 
to the maxim. It was not that his 
wife was wanting in any quality which 
can render married life happy; she 
was, on the contrary, most rarely gift- 
ed with them all. She was young, “be “atUl- 
tiful, endowed with excellent health, 
and the very best of tempers. The 
charm of her manner won évery class 
with whom she came into contact. 
Sut, alas, that there should be a but. 


She had been brought up in habits of 


the most expensive kind. 
royal palaces, 
menials, with costly 
splendid retinues ever 


Living in 


equipages, and 
at her command, 


only mingling with those whose lives 


were devoted to pleasure and amuse- 


vaited on by troops of 


ment, conversant with no other themes 
than those which bore upon gaiety and 
dissipation, she was peculis ly unsuited 
to the wear and tear of a social system 
which demanded fully as much of self- 
sacrifice as of enjoyment. The long 
lessons my father would read to her of 
deference to this one, patient endur- 
ance of that—how she was to submit 
to the tiresome prosings of certain 
notorieties inrespect of their political or 
social eminence, she certainly heard 
with most exemplary resignation; but 
by no effort of her reason nor, indeed, 
of imagination, could she attain to the 
fact, why any one should associate 
with those distasteful to them, nor 
ever persuade herselfthat any worldly 
distinction could possibly be worth 
having at such a price. 

She was quite sure—indeed, her own 
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experience proved it “that the world 
was full of pleasant people.” Beauty 
to gaze on and wit to listen to, were 
certainly not difficult to be found; why, 
then, any one should persist in de ny- 
ing themselves the enjoyment deriv: able 
from such sources was as great a seem- 
ing absurdity as that of him, who, turn- 
ing his back on the rare flowers of a 
conservatory, would go forth to make 
his bouquet of the wild flowers and 
weeds on the road side. Besides this, 

in the world wherein she had lived her 
own gifts were precisely those which 
attracted most admiration and exerted 
most sway ; and it was somewhat hard 
to descend to a system where such a 
coinage was not accepted as currency, 
but rather regarded as gilded counters, 

pretty to look at, but, after all, a mere 
counterfeit money, unrecognised by the 
mint. 

My father saw all this when it was 
too late; but he lost no time in vain 
repinings. On the contrary, having 
taken a cottage in a secluded part of 
North W: ales, by way of passing the 
honeymoon in all the conventional 
isolation that season is condemned to, 
he devoted himself to that educational 
process at which I have hinted, and 
began to instil those principles, to the 
difficulty of whose acquirement I have 
just alluded. 

I believe that his life, at this period, 
was one of as much happiness as ever 
is permitted to poor mortality in this 
world: so, at least, his letters to his 
friends bespeak it. It may be even 
doubted if the little diversities of taste 
and disposition between himself and 
my mother did not heighten the sense 
of his enjoyment; they assuredly 
averted that lassitude and ennui which 
are too often the results of a connubial 
duet unreasonably prolonged. I know, 
too, that my poor mother often looked 
back to that place as to the very pa- 
radise of her existence. My father 
had encouraged such magnificent im- 
pressions of his ancestral house and 
demesne, that he was obliged to make 
great efforts to sustain the description. 
An entire wing had to be built to 
complete the symmetry of the mansion. 
The roof had also to be replaced by 
another, of more costly construction. 
In the place of a stucco colonnade, one 
of polished granite was to be erected. 
The whole of the furniture was to be 
exchanged. Massive old cabinets and 
oaken chairs, handsome enough in their 
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way, were but ill-suited to ceilings of 
fretted gold and walls hung in the 
rich draperies of Lyons. ‘The very 
mirrors, which had been objects of 
intense admiration for their size and 
splendour, were now to be discarded 
for others of more modern pretensions. 
The china bowls and cups, which for 
centuries had been regarded as very 
gems of vertu, were thrown indignantly 
aside, to make place for Sevres vases 
and rich groupings of pure Saxon, 
In fact, all the ordinary comforts and 
characteristics of a country gentleman’ 8 
house were abandoned for the sump- 
tuous and splendid furniture of a Pa- 
lace. To meet such expenses, large 
sums were raised on loan, and two of 
the richest mines on the estate were 
heavily mortgaged. Of course it is 
needless to say, that preparations on 
such a scale of magnificence attracted 
a large share of public attention. The 
newspapers duly chronicled the in- 
creasing splendour of ‘Castle Carew.” 
Sc: ireely a ship arrived without some 
precious consignment, either of pic- 
tures, marbles, or tapestries; and these 
announcements were usually accom- 
panied by some semi-mysterious para- 
graph about the vast wealth of the 
owner, and the great accession of for- 
tune he had acquired by his marriage. 
On this latter point nothing was known 
bey ond the fact, that the | lady was of 
an ancient ducal family of France, of 
immense fortune, and eminently beau- 
tiful. Even my father’s most intimate 
friends knew nothing beyond this; for, 
however strange it may sound to our 
present day notions, my father was 
ashamed of her illegitimacy , and rightly 
judged what w ould be the general opi- 
nion of her acquaintances, “should the 
fact become public. At last came the 
eventful day of the landing in Ireland, 
and, certs ainly, nothing could be more 
enthusiastic nor affectionate than the 
welcome that met them. 

Personally my father’s popularity 
was very great—politically he had al- 
ready secured many admirers, since, 
even in the few months of his parlia- 
mentary life, he had distinguished him- 
self on two or three occasions. His 
tone was manly and independent ; his 
appearance was singularly prepos- 
sessing ; and then, as he ow ned al: arge 
estate, and spent his money freely, it 
would have been hard if ‘such qua- 
lities had not made him a favourite in 
Treland, 
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It was almost a procession that ac- 
companied him from the quay, to the 
great hotel of the Drogheda Arms, 
where they stopped to breakfast. 

**T am glad to see you back amongst 
us, Carew!” said Joe Parsons, one of 
my father’s political advisers, a county 
member, of great weight with the Op- 
position. ‘* We want every good and 
true man in his place just now.” 

*¢ Faith we missed you sorely at the 
Curragh meetings, Watty!” cried a 
sporting-looking young fellow, in “tops 
and leathers.” ‘No such thing as a 
good handicap, nor a hurdle race for a 
finish, without you.” 

“* Harry deplores those pleasant 
evenings you used to spend at three- 
handed whist, with himself and Dick 
Morgan,” said another, laughing. 

«*And where’s Dick?” asked my 
father, looking around him on every 
side. 

*¢ Poor Dick !” said the last speaker. 
¢Tt’s no fault of his that he’s not here 
to shake your hand to-day. He was 
arrested about six weeks ago, on some 
bills he passed to Fagan.” 

«©Old Tony alive still,” said my 
father, laughing ; “and what was the 
amount?” added he, in a whisper. 

«* A heavy figure—above two thou- 
sand, I believe; but Tony would be 
right glad to take five hundred.” 

«© And couldn't Dick’s friends do 
that much for him?” asked my father, 
half indignantly. ‘*Why, when I 
left this, Dick was the very life of your 
city. A dinner without him was a 
failure. Men would rather have met 
him at the cover than seen the fox. 
His hearty face, and his warin shake- 
hands, were enough to inspire jollity 
into a Quaker meeting.” 

«* All true, Watty ; but there’s been 
a general shipwreck of us all, some- 
how. Where the money has gone, 
nobody knows; but every one seems 
out at elbows. You are the only 
fellow the sun shines upon,” 

**Make hay, then, when it does so,” 
said my father, laughing; and, taking 
out his pocket-book, he scribbled a 
few lines on a leaf which he tore out. 
«* Give that to Dick, and tell him to 
come down and dine with us on Friday. 
You'll join him. Quin and Parsons 
won't refuse me. And what do you 
say, Gervy Power?—can you spare 
a “day from the tennis-court, or an 
evening from picquet* ? Jack Gore, I 
count upon you. Harvy Hepton will 
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drive you down, for I know you never 
can pay the post-boys.” 

** Egad, they're too well trained to 
expect it. The rascals always look to 
me for a hint about the young horses 
at the Curragh, and, now and then, I 
do throw a stray five-pound in their 
way.” 

‘We have not seen Madam yet. 
Are we not to have that honour to- 
day ?” said Parsons. 

**T believe not; she’s somewhat 
tired. We had a stormy time of it,” 
said my father, who rather hesitated 
about introducing his bachelor friends 
to my mother without some little pre. 
paration. Nor was the caution quite 
unreasonable. Their style and breed- 
ing were totally unlike anything she 
had ever seen before. The tone of fa- 
miliarity they used towards each other 
was the very opposite to that school of 
courtly distance which even the very 
nearest in blood or kindred observed 
in her own country; and, lastly, very 
few of those then present understood 
anything of French ; and my mother’s 
English, at the time I speak of, did 
not range beyond a few monosyllables, 
pronounced with an accent that made 
them all but unintelligible. 

«You'll have Kitty Dwyer to call 
upon you the moment she hears you're 
come,” said Quin. 

** Charmed to see her, if she'll 
do us that honour,” said my father, 
laughing. 

**You must have no common impu- 
dence, then, Watty,” said another ; 
** you certainly jilted her.” 

‘* Nothing of the kind,” replied my 
father ; ‘‘ she it was who refused me.” 

‘* Bother !” broke in an old squire, 
a certain Bob French, of Frenchmount ; 
“ Kitty refuse ten thousand a-year, 
and a good-looking fellow into the bar- 
gain. Kitty’s no fool; and she knows 
mankind just as well as she knows 
horse-flesh ; and faix that’s not saying 
a trifle.” 

“How is she looking ?” asked my 
father, rather anxious to change the 
topic. 

** Just as you saw her last. She hurt 
her back at an ugly fence in Kennedy’s 
park, last winter; but she’s all right 
again, and riding the little black mare 
that killed Morrissy, as neatly as ever !” 
ae She's a fine dashing girl !” said my 
father. 

** No, but she’s a good girl,” said 
the old Squire, who evidently admired 
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her greatly. ‘She rode eight miles, 
of a “dark night, three weeks ago, to 
bring the doctor to old Hackett’s wife, 
and it raining like a waterfall ; and she 
gave him two guineas for the job. Ay, 
faith, and m: rybe, at the same time, 
two guineas was two guines as.’ 

66 W hy, Mat Dwyer i is not so hard- 
up as that comes to?” exclaimed my 
father. 

**TIsn’t he, faith? I don’t believe 
he knows where to lay his hand on a 
fifty- -pound note this morning. The 
truth i is, W alter, Mat ran himself out 
for you.” 

«Tor me! 
me?” 

«Just because he thought you'd 
marry Kitty. Oh! you needn't laugh. 
There’s many more thought the same 
thing. You remember yourself that 
you were never out of the house. You 
used to pretend that Bishop’s-Lough 
was a better cover than your own— 
that it was more of a grass country to 
ride over. Then, when summer came, 
you took to fishing, as if your bread 
depended on it ; and the devil a salmon 
you ever hooked.” 

A roar of laughter from the sur- 
rounders showed how they relished the 
confusion of my father’s manner. 

** Even all that will scarcely amount 
to an offer of marriage,” said he, in 
half pique. 

‘** Nobody said it would,” retorted 
the other ; ‘but when you teach a girl 
to risk her life, four days s in the week, 
over the highest fences in a hunting 

country—when she gives up stitching 
and embroidery, to tying flies and 
making brown hackles—when she'd 
rather drive a tandem than sit quiet in 
a coach and four—why, she’s as good 
as spoiled for any one else. "Tis the 
same with women as with young horses 
—every one likes to break them in for 
himself. Some like a puller; others 
prefer a light mouth ; and there’s more 
that would rather go along whee hav- 
ing to think at all, sure, that, no matter 
how rough the road, there would be 
neither a : false step nor stumble in it.” 

*« And what’s become of MacNagh- 
ten?” asked my father, anxious to 
change the topic. 

“6 Scheming — scheming, 
same asever. I'm sure T wonder he’s 
not here to-day. May I 
that’ s not his voice I hear on the stairs, 

Talk of the devil—” 

‘¢ And you're sure to see Dan Mac. 


How do you mean for 


just the 


never! if 
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Naghten,” cried my father; and the 
next moment he was heartily shaking 
hands with a tall, handsome man, who, 
though barely thirty, was yet slightly 
bald on the top of the head. His: eyes 
were blue and large: their expression 
full of the joyous merriment of a happy 
schoolboy—a temperament that his 
voice and laugh fully confirmed. 

«“ Watty, boy, it’s as good as a day 
rule to have a look at you again,” cried 
he. ‘ There’s not a man can fill your 
place when you're away —devil a 
one.” 

“There he goes—there he goes!” 
muttered old French, with a sly wink 
at the others. 

** Treland wasn’t herself without 
you, my boy,” continued MacNaghten. 
** We were ‘obliged to put up with Tom 
Burke’s harriers and old French’s cla- 
ret; and the one has no more scent 
than the other has bouquet. 

French’s face at this moment elicited 
such a roar of laughing as drowned the 
remainder of the speech. 

«*’'T was little time you had either to 
run with the one or drink the other, 
Dan,” said he; ‘‘for you were snug 
in Kilmainham the whole of the 
winter.” 

** Otium cum dignitate,” said Dan. 
‘*T spent my evenings in drawing up a 
bill for the better recovery of small 
debts.” 

** How so, Dan?” 

«¢ Lending enough more, to bring the 
debtor into the superior courts—trying 
him for murder instead of man- 
slaughter.’ 

‘* Faith, you’d do either if you were 
put to it,” said French, who merely 
heard the words, without understand- 
ing the context. 

Dan MacNaghten was now included 
in my father’s invitation to Castle Ca- 
rew; and, after a few other allusions 
to past events and absent friends, they 
all took their leave, and my father 
hastened to join his bride. 

*‘ You thought them very noisy, my 
dear,” said my father, in reply to a 
remark of hers. ‘‘ They, I have no 
doubt, were perfectly astonished at 
their excessive quietness—an air of de- 
corum only assumed, because they 
heard you were in the next room.” 

‘‘They were not afraid of me, I 
trust,” said she, smiling. 

** Not exactly afraid,” said my fa- 
ther, with a very peculiar smile. 
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CHAPTER IIl. 


A FATHER AND DAUGHTER, 


Tue celebrated money-lender and bill- 
discounter of Dublin in the times we 
speak of, was a certain Mr. Fagan, 
popularly called “‘ The Grinder,” from 
certain peculiarities in his dealings 
with those who stood in need of his 
aid. He had been, and indeed so had 
his father before — a fruit-seller, in 
a quarter of the called Mary’s- 
abbey—a trade which he still affected 
to carry on, although it was well known 
that the little transactions of the front 
shop bore no imaginable proportion to 
the imports unt events which were con- 
ducted in the small and gloomy back- 
parlour behind it. 

It was a period of unbounded extra- 
vagance. Few even of the wealthiest 
lived within their incomes. Many 
maintained a style and pretension far 
beyond their fortunes, the first seeds 
of that crop of ruin whose harvest we 
are now witnessing. By large ad- 
vances on mortgage, and great loans 
at moments of extreme pressure, the 
Grinder had amassed an immense for- 
tune, at the same time that he pos- 
sessed a very considerable iniluence in 
many counties, in whose elections 
he took a deep, although secret inte- 
rest. 

If money-getting and money-hoard- 
ing was the g great passion of his exist- 
ence, it was in reality so in further- 
ance of two obj je ts, on ws h he seem- 
ed to have set his whole heart. One 
of these was the se taiaaen of the 


Catholics; the other, the elevation of 


his only child, a daughter, to rank 
and station, by means of a high mar- 
riage. 

On these two themes his every 
thought. was fixed; and h ywever 
closely the miser’s nature had twined 
itself around his own, all the thirst 
for gain, all the greed of usury, gave 
way before these master- passions. So 
much was he under their guidance, 
that no prospect of advantage ever 
withdrew him from their prosecution ; 
and he who Jooked for the Grinder's 
aid, must at least have appeared to 
him as likely to contribute towards 
one or other of these objects. 

Strange as it may seem to our mo- 
dern notions, the political ambition 
seemed easier of success than the so. 


cial. With all their monied embarrass- 
ments, the higher classes of Ireland re- 
fused to stoop to an alliance with the fa- 
mnilies of the rich plebeians, and were 
much more ready to té amper with their 
conscience on questions of state, than 
to abate a partic ‘le of their pride on a 
matter of family connexion. In this 
way Mr. Fagan could command many 
votes in the House from those who would 
have indignantly refused his invitation 
to a dinner. 

In pursuit of his plan, he had given 
his daughter the best education that 
money could command. She had mas- 
ters in every modern language, and 
in every fashionab le accomplis shment. 
She was naturally clever and quick of 
apprehension, and possessed consider- 
able advantages in person and deport- 
ment. Perhaps an overweening sense 
of her own imports ince, in comparison 
with those about her, imparted a de- 
gree of assumptio n to her manner, or 
perhaps this was instilled into her as a 
suitable lesson for some future posi- 
tion ; but so was it, that much of the 
grace -fulne ‘ss of her youth was impair- 
ed | by this fault, which gradually set- 
tled down into an almost stern and 
defiant hardiness of deportment —a 
quality little likely to be popular in 
high society. 

A false position invariably engen- 
ders a false manner, and hers was 
eminently so. Immeasurably above 
those with whom she associated, she 
saw a great gulf between her and that 
set with whose habits and instincts 
she had been trained to assimilate. 
To condescend to intimacy with her 
father’s guests, was to undo all the 
teachings of her life; and yet how 
barren seemed every hope of ascend- 
ing to anything higher ! No young 
proprietor had “attained his majority 
for some years back, without being 

canvassed by the Grinder as a possible 
match for his dau: ghter. He well 
knew the pecuniary circumstances of 
them all. To some he had lent lz argely, 
and yet, somehow, although his emis- 
saries were active in spre ading the in- 
telligence that Bob Fagan’s daughte r 
would have upwards of ‘three hundred 
thousand pounds, it seemed a point of 
honour amongst this class that none 
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should descend to such a union, nor 
stoop to an alliance with the usurer. 
If, in the wild orgies of after-dinner— 
in the mad debauchery of the mess- 
table, some eran spendthrift would 
talk of marrying Polly Fagan, a burst 
of mockery and lau; ehter was certain 
to hail the proposition. In fact, any 
alternative of doubtful honesty—any 
stratagem to defeat a creditor, seemed 
a more honourable course than such a 
project. 

‘There were kind friends—mayhap 
amongst them were some disappointed 
suitors—ready to tell Polly how she was 
regarded by this set; and this conscious- 
ness on her part did not assuredly add 
to the softness of a manner that each 
day was rendering her more cold and 
severe ; 
her own rank, 
that above her. 

It so chanced that my father was 
one of those on whom Fagan had long 
speculated for a son-in-law. There 


she now grew to hate 


was something in the careless ease of 


his character that suggested the hope 


that he might not be very diflicult of 


persuasion ; and as his habits of ex- 
pense required large and prompt sup- 
plies, the Grinder made these advances 
with a degree of liberality that could 
not fail to be flattering to a young 
heir. 

On more than one occasion, the 
money was paid down before the law- 
yer shad completed the documents; and 
this confidence in my father’s honour 
had greatly predisposed him in Fagan’s 
favour. ‘The presumptuous idea of an 
alliance with him, would have, of course, 
routed such impressions, but this never 
occurred to my father. It is very 
doubtful that he could have brought 
himself to believe the thing possible. 
So secret had been my father’s mar- 
riage that none, even of his most inti- 
mate friends, knew of it, till within a 
short time before he arrived in Ireland, 


The great outlay at Castle Carew of 


course attracted its share of gossip, 
but all seemed to think that these were 
the preparations for an event not yet 
decided on. This also was Fagan’s 
reading of it; and he watched with 
anxious intensity every step and detail 
of that costly expe snditure in which his 
now last hope was centred. 

** Te must come to me for all this ; 
T, alone, can be the, paymaster here,” 

was his constant reflection, as he sur- 
veyed plans which required a princely 


and, from despising those of 
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fortune to execute, and which no pri- 
vate income could possibly have sup- 
po ted by a suitable style of living. 

‘A hundred thousand pounds will pay 
for all,” was the consolatory thought 
with which he solaced himself for this 
extravagance 

The frequent calls for money, the 
astounding sums demanded from time 
to time, did indeed alarm Fagan. The 
golden limit of a hundred thousand 
had long been passed, and yet came 
no sign of retrenchment; on the con- 
trary, the plans for the completion of 
the castle were on a scale of even 
greater ma enifice nce. 

It was to assure himself as to the 
truth of these miraculous narratives, 
to see with his own eyes the splendours 
of which he had heard so much, that 
Fagan once undertook a jour: ney down 
to Castle Carew. For reasons, the 
motives of which may be as well 
guessed as described, he was accom- 
panied by his daughter. Seeming to 
be engaged on a little tour of the 
county, they arrived at the village 
inn at nightfall, and the following 
morning rm adily obtained the permis- 
sion to visit the grounds and the man- 
sion. 

Perhaps there is no higher appre- 
ciation of landscape beauty than that 
of him who emerges from the dark and 
narrow street of some busy city—from 
its noise, and smoke, and din—from its 
vexatious cares and harassing duties, 
and strolls out, of a bright spring morn. 
ing, through the grassy fields and leafy 
lanes of a rural countr y ; there is a re- 
pose, a sense of tranc quil calm in the 
scene, so refreshing to those whose ha- 
bitual rest comes of weariness and 
exhaustion. No need is there of the 
painter's eye nor the poet’s fancy to 
enjoy to the utmost that rich combina. 
tion of and wood, and glassy 
lake. 

There may be nothing of artistic 
excellence in the apprec is tion, but the 
sense of pleasure, of hz appiness even, is 
to the full as great. 

It was in such a mood that Fagan 
found himself that morning, slowly 
stealing along a woodland- path, his 
daughter at his side; halting wher- 
ever a -hance opening afforded a view 
of the 7 inds scape, they walked leisurely 
on, each, as it were, respecting the 
other’s silence. Not that their secret 
thoughts were indeed alike—far from 
it! The daughter had marked the 


sky, 
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tranquil look, the unembarrassed ex- 
pression of those features so habitually 
agitated and care-worn: she saw the 
sense of relief even one day—one single 
day of rest, had brought with it, 
Why should it not be always thus ? 
thought she. He needs no longer to 
toil and strive. [lis might be a life of 
quietude and peace, Our fortune is 
far above our wants, beyond even our 
wishes. We might at last make friend- 
ships, real frie nds ships, amongst those 
who would look on us as e juals and 
neighbours, not as usurers and op- 
pressors. 

While such was passing in the 
daughter's mind, the father’s thoughts 
ran thus:—Can she see these old 
woods, these waving lawns, these bat- 
tlemented towers, topping the great 
oaks of centuries, and yet not wish to 
be their mistress? Does no ambition 
stir her heart to think, these might be 
mine ? He scanned her features closely, 
but in her drooping eyelids and pen- 
sive look he could read no signs of the 
spirit he sought for. 

** Polly,” said he, at length, “ this is 
finer, far finer than I expected; the 
timber is better grown, the demesne 
itself more spacious. I hardly looked 
for such a princely place.’ 

«It is very beautiful,” said she, 
pensively. 

** A proud thing to be the owner of, 
Polly—a proud thing! This is not 
the home of some wealthy citizen ; 
these trees are like blazons of nobility, 
girl.” 

«One might be very happy here, 
father,” said she, in the same low 
voice. 

‘* The very thought of my own 
mind, Polly,” cried he, eagerly. * The 
highest in the land could ask for no- 
thing better. The estate has been in 
his family for four or five generations. 
The owner of such a place has but to 
choose what he would become. If he 
be talented, and with capacity for pub- 
lic life, think of him in Parliament, 
taking up some great question, assail- 
ing some time-worn abuse—some rem- 
nant of that barbarous code that once 
enslaved us, and standing forward as 
the leader of an Irish party. How 
gracefully patriotism would sit on one 
who could call this his own? Not the 
sham patriotism of your envious ple- 


beian, nor the mock independence of 


the needy lawyer, but the sturdy de- 
termination to make his country se- 


cond to none, There’s the Castle it- 
self,” cried he suddenly, as they emerg- 
ed into an open space in front of the 
building ; and, amazed at the spacious 
and splendid edifice before them, they 
both stood several minutes in silent 
admiration. 

**T scarcely thought any Trish gen- 
tleman had a fortune to suit this,” said 
she, at length. 

‘You are right, Polly; nor has 
Carew himself. The debts he will 
have incurred to build that castle will 
hamper his estate, and cripple him 
and those that are to come after him. 
Nothing short of a large sum of ready 
money, enough to clear off every mort- 
gage and incumbranee at once, could 
enable this young fellow to save them. 
Even then, his style should not be the 
spendthrift waste they say he is fond 
of. <A princely household he might 
have, nobly maintained, and pertect 
in all its details, but with good ma- 
nagement, girl You must remember 
that, Polly i 

She started at this direct appeal to 
herself ; and, as her cheeks grew crim- 
son with conscious shame, she turned 
away to avoid his glance—not that the 
precaution was needed, for he was far 
too much immersed in his own thoughts 
to observe her. Polly had on more 
than one occasion seen through the 
ambitious schemes of her father. She 
had detected many a deep-laid plot 
he had devised to secure for her that 
eminence and station he longed for. 
Deep and painful were the wounds of 
her offended pride at the slights, the 
insults of these defeated plans. Re- 
sentments that were to last her life- 
time had grown of them, and in her 
heart a secret grudge towards that 
class from which they sprung. Over 
and over had she endeavoured to sum- 
mon up courage to tell him that, to her, 
these schemes were become hateful ; 
that all dignity, all self-respect, were 
sacrificed in this unworthy struggle. 
At last came the moment of hardi- 
hood; and in a few words, at first 
broken and indistinct, but more assur- 
ed and distinct as she went on, she said 
that, she, at least, could never partake 
in his ambitious views. 

*‘T have seen you yourself, father, 
after a meeting with one of these— 
these high and titled personages, come 
home, pale, care-worn, and ‘il. = ‘The 
contumely of their manner had so 
offended you, that you sat down to 
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your meal without appetite. You could 
not speak to me ; or, in the few words 
you dropped, I could read the bitter 
chagrin that was corroding your heart. 
You owned to me, that in the very 
moment of receiving favours from you, 
they never forgot the wide difference 
of rank that separated you: nay more, 
that they accepted your services as a 
rightful homage to their high estate, 
and made you feel a kind of serfdom 
in your very generosity.” 

** Why all this? To what end do 
you tell me these things, girl?” cried 
he, angrily, while his cheek trembled 
with passion. 

** Because if I conceal them longer— 
if I do not speak them—they will break 
my heart,” said she, in an accent of 
deepest emotion ; * because the grief 
they give me has worn me to very 
wretchedness. Is it not clear to you, 
father, that they wish none of us— 
that our blood is not their blood, nor 
our traditions their traditions ?” 

** Hold—stop—be silent, I say, or 
you will drive me distracted,” said he, 
grasping her wrist in a paroxysm of 
rage. 

**T will speak out,” said she, reso- 
lutely. “The courage I now feel 
may, perhaps, never return to me. 
There is nothing humiliating in our 
position, save what we owe to our- 
selves—there is no meanness in our 
rank in life, save when we are asham- 
ed of it! Our efforts to be what we 
were not born to be—what we ought 
not to be—what we cannot be: these 
may, indeed, make us despicable and 
ridiculous, for there are things in this 
world, father, that not even gold can 
buy.” 

“ By heaven, that is not true!” said 
he, fiercely. ‘There never yet was 
that in rank, honour, and distinction, 
that was not ticketed with its own 
price! Our haughtiest nobility—the 
proudest duke in the land—knows well 
what his alliance with a plebeian order 
has done for him. Look about you, 
girl. Who are these marchionesses— 
these countesses—who sweep past us in 
their pride? The daughters of men of 
my own station—the wealthy traders 
of the country. 

‘And what is their position, fa- 
ther ?—a living lie. What is their 
haughty carriage ?—the assumption of 
a state they were not born to—the in- 
solent pretension to despise all amidst 
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which they passed their youth, their 
earliest friendships, their purest, best 
days. Let them, on the other hand, 
cling to these—let them love what has 
grown into their natures from infancy 
—the home, the companions of their 
happy childhood, and see how the 
world will scoff at their vulgarity, their 
innate degeneracy, their low-born ha- 
bits—vulgar if generous, vulgar when 
saving ; their costly tastes a reproach, 
their parsimony a sneer.” 

There was a passionate energy in 
her tone and manner, which, height- 
ening the expression of her handsome 
features, made her actually beautiful ; 
and her father half forgot the oppo- 
sition to his opinions, in his admiration 
of her. As he still gazed at her, the 
sharp sound of a horse’s canter was 
heard behind them; and, on turning 
round, they saw advancing towards 
them a young man, mounted on a blood 
horse, which he rode with all the care- 
less ease of one accustomed to the 
saddle ; his feet dangling loosely out of 
the stirrups, and one hand thrust into 
the pocket of his shooting-jacket. 

**Stand where you are ?” he cried, 
as the father and daughter were about 
to move aside, and give him room to 
pass ; and immediately after he rushed 
his horse at the huge trunk of a fal- 
len beech tree, and cleared it- with 
a spring. 

«* He'll be perfect at timber, when 
he gets a little cooler in temper,” said 
he, turning on his saddle; and then re- 
cognising Fagan, he reined short in, and 
called out, ‘* Halloo, Tony! who ever 
expected to see you here? Miss Polly, 
your servant. A most unexpected plea- 
sure this,” added he, springing from his 
saddle, and advancing towards them 
with his hat off. 

‘It is not often I indulge myself 
with a holiday, Mr. MacNaghten,” said 
Fagan, as though half ashamed of the 
confession. 

*¢ So much the worse for you, Fagan, 
and for your handsome daughter here; 
not to speak of the poor thriftless de-~ 
vils, like myself, who are the objects 
of your industrious hours. Eh! Tony, 
isn’t that true?” and he laughed hear. 
tily at his impudent joke. 

** And if it were not for such in. 
dustry, sir,” said the daughter, sternly, 
*‘how many like you would be abroad 
to-day ?” 

‘* By Jove, you are quite right, Miss 

D 
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Polly. It is exactly as you say. Your apple, with fresh cream to wash them 
excellent father is the providence of us, down, I'll promise to entertain you.” 
younger sons; and I, for one, will never “We ask for nothing better, Mr. 
rove ungrateful to him. But pray MacNaghten,” said Fagan, who was 
et us turn to another theme. ShallI not sorry to prolong an interview that 
show you the grounds and the gardens ?_— might afford him the information he 
The house is in such a mess of con- sought for. 
fusion, that it is searcely worth seeing. * ** Now for breakfast, and then for 
The conservatory, however, and the _ sight-seeing,” said Dan, politely offering 
dairy are nearly finished; and if you his arm to the young lady, and leading 
can breakfast on grapes and a pine- the way towards the house. 


BEYOND THE VEIL. 


* So life is loss and death felicitie.”"—SPENSER, 


A glorious angel to its heavenly home, 
Bore the freed spirit of a Child of Earth : 
Swift sped they, swift, o’er lofty tower and dome, 
Where dwelleth splendour, and whence ringeth mirth ; 
Passed they the crowded mart, the busy street. 
There was a sudden brightness in the air, 
And splendours fell like dew-drops from their feet ; 
And men had angels near them unaware. 


Sudden they paused above a suburb mean, 
A ruined court, flung open to the day, 

With dripping thatch, and mouldering beams between, 
And many a sign of desolate decay ; 

And lo! above a flower the Angel stooped, 
A little weed amid the ruins left, 

Springing as though wind-planted ; but it drooped, 
Crushed and ‘neglected—of all care bereft. 


And with a ery, the angel bending low, 

Plucked the poor flowe Ty and marvelled much the child 
To see the heavenly smile so joyous grow 

At aught so lowly, and so earth-defiled ; 
Then spake the angel, reading clear his thought, 

«* Hearken, freed spirit ! to this tale of mine ; 
Heretofore dwelt an inmate in yon court, 

A child like thou, when mortal years were thine. 


‘A little child, with naught of childhood’s gifts, 

Except its feebleness, long nights of pain, 

Long days, when poverty and woe » uplifts 
“Only new weight of sorrow on the brain. 

A little feeble child, deformed and lame, 
Unable to attain the outer air, 

Knowing sweet nature, only by the name, 
Dreaming alone, how dear she is—how fair ! 


** Yet the bright sunshine sometimes lit his bed 
At intervals, and a blue strip of sky 
Narrow, the hovels met so close o’er head, 
Still showed him snowy clouds sail stately by. 
His little comrades, those who might have been 
Playmates, could he have played, would sometimes bring, 
Fresh cowslips gathered from the meadows green, 
Thick lime-boughs breathing fragrance of the Spring— 




































Flowers in Sickness. 


«¢ And he would glad him with the whispering boughs, 
And joyful twine them with his feeble hand, 
And dose beneath them, dreaming that his brows 
By the sweet breezes of the wood were fanned ; 
He was so fettered, that he would not hold 
As captive any living thing they brought— 
The lark flew free released, ‘and uncontrolled, 
And, singing, spurned that dim imprisoning court. 


“‘ One day they brought some moss, and ’mid it grew 
A tiny flower with roots uninjured kept ; 
And this he planted, keeping it in view, 
His care by day, his thought while others slept. 
One of Gon’s angels hovered o’er the place, 
And bore this nameless martyr to his rest— 
And when the death-smile settled on his face; 
There was no grief in any loving breast. 


** His parents left the spot, and it became 
The sordid ruin that to-day you see ; 

Rude hands flung forth the flower, the very same 
Whose frail life gilded his, transcendently.” 

‘«¢ How know’st thou this, my guide ?” the Child’s soul asked ; 
“« Wert thou the angel who the flower upreared ? 

Was thine the smile within whose light it basked, 

Though it a sunbeam to the boy appeared ?” 






«' No!” said the Angel, and the while his brow 
Seemed with a brighter light than wont to shine, 
* This abject state of pain, disease, and woe, 
Once, and but lately, little one, was mine! 
’Mid all the stars that circle round the Throne, 
"Mid all the flowers immortal that may smile, 
Not one would I exchange for this—the one 
So loved on Earth, so more than dear erewhile !” 
M. J. T. 
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BY A DREAMER, 















Sweet Flowers ! ! what do ye here? Ye bring gay dyes 
To mock my pallid cheek. Of Life ye tell, 
W ild, lustrous, lightsome ; while Invisible 
Decay is spreading mists o’er these weak eyes 
Ye speak of sunny r fields, of radiant skies, 
Of fragrance floating over lawn and dell : 
Ah me! with grief my pent-up heart doth swell, 
Pining for Nature and her sympatvie Ss 
But, blessings on your heads! for His dear Sake 
That wove your gleaming robes—the Good, the Just— 
Whose thrilling Voice the icy fetters brake 
Of your earth-prisons. He will take in trust 
Our worn-out bodies, and will one day make 
A Resurrection of the Silent Dust. 
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HEROES, ANCIENT 


EPAMINONDAS OF THEBES 


AND GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS OF 


AND MODERN.—wNO,. I, 


SWEDEN 


“Great men have always scorn'd great recompenses ; 
Epaminondas sav'd his Thebes and died, 
Not leaving even his funeral expenses."—BYRON 


Ir we search the records of the past for 
an example of disinterested patriotism, 
of public purity joined to private virtue, 
with scarcely a perceptible speck or 
blemish on either, we shall pause over 
the pages which detail the life of the 
illustrious statesman, scholar, - and 
soldier, whose name we have placed 
at the head of this article. He stands 
in the front rank among those heroes 
of antiquity, of whom it was happily 
observed by Monsieur de la Bruyere, 
that it is difficult to determine whether 
they are more indebted to history, or 
history to them. If she has embel- 
lished their actions with her most 
splendid ornaments, they have fur- 
nished her with grounds for those em- 
bellishments. But for history, their 
names would have been buried in their 
tombs, and without. these patterns of 
virtue, often as inimitable as they are 
admirable, of what would history con- 
sist? In remote ages, Cincinn: utus 
and Epaminondas may cl: aim pre- emi- 
nence in the list of exalted spirits who 
jhave served their country from true 
* veneration, without personal ambition 
or selfish objects, uninfluenced by the 
inducements of fee, reward, or pro- 
motion. In more recent times, this 
noble example has been emul: ated by 
George Washington and William Pitt. . 
It remained for the O’Connells and 
Cobdens of our own days, to blend the 
advantages of pay and popularity, to 
convert “patriotism into a commercial 
speculation, and balance public services 
with solid specie, even as Xerxes count- 
ed out his army by tens of thousands. 
At a culminating period of Grecian 
power and civilisation, Epaminondas, 
by the force of his individual genius, 
personal character, and unrivalled su- 
periority of military endowments, cle- 


vated his country (until then taking 
rank but as a secondary state), to a 
leading position at the head of the 
Hellenic republics. He beat the hi- 
therto invincible Spartans in a pitched 
field of battle with inferior numbers; 
twice displayed his army on the banks 
of the Eurotas, in the centre of their 
unfortified capital; exhibited to their 
women and children, a sight they 
boasted of never having befor e beheld, 
the watch-fires of an enemy’s camp ; 
and compelled them, as he himself said, 
to abandon their contemptuous laco- 
nism, and lengthen their sentences. 

The domine ering supremacy which 
Sparta had long exercised, was thus 
broken down, and the controlling i in- 
fluence transferred to Thebes. “This 
influence she continued to exercise 
with unflinching grasp, until Epami- 
nondas, at the same time her spear and 
shield, fell,in the critical moment of 
his gre atest victory, on the plain of 
Mantine: With him expired the 
short-liv od power and glory of Thebes, 
never to be revived again. When told 
that his wound was mortal, but = 
Thebans victorious—* It is well,” re- 
plied he, ‘I have lived long nub.” 
He ordered Daiphantus and Tollidas, 
generals whom he thought capable 
of filling his place, to be sent 
for. He. was informed that both were 
dead. ‘* Advise the Thebans, then,” 
said he, ‘* to conclude a peace.” The 
physician had declared that he would 
die from effusion of blood, the instant 
the iron should be extracted from his 
wound. He now directed the point of 
the javelin to be drawn out, and one of 
his officers exclaiming, in the dis- 
traction of his grief—*‘ You die, Epa- 
minondas! Had you but left any 
children!” ‘I leave,” answered he, 


* “Mr. Pitt, who was no gambler, no prodigal, and too much a man of business to have ex- 
pensive habits of any kind, died in debt; and the nation discharged his debts, less as a mark 


of respect than as an act of justice.” —Southey, 
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expiring, ‘‘ two immortal daughters— 
Leuctra and Mantinea,.”* His devoted 
friend and colleague Pelopidas, did not 
live to particips ite in the glories of the 
latter battle. Had it been otherwise 
ordered, his energetic promptitude 
might have completed the triumph. 
But he had fallen, in the preceding 
year, in an imprudent combat against 
Alexander of Phere, at Cynocephalea— 
a spot rendered even more famous in 
after-times, by the great victory of the 
Consul Flaminius over the last Philip 
of Macedon, and in which the supe- 
riority of the Roman legion when op- 
posed to the Grecian phal: mx was de- 
cisively established. There is some- 
thing singularly beautiful in the unin- 
terrupted | friendship of the two great 
Theban leaders. Both were noble by 
birth, but Pelopidas was the richest, 
while Epaminondas was almost the 
poorest citizen in the state. This in- 
equality of worldly condition had no 
effect on the harmony of their minds. 
They served together, without a feel- 
ing of personal jealousy, as Marlbo- 
rough and Eugene did in the eigh- 
teenth century. Plutarch in com- 
memorating this noble amity, says— 
** Among the many things reflecting 
glory upon both, there was nothing 
which men of sense so much admire d, 
as the strict and inviolable friendship 
that subsisted between them from first 
to last in all their high stations, mili- 
tary and civil. For if we consider the 
administration of Aristides and The- 
mistocles, of Cimon and Pericles, of 
Nicias and Alcibiades, how much the 
common interest was injured by their 
private dissensions, their envy and 
jealousy of each other; and then cast 
our eyes upon the mutual kindness and 
esteem which Pelopidas and Epami- 
nondas inviolably preserved, we may 
fairly call these, insane in civil go- 
vernment and military command—not 
those, whose study it was to get the 
better of each other, rather than of the 
enemy. The true cause of the diffe- 
rence was the virtue of these Thebans, 


which led them not to seek in any of 
their measures their own honour and 
wealth—pursuits always attended with 
envy and strife: but being both inspired 
from the first with a divine ardour to 
raise their country to the summit of 
glory, for this purpose they availed 
themselves of the achievements of each 
other, as if they had been their own.” 

Pelopidas married into a family of 
rank, and had several children, includ- 
ing a dissolute son, who caused him 
much uneasiness. Fipaminondas re- 
mained single. On this point all his- 
torians are agreed, with the exception 
of Polyzenes, an inaccurate and obscure 
writer, who is known to few, and his 
weary lucubrations seldom disinterred. 
He assigns to Epaminondas a son, 
whom he calls Stesibrotus; describes as 
an extravagant rake, and says he fought 
a battle in his father’s absence, con- 
trary to orders, for which he was con- 
demned to death by parental severity, 
All this, unsupported by testimony, 
must be looked upon as mere assertion 
and whimsical fable, which, instead of 
illustrating history, disfigures it by 
falsehood. It sounds very like a con- 
fused application of the legend of Man- 
lius Torquatus. As seven cities claimed 
the distinction of Homer’s nativity 
(recorded in a well-known distich$), so 
have three disputed the trifling honour 
of having given birth to the soldier 
from whom E paminondas received his 
mortal wound. The Athenians assert 
that he fell by the hand of Gryllus, the 
son of Xenophon, and called upon the 
painter Kuphranor to pe rpetuate this 
opinion in his celebrated picture of the 
battle of Mantinea. The Mantineans 
assume that he was killed by Mache- 
rion, a countryman of theirs; while 
the Lacedzmonians claim the achieve- 
ment for the Spartan Anticrates, to 
whose posterity they granted exemp. 
tions and marks of dignity ; palpable 
evidences of the dread “with ‘which the 
name of Epaminondas had inspired 
them. || 

The reproach of blunted intellects, 


* The Emperor Julian, who may be suspected of being an actor that studied effect, had 
probably the death of Epaminondas in his memory, when he fell, under somewhat similar 
circumstances, in battle against the Persians, on his retreat from Ctesiphon. Compare his 
demeanour and dying speech, as recorded by Ammianus Marcellinus and Gibbon. 


¢ Plutarch in Vit. Pelop. 


t Polyzeni Strategemata, Gr. et Lat. Lugd. 


§ “Smyrna, Chius, Colophon, 


Bat. 8vo., 1691, cum notis variorum, 
Salamis, Rhodus, Argos, Athenee, 


Orbis de patria certat Homere tua.” 


|| Aristot. Pausan. Plut. in Ages. 
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and constitutional heaviness, originally 
east on the inhabitants of Beotia, by 
the sarcastic Athenians, in the compli- 
mentary epithet of “ Theban pigs,” is 
admitted by one of their own most 
celebrated writers (Plutarch), and has 
been perpetuated to modern times; so 
that the term, ‘a learned Theban,” is 
even now considered synonymous with 
an ignorant dullard.* But they can 
plead in mitigation of this sweeping 
sentence, many ims iginative associations 
of high poetics al pretence, and authen- 
tic annals adorned with distinguished 
names. When we call to mind that 
Cadmus, the founder of their capital, 
was the first who introduced letters 
into Greece; that Amphion, the in- 
ventor of music, built the 
Thebes to the sound of his lyre; that 
Hercules was born there; that the 
classic mountains of Helicon and Ci- 
theron, with the fountains of Hippo- 
crene and Aganippe, were dedicated to 
Apollo and the Muses, and selected as 
their most favourite resorts; that the 
oracular cave of Trophonius stands 
within their territory ; that Beeotia, the 
dull, has produced such poets as Hesiod, 
Pindar, and the beautiful Corinna, two 
such generals as Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas, with Plutarch, the unrivalled 


owe think they have been 


unjustly stigmatised; are entitled to 
fling back these facts as re butting evi- 
dence in the face of their traducers ; 
and to claim exemption from the charge 
of national stupidity. The Beeotians, 
like many other people, have, by vo- 
luntary depreciation, furnished arms 
againstthemselves. Envy, according to 
their own report, fixed its chosen abode 
at Tanagra, the thirst of illicit gain at 
Oropus, ~ the spirit of contradiction at 
Thespie, violence at Thebes, covetous- 
ness at Anthedon, false politeness at 
Coronea, ostentation at Platea, and 
stupidity at Haliartus.t These pecu- 
liar characteristics of the eight Beeotian 
cities, remind us of the similarly flat- 
tering distinction which, according to 
general tradition, Shakspeare attached, 
in rather common-place doggrel, to 
eight villages in his own immediate 
neighbourhood :— 


“ Piping Pebworth, dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hilborough, hungry Grafton, 
Dudging Exhall, Papist Wicksford, 
Beggarly Broom, and drunken Bidford.” 


walls of 
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Polybius, one of the profoundest of 
ancient historians, says, of the leading 
Grecian re public s, particularly Athens 
and Thebes, that they acquired i impor- 
tant rank, but knew not how to main- 
tain their position. They were not 
intrinsically great, either by natural 
gifts or political institutions, but be- 

same so by fortuitous circumstances, 
and the superior abilities of a few emi- 
nent men: constant in nothing but in 
unquiet and turbulent temper, which 
bred continual revolutions among them- 
selves. These remarks sound at first 
paradoxical and prejudiced, but reflec- 
tion shows that they are based on true 


justice and the nicest equity ; it is not, 


according to this judicious writer, a 
few brilliant actions which constitute 
the real grandeur of a nation; it is 
the consistent wisdom with which they 
know how to support the high degree 
of glory to which they. have “attained. 
The Athenians became famous under 
Miltiades, Themistocles, and Pericles ; 


ithe Thebans under Epaminondas and 


Pelopidas: but the glory they then 
acquired was due rather to the exclu- 
sive talent of their leaders, than to 
their own virtue. It was the offspring 
of men born to command, and it died 
with them. When these misnamed re- 
publics submitted to be governed by 
the superiority of individual intellect, 
they were happy, powerful, and re- 
spected at home and abroad; but when 
they broke through the trammels of 
obedient discipline, and indulged their 
inborn tendencies to turbulence and 
sedition—when the lower orders, the 
uneducated people, occupied the su- 
reme authority, and the spirit of 
ignorant democracy prevailed, they 
became, as states always will become, 
despite the flimsy sophistries of selfish 
demagogues—like ships without sails, 
rudder, compass, or pilot, certain of 
ultimate shipwreck, equally disgraceful 
and deplorable. 

E very important particular connect- 
ed with the personal history of Epa- 
minondas, both as regards his private 
character and public services, may be 
collected most fully from the works of 
Xenophon, Polybius, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, Plutarch, Cornelius Nepos, Pausa- 
nias, /élian, and Justin. There are 
few eminent men of antiquity of whom 


* “Til talk a word with this same learned Theban,”—SHaksPEARE—King Lear, 
t See Travels of Anacharsis, vol, iii., 1817, quoted from Dichwarchus, 
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we know so much, and with equal 
aceuracy. Plutarch wrote his life, but 
it perished with a great portion of his 
works, and has not reached posterity. 
A continuator of Amyot, the French 
translator of Plutarch, endeavoured to 
supply this loss in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, by a voluntary 
his own, but so unlike the prototype 
he proposed to imitate, and bearing 
such little resemblance to the true fea- 
tures of history, that it might have 
called up the stern shade of the Che- 
ronean, to disturb his slumbers, and 
reproach him with the unprovoked 
travesty. The reflections of Xeno- 
phon on the career of Epaminondas 
are unjust and deteriorating, from a 
palpable tendency to aggrandise his 
favourite hero, Agesilaus, pronounced 
by him a model of perfection, both as 
a military commander and a legislative 
sovereign. That Agesilaus was a leader 
of mark and pretension, and a man 
struck from the common roll, we are 
not disposed to deny: but he originated 
no new system either in peace or war, 
and never stood, as did Epaminondas, 
in the leading section of the greatest 
men. Among more recent authors, 
much valuable information on our sub- 
ject may be collected from the Chevalie T 
Folard’s «‘ Commentaires sur Polybe, 
1729, and Two Lives with a ps arallel » of 
the illustrious Theban, and the first 
Scipio Africanus, the conqueror of 
Hannibal, written in French by the 
Abbé Seran de la Tour, 1739, and 
translated into English, many years 
after, by the Rev. R. Parry. 
Epaminondastraced his descent from 
the ancient Kings of Thebes, but he 
was poor, and almost without patri- 
mony. His father Polymnis,* although 
destitute of fortune or estate, possessed 
so highly the esteem of his fellow- 
citizens, that when Philip (the sire of 
Alexander the Great), then a youth, 
who had been surrendered to the Illy- 
‘rians as a pledge of fidelity, by King 
Amyntas, was sent to Thebes for safer 
custody, the Theban authorities en- 
trusted him to the sole guardianship 
of Polymnis. He thus became ac- 
quainted with Epaminondas, and they 
were brought up together under Ly- 
sis, a celebrated Pythagorean philoso- 


contribution of 


pher. This Lysis is supposed by Cicero, 
Cornelius Nepos, and others, to have 
been the author of the golden verses 
attributed to Pythagoras.t The verses, 
which comprise a summary of the Sa- 
mian philosophy, or articles of faith, 
are still extant, and consist of seventy- 
one lines. They are mentioned by 
Hierocles, as also by Porphyry and 
Iamblichus, ** De Vita Pythagore,” 
and are separately detailed in a treatise 
entitled «* Pythagore Aurea Carmina,” 
printed in Greek and Latin, at Cam- 
bridge, a.p. 1684, in a collection de. 
signated ‘* Poetas Minores Greecos.” 
Under the able preceptorship of Ly- 
sis, the young Theban acquired habits 
of deep thought, regularity, studious 
application, and unassuming reserve— 
ingredients very applicable to the for- 
mation ofan accomplished philosopher, 
but not likely to compound anexecutive 
commander. Weare at a loss to ima- 
gine whence his deep mastery of mili- 
tary science could have been derived. 
He became, at an e: uly age, the most 
learned man in Beeotia, the ornament 
and luminary of all Greece. Modesty 
of deportment was among his most 


Vremarkable characteristics. Spintarus, 


a Tarentine, said of him, while yet a 
stripling, ‘‘I never knew a man who 
understood so much, and spoke so 
little.” His mind, too, was deeply im- 
bued with the peculiar superstitions of 
hissect. This feeling he adroitly turned 
to account on more than one occasion, 
as the Roman Sertorius did long after, 
by seeking to raise the hopes and cou- 
rage of his army, through omens, fa. 
vourable prodigies, and asserted com- 
munications from the gods. On the 
day of the great victory of Leuctra, he 
burst through his habitual self-com- 
mand, and for the moment gave vent 
to immoderate joy. But, on the fol- 
lowing morning, he checked his swell 
ing spirits, and appeared absorbed in 
grief. His dress was neglected and his 
air desponding. « Nothing has hap- 
pened,” said he in reply to the anxious 
inquiries of his friends, *‘ to cloud the 
public triumph. It is to bring myself 
down to my proper level that I thus 
mortify and check my personal vanity."* 
He then declared that his chief satis-, 
faction lay in the fact that this great 


* Plutarch calls him Pammenes, but this is evidently a mistake. 
+ Nearly all the works ascribed to Pythagoras are believed to have been written by his 
disciples, who introduced many additions and innovations into the original doctrines of their 


founder. 
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success was achieved during the life- 
time of his parents. A similar senti- 
ment of filial piety is finely expressed 
by Lord Nelson, i in a letter to his father 
after the victory of the Nile. 

Philip of Macedon, the future con- 
queror and enslaver of Greece, was 
believed to have proposed to himself 
Kpaminondas for his pattern. He, per- 
haps, studied closely that great man’s 

activity and consummate generalship 

at the head of an army, whic h formed, 
in truth, the most inconsiderable por- 
tion of his character; but as for the 
temperance, justice, high-mindedness, 
mildness, and equanimity of temper, 
which constituted his true grandeur, 
the Macedonian autocrat had no share 
of them, either natural or acquired.* 

Every reader of history knows that 
E paminond: us invented a system of tac- 
tics pe sculiarly his own, equi ally original 
and irresistible, in which skill pre- 
dominated over physical courage, and 
by which he accomplished unprecedent- 
ed successes. All have a general idea 
of the effect, but a very indistinct 
perception of the immediate process 
through which that effect was pro- 
duced. It has been universally re- 
ceived that a new scheme of military 
science was brought into practice, but 
very few have troubled themselves to 
investigate the particulars, or inquire 
in what this wonderful discovery was 
comprised. Before his age, battles 
consisted chiefly in straight-forward, 
hand-to-hand fighting, in which the 
strongest and most daring prevailed, 
One body of combatants was drawn 
up opposite to another, in lines of 
parallel formation, and advanced to 
close combat under the eye and lead- 
ing of the general, who, after the battle 
had once commenced, thought of little 
more than how to discharge the duties 
of a hardy soldier. Miltiades, it is true, 
had evinced some strategic skill at Ma- 
rathon, and posted his inferior forces 
in a manner which helped to cover their 
weakness, and materially assisted their 
inherent valour. But this was an iso- 
lated instance, simple in its details, 
and depending much on the nature of 
the ground. The new system was 
equally simple in principle, but rather 


* See Plutarch in Vit. Pelop. 
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more complicated and elaborate in ex- 
ecution. It all lay in bringing a heavy 
mass to bear on a wee uker portion of 
the opposing enemy, the weight of a 
condensed column against an attenu- 
ated line—a mode of action, incalcu- 
lably favourable to a general, com- 
manding an inferior army, who takes 
the initiative, and thereby selects his 
own point of attack. The column was 
introduced into modern warfare with 
great effect, by Gustavus Adolphus, at 
. “ipzig and Lutzen. The experience 

Tilly, and the sagacious judgment 
of W allenstein, proved alike unequal 
to resist its power.t Vegetius, a Latin 
writer of the fourth century, in a well- 
known treatise—** De re Militari ”»— 
lays great stress on the oblique order 
of Epaminondas, which he denomi- 
nates, ** In similitudinem veri.” It 
forms the sixth of his series, and is 
more commended by him than any of 
the other seven enumerated in his book. 
Frederic the Great, and Napoleon, con- 
stantly carried it into operation, and 
gained many of their most imports int 
battles by a skilful appliance of the ad- 
vantages it presents. Rosbach and 
Leiithen, or Lissa, two of Frederic’s 
greatest triumphs, with very inferior 
numbe "rs, muy be quoted especially as 
brilliant modern ex: unples of the effi- 
cacy of this’system. At Lissa, the 
maneuvre by which he brought an over- 
powering force upon the Austrian le ft, 
and crushed their army in detail, was 
almost a fue simile of the attack of Epa- 
minondas at Leuctra. 

The intention of the present essay, 
is less to give a life of the Theban ge- 
neral, to “which little can be added, 
than to explain the masterly movements 
which distinguished his two celebrated 
victories. ‘These can scarcely be made 
clear to the unmilitary reader without 
the aid of accompanying plans. A 
very able and ingenious dissertation on 
the subject, will be found in the «Com. 
mentaries ” of Folard; but that volu- 
minous work has never been translated 
into English, and is not easily accessi- 
ble, as being chiefly confined to a few 
— librarie s. ‘Ihe Chevalier de Fo- 
ard was an enthusiast in the study of 
military tactics, and a soldier of much 


¢ See the first volume of Folard’s Commentaries, for a very minute description of the Caput 
Porcinum, Cuneus, or wedge of the Ancients, as contrasted and compared with the “ Coin,” or 


close column of Gustavus, 
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practical experience. He served with 
distinguished credit under the Duke 
de Venddme in Italy, during the War 
of Succession; assisted as a volunteer 
in the defence of Malta against the 
Turks, in 1714; and fought under 
Charles XII. of Sweden, until the 
death of that prince, before Frederics- 
hall, in 1718; when he returned to 
France, and obtained the rank of co- 
lonel, with the command of a regi- 


Xenophon says, Lycurgus distri- 
buted the Lacedemonian forces into 
six divisions of foot, and the same num- 
ber of horse. Each of these divisions, 
in either branch of service, received 
the titleof Mora. The officers of every 
Mora of infantry, were a Polemarch, 
four Lochages, eight Pentecosters, and 
sixteen Enomotarchs. The number of 
soldiers he leaves unmentioned. Thu- 
cydides, without noticing the Mora, de- 
cribes the Lacedemonian infantry 
thus—* Each Lochus consisted of four 
Pentecostyes, and each Pentecosty, of 
four Enomatyes. Four men fought 
in the front of each Enomaty.” The 
number of files was varied according 


FIRST DISPOSITION OF THE TWO 


(AA) Theban Army. 
by Pelopidas. 
(d) Theban cavalry. 

(BB) Spartan army. 


(e) Spartan cavalry. 

Epaminondas, at Leuctra, was in his 
fortieth year, in the fullest vigour of 
mind and manhood. On that day, the 
mild disciple of Pythagoras, the retiring 
philosopher, the accomplished musician, 


ARMIES ON 


(a) Solid column of 3,000 infantry, 50 deep. (6 
(¢) Remainder of the Theban infantry in a thin line, not more than three or four deep. 


ment. He died in 1752, leaving be- 
hind him the name of a skilful tacti- 
cian, and the reputation of a judicious 
writer. 

In order to convey thoroughly the 
manner in which the Grecian infantry 
were disposed when arranged for bat- 
tle, we subjoin a delineation of a La- 
cedemonian Lochus, or ordinary bat- 
talion, 512 strong, drawn up according 


to the description of ‘Thucydides :— 


to circumstances, at the discretion of 
the Lochage, but the usual depth was 
eight men. At Leuctra and Mantinea, 
the heavy armed infantry were drawn 
up, twelve deep. The far-famed Ma- 
cedonian phalanx of Philip and Alex- 
ander, consisted of sixteen files, the 
spears of the rear-rank, when levelled, 
protruding beyond the front. This 
formation entailed the necessity of a 
weapon for the closing files, at least 
twenty feet in length—a most unma- 
nageable and ineffective incumbrance, 
as it” proved, when brought into close 
contact with the open order, and more 
active legionaries of Rome. 


THE FIELD OF LI 
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Sacred band of 300, commanded 


(SSIS) Spartan phalanx, twelve deep. 


whose domestic taste preferred the lute 
to the sword, burst upon the world as 
a consummate master in the art of war. 
It was far from being his first essay in 
arms; he had borne an honourable 
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share in many hard-fought combats, in 
one of which he rescued his friend and 
comrade, Pelopidas, when stricken down 
and dangerously wounded. In those 
ages, every Grecian citizen was called 
upon, when the exigencies of the state 
required, to serve in the ranks as a 
— soldier. Epaminondas and Pe- 
opidas had frequently set this noble 
example. 

On coming into the field of battle 
at Leuctra, the Theban general found 
his right enormously outflanked by the 
army “of Cleombrotus. Ac cording to 
the most reliable computation his force 
amounted to not more than 6,000 men, 
while that of the Spartan king, includ- 
ing allies, reckoned at least 18,000— 
a fearful disparity, when the compara- 
tive reputation of the troops engaged 
on both sides is taken into the account. 
Epaminondas, before reaching the 
ground on which he intended to ) fight, 
had formed a solid column of three 
thousand infantry, about half his army, 
drawn up fifty deep (a), on his lett, 
with which he purposed to penetrate 
the enemy's line, and then, facing to 
the right, to bear down opposition by 
superior weight and concentrated force. 
The sacred band of three hundred (d), 
commanded by Pelopidas, closed the 
flank of his column., He purposed to 
refuse his right, which was extended 
in thin files of three or four, merely as 
a demonstration, and kept completely 


out of action, by throwing forward his 
. ft obliquely , and moving on an angle 
rare, of which (a) formed the pivot. 

The weak portion of his army was by 
this arrangement entirely held back 
from contact with the ene my, who, 
hs aving a much greater distance to tra- 
verse, could not reach or bring them 
to close conflict until long. after their 
own right would be swept away by 
the hostile column, against the force 
of which the ordinary phalanx had no 
physical capability of opposing effec. 
tual resistance. ‘The sacred band con- 
sisted of noble young Thebans, the 
pride and glory of the state, devoted 
to each other by ties of indissoluble 
friendship, and sworn with solemn 
rites never to quit a field of battle un- 
less victorious. The charge of such a 

gallant body was impetuous and over- 
vaaiene, bearing before them every 
thing th: at opposed their progress with 
irresistible fur y ; as did, in after times, 
Cromwell’s [ronsides and Rupert’s Ca- 
valiers. Thirty-three years subsequent 
to the date of Leuctra, this matchless 
cohort perished to a man on the san- 
guinary field of Cheronea. 

When P ‘hilip of Macedon, after the 
fight, examined the slain, he paused on 
the spot where the three hundred war- 
riors, who, with their light equipments, 
hadencountered his ponderous phalanx, 
lay heaped together. On being told 
it was the band of Theban friends, his 


SECOND DISPOSITION AND ATTACK OF EPAMINONDAS. 
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rugged nature melted into sympathy 
for the fallen brave, and he burst into 
tears in the moment of his signal tri- 
umph. As Marshal Beresford said of 
the British infantry, in his despatch of 
Albuera, “They fell in ranks as they 
stood, and every wound was in the 
front.” 
We have shown in our first plan the 
— of the opposing armies at 
euctra, before they joined battle. 
Let us now describe the attack of 
Epaminondas, and the manner in which 
he separated, and beat his enemy in 
detail. (See spre page.) 
Plutarch, in his account of the battle 
of Leuctra, omits many important par- 
culars. He makes no mention of ca- 
valry. His description is merely that of 
the general historian, unacquainted 
with military manceuvres. Xenophon, 
on the other hand, writes like a soldier 
well versed in tactical evolutions. He 
especially names the cavalry of both 
armies, and states that the Theban 
horse contributed much to their vic- 
tory. ‘The Spartans were indifferent 
riders, badly mounted, The Thebans 
were practised horsemen, on far supe- 
rior animals, Cleombrotus formed a 
first line of his cavalry, which he post- 
ed on the right, in front of his pha- 
lanx of infantry, a compact body, with- 
out intervals or divisions. This mis- 
take operated materially on his defeat. 
Had he placed his horse on the ex- 
treme flank, supported by separate 
platoons of light-armed foot, Epami- 
nondas would have been compelled to 
have adopted a corresponding forma- 
tion; and the Spartan cavalry, if dri- 
ven from their ground by the charge 
of the Thebans, might have recovered 
from their disorder in the rear of the 
infantry. This plan of intermixing 
the two arms for mutual support was 
invariably adopted by Gustavus Adol- 
phus, and always with success. Epa- 
minondas having thrown his army in 
an oblique line across the right of the 
enemy, which he considerably out- 
flanked on that side, poured down like 
an avalanche with the irresistible weight 
of his solid column and the sacred band, 
penetrated the Spartan lines, and threw 
them into hopeless confusion ; at the 
same time his cavalry charged, and 
drove their opponents from the field. 
Cleombrotus, astonished at the rapi- 
dity and novel nature of this attack, 
which he was far from comprehending, 
moved a great portion of his phalanx 


to the right, as far as (BB), to keep 
opposite to his adversary, but made no 
farther dispositions. He thus divided 
his army in two, insulated his left wing, 
and left a large opening in his centre. 
By this injudicious arrangement, he 
totally threw away the advantage of 
his superior numbers. The battle was 
lost beyond recovery almost as soon 
as it commenced. Desperate valour 
might retard, but could not alter the 
result, which became a simple question 
of time and unavailing resistance. A 
Jlank movement in the presence of an 
active enemy is one of the most dan- 
gerous evolutions in war, universally 
condemned by all experienced masters. 
Seneffe, Kollin, and Rosbach, may be 
quoted as good illustrations. Mar- 
mont ventured this at Salamanca, in 
an evil hour, for his own reputation, 
and paid dearly for the temerity. 
Massena had previously encountered 
the same risk after Busaco; but, be- 
ing favoured by accidental circum- 
stances, he escaped unpunished. The 
Spartans at Leuctra were sacrificed by 
the incapacity of their commander. 
Cleombrotus expiated his errors as a 
general by a soldier’s death. The 
broken remains of his army retired to 
their eamp, carrying off the body of 
their king, while the Thebans exult- 
ingly erected a trophy on the field of 
battle. With the ancient Greek war- 
riors, the erection of a trophy was held 
as the foremost symbol, and most de- 
cisive evidence of victory. The origin 
of this custom dates back to the bar- 
barous ages, when it was usual for the 
victor in a combat to fix the head of 
the principal person of the vanquished 
ona post. As civilisation advanced, 
a suit of armour was suspended instead 
of the mortal exuvie, and this they 
designated a trophy. The loss of the 
Thebans at Leuctra was trifling. That 
of the Lacedemonians amounted to 
four thousand men ; and of seven hun- 
dred Spartan citizens present in the 
action, four hundred were left dead 
on the field. Never before had those 
haughty democrats received such a 
severe check, such a humiliating les- 
son ; but they endured both with stoic. 
ism worthy the disciples of Lycurgus, 
and mourned less for the dead who had 
fallen with honour, than for the survi- 
vors who returned home with dimi- 
nished glory. 

There can be no doubt that the only 
effectual method of repelling such a 
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column as that of Epaminondas would 
have been by opposing a similar one, 
with a corresponding alignment of the 
whole army; but to carry this into 
execution on the instant, would argue 
a general of quick, intuitive genius, 
equal in abilities to his opponent, and 
capable of at once penetrating the na- 
ture of an attack as novel as it was dan- 
gerous. The leading error of Cleom- 
brotus consisted in losing the few mo- 
ments allowed him by the rapidity of 
his adversary, in moving to the right, 
diminishing his depth to extend his 
front, and leaving a gap in the centre 
of his army, which, in spite of supe- 
rior numbers, was thus exposed to be 
beaten in detail, and could in no one 
quarter oppose an equal resistance. 


Supposing there was not time sufli- 
cient, as it probably would have turned 
out, to execute the double movement 
of both flanks on the centre, Cleom- 
brotus might still have saved his battle 
by a less complicated change of front. 
The right wing of the Theban army 
was too weak to be dreaded, or to risk 
close combat. It was not absolutely 
requisite to leavea large opposing body 
of infantry in that quarter, or to ad- 
vance his own left wing. The mis- 
chief to be apprehended arose entirely 
from the attack of the solid column and 
the cavalry on the right. He could have 
thrown back his own right, en potence, 
according to modern military phra- 
seology, leaving his centre in its origi- 
nal position, reinforcing his phalanx, 
and sustaining his cavalry by divisions 
drawn from his extreme left (m), for 
which purpose they were perfectly 
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By a quick operation, requiring no 
more time than that of the Theban 
commander, he might have wheeled 
on his centre as a pivot, throwing for- 
ward his left and refusing his right 
simultaneously; taking advantage of 
his numerical preponderance to in- 
crease the depth of his phalanx, and 
to withdraw his cavalry to the extreme 
right, supported by small platoons of 
infantry, supplied from the division 
(m), which could have been well spar- 
ed for the purpose. The subjoined 
plan will show the nature of this move- 
ment, leaving the reader to speculate 
on its probable result, as compared 
with the fatal mistake which Cleom- 
brotus was betrayed into in the con. 
fusion of a sudden surprise. 


available, as shown in the following 


diagram. The Duke of Wellington 
made amovement very much resembling 
this at Fuentes D’Onore, changing his 
front, and holding firm by his left 
centre in the heat of the action. Le 
gained the battle, at the conclusion 
of which, a considerable part of his 
army occupied ground at right angles 
with his original position. Had Na- 
poleon, covered by his cavalry, tried 
this operation towards the close of 
Waterloo, when outflanked by the 
march of the Prussians on Planchenoit, 
instead of venturing his last desperate 
charge with the Imperial guards against 
the British, he might have kept his 
army together without total discomfi- 
ture, and tried the hazard of another 
conflict on the following day. His 
ultimate defeat might still have been 
a matter of calculation, but time would 
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have been gained—and in a very little 
space of time, as history has repeatedly 
taught, some unforeseen incident has 
often changed the issue of a battle. 
Changing front during combat is a 
very delicate operation, requiring great 
steadiness and discipline on the part of 


It must be remembered that in 
ancient warfare, before the introduc- 
tion of artillery and fire-arms, the 
generals on either side could distinctly 
perceive every movement of their ad- 
versaries, undisturbed by noise, and 
unobscured by smoke—two very im- 
portant advantages. The Chevalier 
Folard, in his ingenious and instruc- 
tive commentary oa the battle of 
Leuctra, observes, that he sees no 
method of resisting with success an 
attack in column, but to engage in the 
same order. This principle has been 
borne out by uniform success, in all 
ages, until the great Peninsular War of 
our own days, when the Duke of Wel- 
lington invariably sustained, and as 
infallibly foiled, the impetuous advance 
of the French heavy columns by bri- 
gades of infantry in extended line, 
drawn up according to the British sys- 


the troops, and the utmost nicety of 
calculation in the commander. The 
slightest wavering would render the 
whole abortive, as the smallest mismea- 
surement in the first angle of a trigono- 
metrical survey reduces the entire plan 
to a mass of error. 


tem, only two deep. The close fire of 
such a line, enveloping front and flank, 
poured in withthe steady aim and deter- 
mined resolution, which British troops 
alone can evince under such circum- 
stances, was never’ withstood by the 
bravest veterans who had triumphed 
at <Austerlitz, Jena, and Wagram.* 
Of this a memorable instance occurred 
at the decisive climax of Albuera, when 
the battle was almost lost to the arms 
of England, and retrieved by the ad- 
vance of the fourth division under Sir 
Lowry Cole. The French, in their 
well-replenished annals of glory, can 
produce no parallel instance of a mas- 
sive column scattered and driven head- 
long before the charge of an unsup- 
ported line. The description of Sir 
William Napier is so apposite and 
eloquent that no apology is required 
for subjoining an extract :— 
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British Brigades of Infantry in Line, at the crisis of Albuera. 


“Tn vain did Soult with voice and ges- 
ture animate his Frenchmen; in vain did the 
hardiest veterans break from the crowded 
columns and sacrifice their lives to gain time 
for the mass to open out on such a fair field ; 
in vain did the mass itself bear up, and 
fiercely striving, fire indiscriminately upon 


friends and foes, while the horsemen hover- 
ing on the flank, threatened to charge the 
advancing line. Nothing could stop that 
astonishing infantry. No sudden burst of 
undisciplined valour, no nervous enthusiasm 
weakened the stability of their order ; their 
flashing eyes were bent on the dark columns 


* A great proportion of the English soldiers who fought at Talavera, Albuera, and 
Waterloo, were inexperienced recruits, or drafts from the militia, and had never before 


drawn a trigger in actual fight. 
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in their front; their measured tread shook 
the ground; their dreadful vollies swept away 
the head of every formation; their deafen- 
ing shouts overpowered the dissonant cries 
that broke from all parts of the tumultuous 
crowd, as slowly, and with a horrid carnage, 
it was pushed by the incessant vigour of the 
attack, to the farthest edge of the height. 
Then the French reserve mixed with the 
struggling. multitude, and endeavoured to 
sustain the fight, but the effort only increased 
the irremediable confusion. The mighty 
mass gave way, and like a loosened cliff 
bent headlong down the steep. The rain 
flowed after in streams discoloured with 
blood, and eighteen hundred unwounded 
men, the remnant of six thousand uncon- 
querable British soldiers, stood triumphant 
on that fatal hill.” * 

We pass now to the consideration 
of the battle of Mantinea, the last in- 
cident and closing triumph in the life 
of Epaminondas, who had then only 
reached his forty-eighth year. On this 
occasion, the advantage of numbers 
was on the side of the Theban confe- 
deracy, in the proportion of 33,000 to 
24,000. The troops of many nations 
were mixed together in that motley 
army. ‘The Spartans were now under 
the leading of their aged king, Agesi- 
laus, a general of great experience 
and reputation, and even exaggerated 


by the partiality of Xenophon into an 
equality with Epaminondas. He well 
remembered Leuctra, had twice suc- 
cessfully defended the city of Sparta, 
and was thoroughly acquainted with the 
skill and inexhaustible resources of his 
active antagonist. He might, there- 
fore, have been expected to be better 
prepared than he was to meet at Man- 
tinea an improved repetition of the 
manceuvres of Leuctra. But the frost 
of eighty years, which silvered his head, 
may be supposed in some measure to 
have chilled the energies of his mind. 
Folard, writing of Mantinea, says :— 
‘The order and distribution of the 
Theban troops in this battle are worthy 
the admiration of the ablest judges. 
I know nothing more excellent and 
singular; since Epaminondas we have 
no example of the like order. This is 
unquestionably the masterpiece of that 
great captain. No commentator has 
hitherto paid the least attention to so 
beautiful and able a disposition; a 
circumstance the more surprising, 
Xenophon having written such a full 
and clear account, that it is impossible 
not to perceive the strength of his 
reasoning without having much expe- 
rience or knowledge in war.” 


ORDER OF BATTLE AT MANTINEA,. 
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(AA) Theban army in order of battle as they first appeared on the ground. (bb) Theban cavalry, inter- 
spersed with, and supported by, platoons of light-armed infantry. (c) Solid column of infantry, formed on 


the right, and which broke through the Spartan centre. 


(dd) Remainder of the Theban infantry, in line, 


(BB) Spartan army, drawn up in line, with cavalry on each flank, (ee) Spartan cavdlry on the left flank. 
(J) Phalanx of heavy-armed infantry. (gg) Light-armed infantry, formed in rear of the phalanx. 
(AA) Spartan cavalry, scattered by the charge of the Thebans. (ii) Athenian cavalry, in alliance with the 


Spartans, posted on the right flank. 


* Napier, Peninsular War, vol. iii. 
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Epaminondas, at Mantinea, followed 
up, by a brilliant variation, the same 
plan of attack which had been attended 
with such signal success at Leuctra. 
According to the description of Xeno- 
phon, which i is very minute and intel- 
ligible, he marched in the order in 
which he intended to engage, that no 
time might be thrown away when he 
came in sight of the enemy. Time 
lost or well employed is the crowning 
test of merit or insufficiency in a ge- 
neral. The great point is to know 
when and how to seize the critical 
moment. ‘The Theban army appeared 
on an eminence opposite to the Spar- 
tans, and halted. Epaminondas did 
not display his whole force at once, or 
move directly in a line parallel to the 
enemy, but “showed the front of his 
heavy column on the right, with the 
cavalry on each flank. His momentary 
pause induced the Spartans to conceive 
that he had no intention of engaging 
that day, but was preparing to encamp 
and take up his ground for the night. 
They consequently abandoned their 
ranks, and were breaking into con- 
fusion, when Epaminondas, having 
brought up the remainder of his heavy 


armed infantry in line, on the left of 


his column, suddenly wheeled on his 
extreme left as a pivot, and threw his 
whole army in an oblique direction 
across the Spartan phalanx, so that his 
right approached almost to immediate 
contact with their centre, keeping, at 
the same time, his own centre and left 
wing far removed from the possibility 
of attack. A glance at the plan will 
show the skill and power of this for- 
mation. The Spartans were unable to 
penetrate his object, but bewildered by 
his rapidity, and held in awe by his 
well known abilities, they stood im- 
moveable, and watched, in breathless 
anxiety, the issue of the moment. But 
they were not kept long in suspense. 
Epaminondas suddenly faced his co- 
lumn (ce) to the right, bearing with 
irresistible weight through the Sparts an 
ranks, and separating their phalanx, so 
that it became impossible for the wings 
to act in concert, or afford mutual 
support to each other, At the same 
moment, his cavalry on the right (0), 
supported by platoons of light infantry, 
charged home the Spartan horse, and 
routed them after a sharp contest. 

While this was executing, he moved 
forward the remainder of his cavalry 

on the left (b), also supported by and 
intermixed with infantry, to an emi. 


nence, from whence they held the 
Athenian horse (i) in check, preventing 
any advance against the flank of his 
massive column, so that nothing of any 
importance was done on that side. It 
will be observed that the Spartan light 
troops were drawn up in rear of their 
phalanx, where they were paralyzed, 
and totally ineffective. Had they been 
interspersed with the cavalry, they 
might have done good service. The 
Spartan leaders committed another im- 
portant mistake in doubling their squa- 
drons, which must have See of 
128 horse each, in direct violation of 
the military practice of that age. Epa- 
minondas divided his into small troops, 
which moved as briskly as the others 
were heavy and unmanageable, and, 
in addition to the advantage of more 
rapid movement, they were covered 
and supported by the light infantry. 
It was the intention of the Theban 
general, that as soon as the centre was 
pierced, his column should divide, 
facing to the right and left, and bear 
down: the disjointed wings of the enemy 
in opposite directions. Everything 
turned out exactly as he had antici. 
pated. The Spartans were broken and 
confounded, and a victory, complete 
as that of Leuctra, appeared to be 
within his reach. But at that decisive 
moment, while animating his men with 
voice and example; fighting in the 
hottest of the meleé, with the un- 
guarded valour of a common soldier, 
he received a mortal wound from the 
thrust of a javelin. At the mournful 
sight, the Thebans, struck with dismay, 
wavered in their career of triumph, 
and a despairing cry arose in their 
ranks, similar to that which burst from 
the Highland clans at Killiecrankie, 
when Dundee fell from his saddle while 
impetuously urging on the pursuit. 
The Spartans gained time to reunite 
their scattered forces, and recover from 
the confusion into which they had been 
thrown. They prevailed in several 
partial encounters; while the Thebans, 
after desperate fighting, rescued their 
dying general, and bore him to his 
tent. ‘The issue of the conflict was 
dubious. Both armies retired to their 
respective camps, each erecting a tro- 
phy on the field of battle. The ashes 
of Epaminondas were entombed on the 
spot where he fell, and a monument 
erected to his memory, consisting of a 
single column, on which his own shield 
was suspended. Pausanias, who lived 
and wrote in the second century, under 
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the reign of Hadrian and the Anto- 
nines, mentions that the monument was 
still remaining in his time. The loss 
at Mantinea was nearly equal on both 
sides, but the Spartans were the first 
to ask permission to bury their dead. 
Xenophon concludes his remarks by 
observing, “Each party claimed the 
victory, and neither gained any advan- 
tage ; indecision, trouble, and con- 
fusion, more than ever before that 
battle, pervaded Greece.” ‘The de- 
scription and reflections of Xenophon 
are clouded by unjust partiality. The 
honours of victory undoubtedly re- 
mained with the Thebans, but the death 
of Epaminondas rendered them sha- 
dowy and ineffectual. Oh, the won- 
derful man!” exclaimed Agesilaus, 
when he heard of his decease. ‘To 
which may be added the most tho- 
roughly honest heart, and the most 
consummate general Greece ever pro- 
duced. ‘To him may be applied the 
same compliment which Montecuculi 
yaid to his adversary, Turenne, when 
the fall of that renowned general was 
reported tohim. ‘* What a pity to lose 
such a man, who did honour to human 
nature!” Except as a subject for phi- 
losophic reflection, it is useless now to 
speculate on what changes — have 
occurred in the destinies of 
had Epaminondas survived his last 
great battle, and continued to direct 
by his genius, the energies of the The- 
ban confederacy. The aspect of the 
civilised world might have altered its 
features, the M: icedonian confederac vy 
might never have been established, and 
the progress of events entirely thrown 
into a different channel. 

Mantinea affords a brilliant example 
of the superior advantage of breaking 
the centre rather than attacking the 
wings. ‘The former plan has been 
almost universally successful. An army 
has many resources if defeated on 
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(a) Theban column, moving obliquely against the Spartan centre. 
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either flank, but when penetrated in 
the centre, cut in two, and separated, 
the remedies are doubtful, and not 
easily applied. Lord Nelson's two 
great battles of the Nile and Trafalgar 
are beautiful illustrative instances of 
the Theban tactics, as applied to naval 
warfare. In the first, with no nu- 
merical superiority, either in ships or 
weight of metal, he doubled on the 
vessels of the enemy, and brought two 
of his own to bear against each of 
theirs. At Trafalgar, with an inferior 
fleet, he broke the line of the combined 
squadron, separated the centre, van,and 
rear; and had the action been fought 
at a distance from the land, the pro- 
bability is, that not a single French or 
Sp: inish ship would have escaped. But 
one mode suggests itself by which such 
an attack as “that of Ep: uminondas, at 
Mantinea, might be successfully re- 
sisted. The Spartans were well aware 
of their inferiority as horsemen. This 
had been too often tested to be a sub- 
They should, therefore, 
in the first instance, have withdrawn 
ther light troops from the rear of the 
phalanx, where they were worse than 
useless, and posted them in support of 
their cavalry. When the heavy column 
of the Thebans came on obliquely, and 
threatened their centre, the experience 
of Leuctra might have told them that 
it was not to be resisted by the ordi- 
nary formation. They could, with 
equal rapidity, have wheeled back on 
the right and left, leaving an open 
space in the centre, into “which the 
ponderous wedge of the enemy would 
have plunged, while the files of their 
own phalanx, thus doubled and trebled 
in depth and weight, might have re- 
torted the attack on each flank, with 
corresponding vehemence. ‘The fol- 
lowing sketch demonstrates the nature 
of this movement :— 


(b) Spartan wings. (c) Spartan pha- 


lanx thrown back on right and left, to receive the attack, with increased depth of files. 
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Such an operation as we have" here 
shown, carried into effect at the mo- 
ment of engaging, or in the heat of 
contest, would demand great prompti- 
tude in the commander, with quick 
perceptive discipline in his troops. 
But it is not without successful 
illustration. Something very like 
it occurred at ‘Talavera, on the 
second day. The Guards, by a gallant 
and most impetuous charge, had swept 
before them a French column, but 
pushing on too far beyond their own 
supporting line, were taken in flank by 
the enemy's artillery and cavalry, and 
while disorganised in the ardour of 
pursuit, assailed a second time by a 
fresh reserve. An opening was left 
in the British centre by this rash ad- 
vance ; and at the same time, the Ger- 
man Legion being hardly pressed, fell 
into confusion. At this crisis, the bat- 
tle looked more than doubtful, but the 
Duke of Wellington, ever ready at the 
important point and moment, saw, with 
an eagle glance, the position of affairs, 
and brought up the forty-cighth regi- 
ment, exactly when and where they 
were wanted. * Colonel Donnellan was 
seen advancing with his battalion, 
through the midst of the disordered 
masses. At first, it seemed as if this 
regiment must be carried away by the 
retiring crowd, but wheeling back by 
companies, it let them pass through the 
intervals, and then resuming its proud 
and beautiful line, marched against the 
right of the pursuing columns, plied 
them with such a destructive musket- 
ry, and closed upon them with such a 
firm and regular pace, that their for- 
ward movement was checked, the 
French wavered, and the battle was 
restored,”* 

On studying the battles of Leuctra 
and Mantinea, as important events in 
military history, one leading conclusion 
suggests itself, namely, that any new 
system is certain of success, when first 
introduced. Like many discoveries or 
inventions in other sciences, it may not 
stand the test of time and repetition, 
but carries all before it at the outset, 
by the force of novelty and surprise. 
There is nothing more worthy of re- 
mark, and at the same time more high- 
ly honorable in the character of Epa- 
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minondas, than his constant poverty, 
which was carried to such an extent, 
that as in the case of the Master of 
Ravenswood, it almost threw a cloud 
over his personal dignity and import- 
ance. It is neither easy nor agreeable 
to associate exalted rank with ex- 
treme privation. Once, when prepar- 
ing to set out on one of his most im- 
vortant expeditions, he was obliged to 
Saewn fifty drachms (about £1 17s. 6d. 
of our present currency), to purchase 
the necessary outfit—a slender fund 
to supply the camp equipage of a com- 
mander-in-chief, and scarcely suflicient 
to furnish a knapsack as economically 
restricted as that allowed by Sir Char- 
les Napier, for a British regimental 
officer when summoned to the field in 
India. On another occasion he re- 
mained at home in seclusion for several 
days, and received no visitors, because 
his only mantle had been sent to be 
cleaned.t At this very time he reject- 
ed, with contempt, a large present in 
gold, with which a Thessalian prince 
had ventured to propitiate his favorable 
intercession, and dismissed, with in- 
dignation, a messenger from the King 
of Persia, whose credentials were an- 
nounced by the overture of unlimited 
bribery. More pithy sentences are 
preserved as uttered by Epaminondas, 
than by any of the ancient sages, foun- 
ders of sects, and teachers of philoso- 
phy, with whose immediate province 
and avowed calling it fell to instruct 
succeeding generations by recorded wis- 
dom, and bequeath aphoristic lore for 
the benefit of posterity. One of his 
most remarkable sayings bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to a passage in Shaks- 
peare. On the evening before Leuctra, 
while absorbed in his dispositions, and 
full of the great event which was to 
decide the fate of his country, he was 
informed that an officer of distinction 
had just expired quietly in his tent. 
**Ye gods!” exclaimed he, “ how is 
it possible to die in such a crisis!” 
Hotspur, when informed of his father’s 
illness, just before the battle of 
Shrewsbury, utters nearly the same 
sentiment :— 
“* How has he the leisure to be sick, 
In such a justling time ?”f 


When arraigned with Pelopidas for re- 


* See Napier, ‘‘ Peninsular War,” vo’. ii. 
¢ See Alian and Plutarch. 
{ First part of Henry IV., Act. IV. Se. 1. 
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taining his command beyond the term 
prescribed by law, and called on for his 
defence, he answered, ‘* The law con- 
demns me—I merit death. I demand 
only that this inscription be engraven 
onmytomb. ‘The’ Thebans sentenced 
Epaminondas to death, because he 
forced them to attack and vanquish 
the Lacedemonians, whom they did not 
before dare to look in the face.’” Of 
intestine commotions, he said—* The 
victory in civil war is at best an un- 
happy prize.” Having heard that his 
shield-bearer had sold a captive his 
liberty—*‘ Give me back by buckler,” 
said he to him; * since your hands are 
soiled with money, you are no longer 
worthy to follow me in dangers.” One 
of the lowest of the people, aman of 
infamous habits, hi id been detained in 
prison— Why?” said Pelopidas “did 
yourefuse mehis pardon?” ** Because,’ 
replied his friend, ‘it ill becomes a 
man like you to interest yourself for 
a man like him.” Whilst he was en- 
camped, in winter, in.Arcadi¢ ly the de- 
puties of one of the adjacent cities pro- 
posed to him to enter and take up his 
quarters in it. ‘‘No,” said Epami- 
nondas to his officers; ‘if they saw us 
seated by the fire, they would take us 
for ordinary men.” On another occa- 
sion, whilst reconnoitering the ene my’s 
pan pre vious to an attac k, a vlo- 
ent peal of thunder caused a great 
alarm amongst his soldiers, and the 
augur ordered the march to be sus- 
pended. The general was asked, what 
could be the meaning of such a pre- 
sage? * The ut the enemy has chosen 
a “bad camp,’ cried he, with 
fidence. The coura; ge of the 
revived, and the position was carried 
on the following day. We take leave 
of E paminond: 1s, with the cloquent sum- 
mary of his character by the Abbé 
Barthele my,* as handed down byall the 
eminent write rs of antiquity, without’ 
one qualifying exce ption, and in which 
their condensed opinion is ably ex- 
pressed. ‘‘ He was, perhaps, the great- 
est man that Greece ever has pro- 
duced; for why should we not grant 
this title to the general who perfected 
the art of war, who eclipsed the glory 
of the most renowned commanders, 
and was never vanquished but by for- 
tune; to the statesman who gave to 
Thebes a superiority that she had 


con- 


troops 
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never before possessed, and which she 
lost immediately on his death ; to the 
negotiator, who, in the general assem- 
blies of Greece, always maintained a 
superiority over the other deputies, and 
found means to retain in the alliance 
of Thebes, his country, even the states 

who were jealous of the growth of this 
new sear to the man who equalled 
in eloquence the foremost of the Athe- 

nian orators, was no less devoted to his 
country than Leonidas, and, perhaps, 
more just than even the inflexible Aris- 
tides.” While we contemplate this 
portrait, drawn by so many able hands, 

nothing scems W anting to its gener: ul 
gracefulness and perfect symmetry of 
proportion. Among the gifted few 
who have fulfilled hi ch destinies, as 
heralded down to us by history, whe- 

ther Christian or Pagan, it would be 
difficult to select one on whom the 
verdict of all ages has been so unani- 
mously eulogistic ; ; whose epitaph is so 
just a comment ry on his life, and 
whose memory has ‘survived the purify- 
ing ordeal of time, with reputation un- 
stained by frailty, and character un- 
blemished by deforming passions, 


——— The Swede of victory." —Byrovy. 


After a long lapse of years, with all 
the changes and improvements which 
progressive knowledge, civilisation, and 
refinement, and above all, the Chris- 
tian revelation has wrought in the feel- 
ings and prospects of human nature, 
there appears a very striking resem- 
blance and identity in the career of 
Gustavus Adolphus of Swede Ny and 
that of E paminondas ; not only in ge- 
neral integrity of character and culti- 

vated genius, but in many bers allel in- 
cidents of their active lives. Both were 
amiable and affectionate in their pri- 
vate rel: ations, ardent lovers of truth, 
unswerving in honesty of purpose, 
eminent in unselfish devotion to the 
public interest, ac complished scholars, 
and generals of original invention ; and 
both. yielded up ‘their existence far 
from bei ‘ing full of years, although 
overflowing with renown, on battle- 
fields rendered for ever memorable by 
association with their names. Each 
was an ardent worshipper of true glory, 
sensitive and impatient of personal dis- 
honour. The Theban in the agonies 
of death, demanded the production of 


* Travels of Anarcharsis, vol. ii. 
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his shield, as a proof that the enemy 
had gained no trophy to commemorate 
his fall. The Swedish monarch died 
literally, as it was said of him, with 
the sword in his hand, the word of 
command on his tongue, and victory 
in his imagination. “Each has been 
compared, by eminent historians, with 
the elder Scipio Africanus,* but we 

confess we cannot trace the peculiar 
points of similarity. The Theban and 
the Swede present a much more striking 
parallel. Scipio and Epaminondas, it 
is true, were of the same age, forty- 

eight, when death ce them; they 
defended themselves when unjustly ars 
raigned, by the same appeal to their 
victories ; but the former e xpatri iated 
himself in disgust, to avoid factious 
prosecution, and died with an ana- 
thema against his countrymen on his 
lips, and an injunction that his bones 
should not be conveyed to Rome ; 
while the latter never wavered in his 
true devotion to his native land, repel- 
led ingratitude with conscious dignity, 
and fell gloriously in arms, struggling 
to uphold the supremacy which he 
himself had conferred on Thebes. 
Scipio and Gustavus had this in com- 
mon, that each adopted the plan of 
carrying the war into the enemy's 
country; but the advantage of com. 
parison lies with Gustavus. The power 
of Carthage was already debilitated, 
and on the decline, when attacked at 
home by Scipio; while that of Austria 
and the empire, when assailed by the 
arms of Sweden, was full of resources, 
and had never before received any 
check. 

Gustavus Adolphus inherited his 
first name, and a most illustrious de- 
scent from the celebrated hero Gusta- 
vus Vasa, his grandfather, who founded 
the dynasty, and liberated his country 
from the oppressive tyranny of Den- 
mark. [is second name, Adol phus, 
he received from. his grandmother 
Adolpha. He was born at Stockholm, 
in 1594, and ascended the throne at 
the early age of fifteen, while yet a 
minor by the statutes of the realm, 
but even then permitted to assume the 
personal exercise of government. The 
choice he made of ministers and coun- 


* Plutarch, to his lost life of Epaminondas, associated that of Scipio, with a comparison. 
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sellors proved him fully adequate to 
sway the destinies of a kingdom. 

His education had been carefully 
attended to, and seems in all respects 
to have resembled that bestowed 
on Henry IV. of France. He was 
gifted by nature with great genius, a 
prodigious memory, and a desire of 
learning almost beyond example. He 
enriched the University of Upsal, 
founded a royal academy at Abo, in 
Finland, and a college at Dorp, in 
Livonia. He dedicated much time to 
the study of the art of war, and suc- 
cessfully tried his valour and abilities 
in the field, against the Danes, the he- 
reditary enemies of his crown, Mus. 
covy, and Poland. He made an ad- 
vantageous peace with the two first, 
and com elled the last to evacuate Li- 
vonia. His life has been very elabo- 
rately written in English by the Rev. 
Ww alter Harte.t This work, published 
in 1759, combines knowledge, research, 
and scrupulous accuracy, but so dis- 
figured by a crude, pedantic style, that 
it is always unpleasant, and sometimes 
difficult to understand. Nevertheless, 
it may be considered a safe authority 
to be quoted from without danger. 
Some curious anecdotes are connected 
with this production, which the reader 
may amuse himself with, by looking at 
the memoir of the author, in Chal- 
mers’s ** Biographical Dictionary.” It 
seems strange that a writer should take 
such pains to render himself unread- 
able, but the eccentricities of the hu- 
man mind are not easily fathomed. 

When the King of Sweden entered 
on the German War, and risked his 
life, with the resources of his country, 
on the issue of what appeared at first 
a very unequal contest, his own king- 
dom was safe from invasion, and his 
personal interests were in no way in- 
volved in the quarrel. The motives 
which chiefly induced him to take arms 
against the head of the empire, were 
the love of glory, and zeal for the Pro. 
testant religion, But his enterprise, 
however chivalrous, was at the same 
time combined with prudence. He 
fortified himself by alliances with 
France, England, and Holland, before 

he commenced his march. His prepa- 


T Translated into German, by John Gottlieb Bohme, Professor of History, in the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic. Another very good Life is to be found in the “ Family Library,” published 


in 1839. 
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rations were well matured. Until his 
reign, Sweden possessed no regular 
army. He formed and executed the 
project of having 80,000 men con- 
stantly well armed, disciplined, and 
clothed in uniform. He accomplished 
this without difficulty, from the per- 
sonal attachment and confidence, which, 
without reserve, his subjects reposed 
in their sovereign. His infantry, 
trained under a new system of tactics, 
invented by himself, became the terror 
of Europe, and were generally irre- 
sistible. Like Epaminondas, he ele- 
vated his country from a second, to the 
rank of a first-rate power. ‘The gene- 
rals trained in his school, maintained 
the national glory long after his pre- 
mature death. The fame and influence 
of Sweden continued for more than 
eighty years, and sunk only under the 
ruinous and exhausting enterprises 
of Charles XII. Her sun went 
down for ever on the fatal field of 
Pultowa. From that moment, her 
Muscovite neighbour and rival rose to 
ascendancy, gradually expanding into 
the enormous, the unwholesome pre- 
ponderance which that gigantic empire 
appears destined to exercise over the 
nations of the earth. 
Gustavus, with inferior forces, ad- 
ranced into the heart of Germany, and 
at Leipzig, on the7th September, 1631, 
encountered Tilly, the far-famed Aus- 
trian commander, who had triumphed 
in thirty pitched battles, and never, 
until that moment, sustained a defeat. 
By superior generalship, the energy of 
a new system, the irresistible power 
of an attack in column, and the brav- 
ery of his troops, directed with un- 
equalled skill, he obtained a complete 
and overwhelming victory, the effect 
of which was felt through the Euro- 
an world. On this decisive success, 
Pad he marched immediately toVienna, 
such was the consternation of the em- 
ire, that it was thought he might 
ows made himself master of that ca- 
pital, and dictated the terms of peace, 
as Napoleon afterwards did more than 
once, in the palace of the Emperor. 
But Gustavus remembered how Han- 
nibal, after Canna, was unable to pos- 
sess himself of Rome, and that Epami- 
nondas twice led his conquering troops 
within the precincts of Sparta, but on 
neither occasion could retain a perma- 
nent hold of the city, or compel his 
enemies to a pacification. On the 15th 
April, 1632, the Swedish monarch 


gained immortal honour by the passage 
of the Lech, where Count Tilly was 
killed. He then marched into Bavaria, 
and found the gates of all the principal 
cities thrown open on his approach. 
When pressed torevenge on Munich the 
cruelties perpetrated by Tilly and the 
Imperiaiists at Magdeburgh (which me- 
mory shudders to retrace) ; to give up 
that capital to pillage, and burn down 
the palace of the Elector; ‘ No!” re- 
plied he, ‘let us not imitate the savage 
barbarity of the Goths, our ancestors, 
but strive rather to alleviate than in- 
crease the inevitable miseries of war.” 
On the defeat and death of Tilly, the 
renowned Wallenstein, Duke of Fried- 
land (a subject almost as great as the 
Emperor his master), who had been for 
some time in disgrace, was again called 
to the chief command, andinvested with 
unlimited powers. His profound sa- 
gacity and long experience in war, 
with a superstitious reliance on his good 
fortune, generally impressed, pointed 
him out as the only general capable of 
arresting the progress of Gustavus, or 
equal to an encounter with his genius 
and activity. The King of Sweden, 
anxious to come to issue with his new 
antagonist, offered him battle near 
Nuremberg; but the wily Bohemian 
declined the challenge, and succeeded 
in repulsing an incautious attempt to 
force his intrenchments. The action 
lasted for ten hours, during which 
every regiment in the Swedish army, 
including the reserve, was led on to the 
attack. The King was exposed to the 
most imminent danger, and nothing 
saved him from a total overthrow but 
the masterly manceuvres by which he 
covered his retreat. This was the only 
check he ever received in all his com- 
plicated operations ; and this, it must 
be confessed, he provoked by his own 
impetuosity. He exposed his brave 
soldiers to a difliculty, which even they 
were unable to surmount. This mis- 
take was shortly after retrieved on the 
plains of Lutzen, but his own life was 
the price at which victory over Wal- 
lenstein was dearly purchased. Al- 
though contrary to the advice of his 
best generals, he determined to risk a 
great battle, with an army far supe- 
rior to his own in numerical strength. 
He advanced for that purpose, and 
found the Imperial forces posted with 
every advantage that skill could sug- 
gest, and supported again by formida- 
ble intrenchments, Many of his of- 
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ficers counselled him to fall back, but 
he silenced all arguments with a deci- 
sive answer. ‘ I cannot endure,” said 
he, ** to see Wallenstein under my very 
beard without making some animad- 
versions upon him. ‘There he lies be- 
fore us, intrenched up to his tecth, but 
by God’s blessing I will unearth him 
to-morrow, and behold, with my own 
eyes, how he can acquit himself in the 
open field.” |The Swedes prepared for 
battle with joyful alacrity, and with 
early dawn, on the 16th of November, 
1632, the king drew up hisarmy, and pre- 
pared to attack the enemy’s centre with 
a ponderous column, exactly as Epami- 
nondas broke the Spartan phalanx at 
Mantinea. But the darkness of the 
morning, increased by a thick fog, and 
a deep ditch dug across the Austrian 
front, directly on the line by which he 
proposed to advance, disorganised his 
plan, and forced him to make a general 
movement to the right, so as to occupy 
firm ground which lay between the ditch 
and the hostile camp. 
effected without some trouble and con- 
siderable loss of time, during which 
Wallenstein remained immoveable, and 
stirred not from his well-defended lines. 
The Swedish army then sang “ Luther's 
Hymn,” the King leading offin a deep, 
sonorous bass. ‘The effect of forty 
thousand voices, thus pealing out in 
unison, may be easily conceived, and is 
described by contemporary authorities 
as having been awfully impressive. It 
startled the free companions and dis- 
solute levies of the Imperial army, who 
were as little accustomed to religious 
observances, as Goring’s ranting Cava- 
liers or Kirke’s Lambs. 

The battle commenced, each side fight- 
ing with desperate valour, inspired by 
mutual animosity, the spirit of national 
rivalship, and an implicit confidence in 
the skill and resources of their respec- 
tive leaders. Gustavus led his indo- 
mitable infantry into the thickest of the 
fight, evincing the same imprudent 
disregard of personal safety, which cost 
Epaminondas his life at Mantinea. He 
was rendered doubly conspicuous by 
his large, majestic stature, and by being 
mounted on a horse of unusual colour. 
No fault but this could be discovered 
in his conduct, no single error detected 
in his masterly dispositions ; whilst 
Wallenstein scarcely acted up to his 
reputation, and has been condemned 
by military critics in more than one 
important mistake. His methodical 


All this was not . 


science was no match for the rapid evo- 
lutions of the Swedish system. The 
Saxon allies of Gustavus gave way and 
fled ; while nearly at the same moment, 
Pappenheim, one of the ablest generals 
in the Imperial service, arrived upon 
the field with seven thousand fresh 
combatants, to reinforce the Austrian 
ranks, already far outnumbering the 
army of the King. But the Swedes 
bore down all before them ; and were in 
the full career of victory, when Gusta- 
vus, who had outstripped the brigades 
composing his main body, and was 
fighting sword in hand at the head 
of the Smaland regiment of cavalry, 
received first a ball in the left arm, and 
shortly after a pistol shot through the 
body. On that important day, he had 
laid aside his ordinary cuirass, and 
wore nothing but a doublet of grey 
cloth, with the distinguishing military 
scarf. His horse being also wounded, 
plunged furiously and flung him to the 
earth. Ilis two attendant grooms, 
though mortally stricken, threw them- 
selves across his body, and a gentle- 
man of the bedchamber having cried 
out, in order to save his sovereign’s 
life, that he was the King, was instantly 
stabbed to the heart by an Imperial 
cuirassier. Gustavus, faint with loss 
of blood, and nearly dying, being asked 
who he was, replied with heroic firm- 
ness, “I am the King of Sweden, and 
seal with my blood the Protestant re- 
ligion, and the liberties of Germany !” 
He received five more wounds, and was 
finally dispatched by a bullet through 
the head. He had still strength left 
toexclaim, “‘ My God! my God!—alas, 
my poor queen!” as his noble spirit 
passed for ever from the scene of its 
mortal glory. His body was recovered 
by Colonel Stalhaus, in spite of the 
most vigorous efforts of Piccolomini, 
who strove to carry it off. The reader 
will at once perceive the close resem- 
blance, in many circumstances, be- 
tween the death of Gustavus and that 
of Epaminondas, with the similar result 
which each catastrophe produced on 
the immediate event of the two battles. 
The last words of these illustrious war- 
riors were equally memorable. Lutzen, 
too, like Mantinea, was rendered inde- 
cisive by the death of the successful 
commander. The Swedes fought for 
nine hours with unfailing pertinacity, 
notwithstanding the loss of their beloved 
monarch, and remained masters of the 
field of battle. Wallenstein retired, 
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and abandoned his position, so carefully 
fortified ; but he sent off despatches to 
the Emperor, claiming the victory, and 
announcing the death of his formidable 
enemy. ‘Te Deum” was sung in all 
the churches of Vienna, a very doubtful 
evidence of assumed success. 

The fall of Gustavus was considered 
equal to the most unquestionable tri- 
umph. With Epaminondas, the power 
of Thebes was withered. He left no 
successor capable of upholding her mi- 
litary prowess or political importance. 


It was not so with the interests of 


Sweden on the death of her great 
king. Bernard, DukeofSaxe- Weimar, 
Torstenson and Kniphausen, Horn and 
Banier, are names inscribed on the 
page of history with undying reputa- 
tion. During a long series of years, in 
many arduous campaigns, and by more 
than one brilliant victory, they main- 
tained the honour of the Swedish arms, 
and vindicated the superiority of the 
school in which they had been trained. 
No surmise has ever reached posterity 
that Epaminondas fell otherwise than 
in fair combat, by the hand of an open 
enemy. The death of Gustavus has 
been attributed to treachery. Many 
attempts have been made to fix this 
crime on the Duke of Saxe-Lauenburg, 
who was in close attendance on his per- 
son throughout the day, and was 
supposed to have been bought over 
by the gold of the Emperor, or the 
intrigues of Cardinal Richelieu. The 
charge rests on no evidence, while there 
are many collateral circumstances to 
prove the contrary. As in the case of 
is successor, Charles XII., at Fre- 
dericshall, the subject ought to be in- 
vestigated with caution, lest the me- 
mory of an innocent man should be un- 
justly stigmatized. Epaminondas, as 
we have seen, was never married, and 
with him his race concluded, His only 
progeny was the fame of his achieve- 
ments. Gustavus, less happy in this 
respect, left, by his consort, Maria 
Eleonora, of Brandenburgh, one infant 
daughter, the wayward Christina, who 
with every advantage of careful edu- 


cation and natural talents, was con- 
trolled by an evil disposition, and her 


life furnishes a melancholy chapter in 
the book of human depravity. Yet 
this abandoned woman, who abdicated 
herthrone ina fit ofcaprice, and then de- 
sired to resume it; who changed her 
religion, less from conviction than for 
convenience; and who terminated adis- 
graceful amour by an atrocious murder, 
has been admired by maudlin sympa- 
thisers, and is not without apologists 
even among the learned and respecta- 
ble. ‘The celebrated philosopher and 
mathematician, Leibnitz, dishonoured 
his name by this infatuated sophistry. 
It is some consolation to know, that 
when Christina received notice to quit 
Fontainebleau, after the assassination of 
the Marquess Monaldeschi, and even the 
scruples of the Vatican hesitated to re- 
ceive her for a time, she applied to 
Cromwell, through the Swedish envoy, 
for permission to reside in England. 
**-No!” answered the stern Protector; 
** tell the Popish harlot that I revere 
the memory of that great man, her 
father, as much as she has disgraced 
it; but while I live she sets no foot 
within this land of Britain.” 

Leuctra and Mantinea, with their 
modern parallels, Leipsig and Lutzen, 
are not surpassed in interest or impor- 
tance by any ofthe most famous bat- 
tles recorded in history. They afford 
abundant materials for instruction to 
the military neophite, and may be 
studied with profit by experienced 
officers. 

Gustavus Adolphus had only reached 
his thirty-eighth year when his career 
was so prematurely closed. Placing 
his portrait side by side with that of the 
illustrious hero of antiquity, with whom 
we have proposed to associate him, 
each stands forward, almost without 
flaw or blemish, noble examples of the 
man, the warrior, and the legislator— 
excellent alike in all the relations of 
life, either social or political : combin. 
ing that intuitive genius which con- 
ceives, that tempered wisdom which 
plans, and that happy combination of 
courage and of conduct which ensures 
success to the most exalted enter- 
prises, 


J. W. C. 
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THE CANCIONEROS, 


We have now reached (in chronolo- 
gical order) the era of Garcia de Re- 
sende,* to whom Portugal is so much 


indebted as the compiler and editor of 


the “ Cancionero Geral,” or general 
song book; in which is preserved a 


collection of interesting specimens of 


early Portuguese poetry, which would 
otherwise have long since utterly pe- 
rished. 

Before the time of Resende, some 
old Cancioneros had existed in manu- 
seript; but they have either been 
wholly lost, or have become inaccessi- 
ble to the researches of the zealous 
student. Even Bouterwek and Sis- 
mondi acknowledge that their anxious 
researches failed to discover any of the 
older ‘¢ Cancioneros,” or song books, 
A few relics of their contents only have 
reached posterity, like fragments which, 
disengaged from a submerged wreck, 
float obscurely along upon the trou- 
bled waves of the ocean of Time. 
From the little now known of the 
elder Cancioneros, it appears that the 
subjects of the ancient Muse of the 
Peninsula were—first, Love, the all- 
absorbing passion, held by the warm 
and tender Southerns as at once spi- 
ritually a religion, and temporarily the 
business of life ; secondly, Adventures 
in the Wars with the Moors ; thirdly, 
Devotional Poems; fourthly (and less 
in proportion to the others), Louvores, 
or Panegyrics on Friends, or on He- 
roes and celebrated Characters. 

The oldest specimen with which we 
are acquainted is a kind of rude bal- 
lad, which Bernardo de Brito, the 
Cistercian monk and chronicler (he 
died, 1617), has given in his ere | 
of the Lusitanian monarchy, and whic 
he extracted from an ancient MS. Can- 
cionero no longer extant. The ballad 
commemorates, in monotonous rhymes 
and bald language, an obscure and 
romantic adventure that occurred dur- 
ing the dominion of the Moors in the 
Peninsula, and in the reign of Abdur- 
rahman, the Moorish King of Cor- 


dova (in the latter part of the eighth 
century). Abdurrahman, a brave sol- 
dier and skilful politician, had fre- 
quently vanquished the Christians, the 
only portion of whose soil that remain. 
ed free from the domination of the 
Crescent was the little kingdom in the 
mountains of the Asturias; and the 
victorious Moor had gained such ascen- 
dancy, as to extort from the cotempo-. 
rary Christian kings the most abject 
treaties, and among them one which 
the Christian writers of those times 
have been ashamed to mention, though 
it is related by the Arabic historians, 
and is often alluded to in the old Spa. 
nish Cancioneros of a subsequent date. 
It is the disgraceful tribute of a hun. 
dred young maidens of noble birth and 
a hundred others of inferior rank, to 
be chosen annually from amongst the 
handsomest of the Christian females, 
and carried to Cordova, and distribut- 
ed among the Mahometan harems. 
True, Aurelio (he died, 775) strove to 
avoid this degrading and unmanly im- 
post. He was compelled by force of 
arms to submit, as were also his suc- 
cessors, Silo and Mauregato. Mau- 
regato, the natural son of Alfonso L., 
King of Leon, having deposed the 
rightful heir, Alfonso, his half-brother, 
was fain to sustain his usurped throne 
by the aid of the powerful Moors, and 
to court the friendship of Abdurrah. 
man, to whom he promised to pay the 
maiden tribute unresistingly and punc- 
tually. The subjects of Mauregato 
were incensed at an odious tax, which 
was not only degrading to them as 
men, but which brought, every year; 
disgrace and mourning into so many 
families, and rent asunder the tender- 
est ties. But they had neither poli. 
tical nor military strength to battle 
for its abolition in the field. All their 
demonstrations were necessarily con. 
fined to the gallant exertions of isolat- 
ed parties. The young men of differ. 
ent districts occasionally formed them- 
selves into little bands, and watched in 


* See No, II. in the Dupuix Untversrry Macazine, No, COXXXIL, for April, 1852, 
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ambush the passage of some Moorish 
detachment, returning from a town or 
village with the extorted quota of 
maidens. On perceiving a favourable 
opportunity, they would attack the 
Moslems at disadvantage, and often 
succeeded in rescuing the captives, and 
restoring them to the embraces of their 
agonised parents. These encounters 
kept alive the chivalrous spirit of the 
young men, and gave rise to many 
romantic incidents, of which some re- 
miniscences are preserved in old Spa- 
nish Cancioneros and Romanceros (or 
ballad books). Many a warm and 
lasting love sprang up, at first sight, 
between deliverer and delivered—many 
a young victor surrendered his own 
freedom on the spot into the fair hands 
whose chains he had just unbound— 
many a sensitive girl gazed admiringly 
on her champion’s face, embellished 
by the glow of action, and dignified 
by the pride of victory, and quickly 
exchanged gratitude for love. 

During the reign of the detested 
Mauregato (who died, 783), a Moorish 
escort was returning to Cordova with 
six young girls, taken from some part 
of the north of Portugal. A party of 
young men, headed by one Goestor 
Ansur and his brother, watched them 
till they entered a thick wood of fig- 
trees to rest and refresh themselves. 
Then the Christians attacked them 
unawares, anda battle ensued. Goestor 
Ansur had his sword broken in the 
combat; but he tore off the branch of 
a fig-tree, and fought valiantly with it, 
till he and his comrades obtained a 
complete victory, and liberated the 
ivedy prisoners. The eventual issue 
of the encounter was marriage between 
the maidens and their benefactors. 
The scene of the exploit is still pointed 
out by the name of “ Figueira das 
Donas,’* i. e., the Figwood of the 
Women (from Figo, a fig). It is not 
far from Viseu, in the province of 
Beira, to the north of the Mondego. 
Goestor Ansur, in memory of his 
achievement, assumed on his shield, for 
arms, five fig-leaves proper, on a field 
Or; and took the name of “ Figuei- 
redo (from Figueral, a figwood) ; his 


brother taking the appellation of “ Fi- 
gueroa ;” and they became the found- 
ers of the families of Figueiredo and 
Figueroa;—names which, in after times, 
have been inscribed by their bearers 
on the pages of Spanish and Portu- 
guese history and literature. The 
Spanish branch of Figueroa was enno- 
bled in the person of Don Gomez 
Soarez Figueroa, by Henry IV. of 
Castile (1468), with the title of Count 
of Feria,t and his descendant was 
afterwards advanced to the rank of 
Duke of Feria by Philip II., in 1577. 

The ballad celebrating the above ex- 
ploit, which is preserved by the Monk 
Brito, and which was sung for two or 
three centuries in the province of 
Beira, seems to have been composed 
by Figueroa, the brother and zealous 
imitator af Goestor Ansur, who was 
himself captivated by a fair captive. 
It is written in long stanzas of short 
lines, which echo each other, with one 
monotonous unvarying rhyme, and in 
language so meagre, that we find it 
difficult to make our translation duly 
correspond with the skeleton-like ori- 
ginal :— 


THE FIGHT OF THE FIGWOOD,. 
FROM THE GALLICIAN, OR OLD PORTUGUESE. 
Into the Figwood came Figueiredo ;f 
Into the Figwood too came I; 
Six fair maids he there discover'd, 
Six fair maids I did desery. 
Weeping, sighing, he perceiv’d them : 
I, too, saw them weep and sigh. 
“Who maltreats ye? Wherefore must ye 
Bear this lot of cruelty ?” 
Into the Figwood came Figueiredo, 
Into the Figwood, too, came I. 


Thus to me a maiden answered : 
* Sir, I cannot tell you why ; 
Woe to realm where wicked monarch 
Works his people misery. 
Had I weapons, I mistake me 
If their use I would not try ; 
No man then should captive drag me— 
This foul law I would defy, 
Now, farewell, good youth! I know not 
Tf again beneath the sky, 
Yet to meet and speak together 
Fer shall be our destiny.” 
Into the Figwood came Figueiredo, 
Into the Figwood, too, came I. 


* There are various places in Portugal called Figueira; as Figueira, at the mouth of the 
Mondego, a flourishing market town; Figueira, between Coimbra and Thomor, &c. But 
the affix ‘of the women” marks the scene of the adventure. 

¢ Feria, a small town in Spanish Estramadura, four leagues from the frontiers of Portu- 
gal, on a hill, having a strong castle, and a fertile territory. 

} Pronounced in four syllables, as Fi-ga-re-do. 
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Thus spake I to her: “ O, never 
Think from thee my feet shall fly : 
I at goodly price will purchase 
Charms that thus delight mine eye. 
Still, through regions strange and distant, 
I thy steps will ‘company ; 
Long, long ways, though rough and weary, 
Shall seem short when thou art by. 
Well I know the Arab language, 
I can speak it skilfully : 
Any Moor who dares oppose us, 
I will smite him, he shall die.” 
Into the Figwood came Figueiredo, 
Into the Figwood, too, came I. 
To the Moor those captives guarding 
I with stealthy step drew nigh ; 
Fiercely did he threat my maiden— 
Then my wrath blaz’d fierce and high. 
Figueiredo broke a Fig branch: 
Then a Fig branch, too, broke I. 
Fast he plied his club around him, 
I as fast my club did ply ; 
We the Moor robb’d of the maidens 
He had seiz’d in robbery, 
Then to her with whom I'd spoken, 
Did I bind a tender sigh, 
Out of the Figwood went Figueiredo, 
Out of the Figwood, too, went I. 


Brito has preserved, in his history of 
the Cistercian Order, another old lay, 
also founded on the issue of a skirmish 
between the Moors and Christians, and 
written by the hero of the adventure 
himself, Gonzalo Hermiguez.* He was 
the son of Hermigo Gonzales, a war- 
rior under Alfonso Henriquez, Count 
of Portugal, (as he was styled), who 
struggled for the independence of his 
country against the Mahometan in- 
truders; and who gave them so signal 
a defeat at Ourique (in Alentejo), that 
he was crowned king on the field by his 
victorious troops (1139), and founded 
and maintained the kingdom of Por- 
tugal. At Ourique, Hermigo Gon- 
zales overthrew so many of the Moors, 
chiefly by his agility, that he obtained 
the cognomen of O Luctador, the 
Wrestler. His son, Gonzalo Hermi- 
guez, inherited his father’s prowess ; 
of which he gave so many proofs in the 
continual strife between the Moors and 
the Christians, that he became cele- 
brated by the appellation of Traga 
Mouros, or “the Moor Eater.” ‘To- 
wards the close of the reign of King 
Alfonzo Henriquez (about 1189), 
Gonzalo Hermiguez determined to 
make reprisals on the Moors for the 
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captives they had taken from among 
the natives of his country. With a 
band of intrepid followers he embarked 
in boats on the River Saldao, or Sado, 
and pursued his course to the Town of 
Aleacer do Sal (in Alentejo), then in 
the hands of the Moors, It was mid. 
summer; the Mahometans were cele- 
brating their Feast of Bairam, and, with 
the females of their families, were 
sporting and dancing on the grass, 
near the open gates of the town. 
The Lusitanians lay sometime in am- 
bush, watching their movements ; and 
Gonzalo was particularly attracted by 
a beautiful Moorish girl whom he saw 
sporting with her female companions, 
full of graceful gaiety, and he resolved 
to appropriate Aer as his prize. He 
and his followers rushed from their 
lurking place upon the dancers; but, 
though the Mussulmans were taken by 
surprise, they fought bravely and ob- 
stinately, and frequently snatched 
from Hermiguez the lovely prize he 
had seized. But Fatima (such was 
her name), had, on her side, remarked 
the young Portuguese at his first ap- 
pearance, admired his valour and his 
fine person, and was not a little flat- 
tered by the value he set upon herself, 
as testified by the desperate efforts to 
obtain her, which made him the centre 
of the fight, and the object of general 
attack from her countrymen; and it 
would seem, that instead of being 
alarmed, or offering any resistance, 
she threw herself in the way of re- 
capture by Gonzalo as often as she was 
snatched from him; but his courage 
and determination prevailed, and he 
bore off his captive in triumph. Sub- 
sequently, his eloquence converted her 
to Christianity—love, no doubt, sharp- 
ening Ais controversial acumen, and 
softening down her prejudices ; at her 
baptism she exchanged the name of 
Fatima for that of Oriana, and, 
passing from the font to the altar, she 
was wedded to her victorious lover— 
victorious alike in battle and in contro- 
versy, and he composed a short ro- 
mance as a memorial of his exploit, 
and of his hallowed love. This little 
poem is more rude and less intelligible 
in language, and less regular in struc- 
ture than that of the preceding ballad, 
which, however, is older by three cen. 


2 Hermiguez, is “the son of Hermigo;” the termination ‘ ez” being equivalent to the 
Norman “ Fitz”—so Henriquez is “the son of Henry.” 
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turies ; it has but faint traces of rhyme, 
or of the assonance of vowels, so usual 
in the Peninsular poetry. 

Why a poem of the twelfth century 


should be more barbarous than one of 


the eighth, must be explained by the cir- 
cumstance, that Brito copied the more 
recent poem from an old MS. of its 
own era ; and that he gave the earlier 
romance as sung in his own time (the 
end of the sixteenth century, and be- 
ginning of the seventeenth), by the 
people of Beira; where, being orally 
preserved, it became gradually and na- 
turally modernised, in its descent from 
the lips of one generation to those of 
the succeeding. The poem of Gon- 
zalo Hermiguez presents so many* 


difficulties, that we are unable, in our 
version, to offer an exact likeness of 
the original. We give the sense (as 
well as we can collect it), but in the 
length of the lines, and the recurrence 
of the rhymes, we have ventured to fill 
up its irregularities and deficiencies. 
This old poem, unlike the ancient pro- 
lix romances, that begin at the begin- 
ning, plunges at once * in medias res.” 
The first stanza at once relates the fre- 
quent captures and rescues of Fatima, 
in the thick of the fight; the second 
describes Gonzalo’s reflections on his 
first seeing her from his ambush; the 
third tells us of his affection for the 
wife he had doubly won :— 


TO ORIANA. 


Here, awhile I held thee ; there the shock repell’d thee, 
Still, still, as waver’d the fortunes of the fight, 
Here did’st thou grasp me; there again unclasp me; 
Thence would'st thou fly to me; hence did’st draw nigh to me, 
As here the champions parted, or there combin’d their might. 


Mem’ry shew’d thee brightly ; sporting, free and lightly, 

As when first I saw thee, with thy smiling face. 
Then, my fancy warming, thought—‘*O maid, so charming ! 
In this land around me, happy fate has found me 

Prize like thee to follow in the eager chace.” 


Oriana, dearest ! trust the lay thou hearest ; 
Life to me is only life since blest with thee : 

Life no value knowing, save of thy bestowing— 

Thou prize, that battle gave me, dost, in turn enslave me, 
For nothing fairer, dearer, thro’ all the world I see ! 


In the Library of the College of 
Nobles, in Lisbon, an old MS. Can- 
cionero is extant. The writing is, ap- 
parently, that of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and it gg about 260 poems, 
which, from the internal evidence, 
cannot be older than the middle of the 
thirteenth century. The manuscript 
also contains a Nobiliario, or Noble 
Book ; i.e., a Register of Noblemen’s 
titles and privileges. A selection from 
this old Cancionero was made by Sir 
Charles Stuart (afterwards Lord Stuart 
de Rothesay), when British Ambassador 
at Lisbon, and printe? under his own 
inspection, and at his own expense. 
But the number of copies was very li- 
mited; and the book is so rare as to 


be a literary curiosity, and is not to be 
met with among booksellers. It is 
entitled, ‘* Fragmentos de hum Can- 
cionero, tnedito que se acha na libraria 
do Real Collegio dos Nobres de Lisboa. 
Impresso a custo de Carlos Stuart, Soc. 
de Acad R. de Lisboa. 1823.”+ The 
language of the poems is like the Gal- 
lician used in the thirteenth century, 
and the versification is similar to that 
of the Provencals, Nearly the whole 
of the pieces are the work of one and 
the same author. They form a kind 
of Cyclus ; and intimate to the reader 
the tale of one of those tender and faith- 
ful passions which the Portuguese, in- 
fluenced by the romantic genius of 
their country, loved to envelop in a 


* Bouterwek has given the commencement of the original ; but sadly corrupted, and mis- 


written. 


+ Fragments of an in-edited Cancionero, found in the Library of the Royal College of 
Nobles at Lisbon. Printed at the expense of Charles Stuart, Fellow of the Royal Academy 


of Lisbon. 1823. 
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veil of mystery, through whose fold the 
transient and uncertain glimpses that 
peeped forth, warmed the imagination, 
and stimulated interest; like the 
glimpses of half-hidden charms, glanc- 
ing through the mantilla of the mo- 
dest and lovely senora. 

From one of the poems of this Cyclus 
we learn, that the poet was a certain 
John Coelho. From others, in which 
he speaks of the towns of Barcellas, 
Faria, and Nogueira, we gather that 
he lived chiefly in the northern pro- 
vinces of Portugal; that he first saw 
the lady of his heart at Santarem (on 
the north bank of the Tagus), where 
the Portuguese kings of the legitimate 
descent from Alfonso Henriquez often 
resided ; that the lady was his relative ; 
and that there were reasons that forced 
him to conceal his love; and that, 
though formerly renowned as a trou- 
badour, he discontinued the public ex- 
ercise of his talent, lest, haply, he might 
reveal too much. Atanother time, he 
permits his friends to guess among 
three names which is that of his be- 
loved, whether Sancha, Joanna, or 
Maria. From the following Cantiga 
we find that, during absence, he re- 
solved to plead his passion to its ob- 
ject, yet in their interviews he suffered 
the opportunity to pass unimproved, 
either through timidity or prudence— 


ABSENCE AND PRESENCE. 


While absent from my lady fair, 
A thousand times I ponder o’er 
Deep words to tell her all my care, 
When we too haply meet once more. 
But in her presence blest, then nought 
Of all I ponder’d can I say ; 
Her beauty banishes each thought 
Of pain and absence far away. 


I mourn when I behold her not, 
And frame sad plaints for meeting hour ; 
I see her—sorrow’s theme forgot— 
Far different is the strain I pour ! 
A lamp within my soul is dead, 
Absent or present, which I be, 
I see her not—then joy is fled— 
I see her—lost is memory. 


In the following, Coelho intimates 
the displeasure of his beloved, if he 
should reveal his secret to the world ; 
and he promises, if any one should 
guess her aright, he will falsely name 
another lady, in order to disguise the 
truth im 
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THE SECRET. 


In vain they urge, they ask me 
Whom serve I? who my fair? 
*Tis treason thus to ask me 
Our secret to declare. 
Thou will’st my heart’s allegiance, 
The world shall never know : 
Fear not !—my disobedience 
Shall never bring thee woe. 


For should they guess, and truly 
Term THEE my only love, 
With firm denial duly 
Suspicion I'll remove. 
Another sovereign, feigning 
To fill my bosom’s throne, 
I'll name—while thou art reigning 
In secret there alone. 


F’en thus, with false revealing, 
Traitor to truth I'll be; 
So, constant in concealing, 

I prove my truth to thee. 
One word to cause thy grieving 
No man shall win from me: 
My Uips all else deceiving, 

My heart is true to thee. 


To follow out this declaration, he 
names a Donna Leonora, in order to 
mislead those who were guessing too 
closely; but the strain of this little 
poem, so much lighter than his serious 
Cantigas to his nameless lady, shows 
that here he is butsporting withlove:— 


DONNA LEONORE, 


I swear by my faith, Donna Leonore, 

Nature has gifted thee well from her store : 
None in the world can with thee compare, 
Thou’rt best of the good, and fairest of fair ; 
I flatter thee not, ’tis the truth, I swear. 


I swear by my faith, Donna Leonore, 

Nature has gifted thee well from her store: 
Beauty has moulded and tinted thy cheek; 
Stately thou movest, and wisely dost speak; 
*Tis a joy and a pride thy love to seek. 


I swear by my faith, Donna Leonore, 

Nature has gifted thee well from her store: 
As glows among pearls the ruby’s red light, 
So shines among ladies thy beauty bright, 
Gladd’ning the eyes of thy constant knight. 


I swear by my faith, Donna Leonore, 
Nature has gifted thee well from her store : 
And I thank kind heaven, that in forming 
thee, 
Destin’d such happiness mine to be, 
Since thy heart’s dear love has been giv’n 
to me. 


Nature could lavish on thee no more, 
Lovely, and loving, and loy’d Leonore, 
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Then it appears that some one, who 
was his enemy, informed his lady-love 
that Coelho’s secret was known, and, 
perhaps, also, accused the lover of in- 
discretion, for she banished him from 
her presence :— 






THE SECRET REVEALED. 


The while she knew not that I lov’d, 
I liv’d my life so blest, so blindly ; 
I hover’d round her unreprov'd, 
Nor did she fear to greet me kindly. 
But ill betide the busy foe 
Who told her all so long I'd hidden ; 
Far from her sight she bade me go, 
Nor heard me plead one word unchidden, 


Would that my foe at once had slain 

Me, ere such pang his malice wrought me! 
Heart ne’er hath felt a keener pain 

Than exile from my love hath brought me. 
Death, once so fear’d, I sigh for now— 

Banished from her my soul doth honour ; 
I long—words cannot utter how 

I long to look once more upon her, 


I see the home where dwells my fair, 
But dare approach its threshold never. 
My eyes, my heart, have fix’d them there, 
With gaze and love unchanging ever. 
Oh! rather let me die than see 

That roof so near, nor venture thither ; 
Far from this spot I fain would flee, 

But how can I depart ?—and whither ? 


Next we find him obliged to quit the 
kingdom and go to sea:— 









THE LOVER AT SEA. 

They who in ships attempt the main, 
Esteem the evils of the sea 

The worst of fears, the worst of pain— 
In other guise they seem to me, 

Who, all-absorb'd in love’s regret, 

The terrors of the deep forget. 


The heaviest care man ever knew 
Is love, in hearts ordained its slave; 
And fear of death its darkest hue 
Assumes upon the angry wave. 
But never can the ocean’s rage 
One thought from love's fond cares engage. 


There was not, is not, ne’er shall be, 
A deeper, sadder care than love: 

Let those whose vacant hearts are free, 
Deny it ; I its truth will prove— 

I, who absorb’d in love’s regret, 

The terrors of the sea forget. 


’Tis love alone that haunts my pillow: 
I fear not death on wildest billow. 


It would seem that Coelho travelled 
into Spain, and found in the King of 
Castile and Leon a liberal patron; and, 
struck with the monarch’s greatness, 
he draws a comparison between him 
and the sea. 


SIMILE, 


I’ve seen in this world but one thing that can 
eer 

With the monarch of Castile and Leon com- 
pare ; 

Tis the sea—the glorious and wonderful 
sca— 

A king he resembles right royally. 


He rules with a mastery all must obey : 

Tho’ oft he gives largely, yet stern is his 
sway}; 

No power can withstand him, no art can con- 
troul ; 

And with reverence and dread he impresses 
the soul. 


All things the sea needs in himself he con- 
tains, 

And many a one by his bounty sustains ; 

Some men he enriches with lavish supply, 

And some he makes poor, and dooms others 
to die. 


And thus in his favour mild, generous, and 
good, 

3ut wrath and severe when arous'd in his 
mood ; 

And, ruling all others, resistless and free— 

So reigneth a king, and so reigneth the sea. 








As Castile and Leon were not united 
into one kingdom till 1230, it is clear 
that the above song must have been 
written ata later date. Coelho pro- 
bably alludes to Alfonso, as the King 
of Castile and Leon—the learned and 
philosophical monarch to whom Spain 
was indebted for the astronomical ta- 
bles, called after him, the Alphonsine 
Tables. 

Coelho bewails his exile from his 
country and the object of his love, in 
the following Cantiga :— 


THE LOVER IN EXILE.* 


Ah, lady mine! from thee I went, 
Heav'’n knows, without my will; 
And thro’ my land of banishment 
I wander joyless still. 
For never gladness can I see 
Where my fond eyes look not on thee. 








* Two Cantigas on the same subject, and nearly identical in expression as in ideas, are 


fused together in the above translation. 
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Here, where I’m doom’d so long to dwell, 
Afar from thee and home, 
Unceasing tears my sorrow tell, 
Alone and sad I roam ; 
And nought of gladness can I see 
Where my fond eyes look not on thee. 


I felt too well it was thy pleasure 
That from thee I should go: 

But ne’er hath man endur’d such measure 
As I of exile’s woe. 

For, while forbid thy face to see, 

No gleam of joy can shine on me. 


Of heaven, that did my heart ordain 
To love thee, warm and true, 
I ask, to lead me home again 
Where I thy charms may view. 
For nought of gladness can I see 
While thus depriv’d, dear love, of thee. 


At length we trace Coelho to Sego- 
Via, where he expresses himself as ex- 
pecting the termination of his mortal 
vareer; and the following Cantiga we 
may consider his 


DEATH SONG. 
I'm dying—Heaven forgive the gladness 
That now to part from life I feel! 
Death comes to free me from the sadness 
That on my heart hath set its seal, 
Yet hear, my friends! the minstrel’s mea- 
sure 
That breathes his sole regretting sigh : 
Alas! my light, my bosom’s treasure, 
I may not see ere yet I die. 


I'm dying !—once I lov’d life dearly, 
And. look’d with shrinking dread on 
death ; 
But now I go, so calm, so cheerly, 
And ask no more of vital breath. 
My friends! I feel your hands’ kind pres- 
sure— 
Ask ye what means my latest sigh ? 
Tis that my light, my bosom’s treasure 
I may not see before I die. 


I’m dying !—Heaven, in expiation 

Of my death-joy, my life receive ; 
And grant my hopes their consummation, 

No more to fear, no more to grieve. 
Dear friends! remember me with plea- 

sure ; 

I would not breathe e’en this one sigh 
If my soul’s light, my bosom’s treasure, 

I might but see befure I die. 


The above translations present speci- 
mens of a very small portion of the 
contents of this old Cancionero, but 
our limits will not admit of a greater 
number; and there is among them such 
a strong family likeness—so great a 
samenessin expression, subject, thou: ght, 
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and metre, that the few may serve to 
exemplify the many, and we may al- 
most say ** Ex uno disce omnes.” 

It was a frequent practice in the 
early days of the Portuguese muse, to 
collect the works of a prolific poet into 
a separate Cancionero, like that of 
Coelho. The poems of Alfonso X. of 

Castile formed a spiritual Cancionero, 
devoted wholly to the praises of the 
Virgin Mary, celebr: ating her miracles, 
graces, festivals, &e. In the preface, 
the royal author dedicates his heart to 
her, and constitutes himself her trou- 
badour, determining never to be the 
troubadour of any earthly lady. Al- 
fonso was born in Gallicia, and wrote 
in Gallician, or old Portuguese ; but we 
are not acqué ainted with any of his effu- 
sions which would be suitable to this 
paper. 

King Diniz of Portugal (who reigned 
from 1279 to 1325), filled two Cancio- 
neros : one contained his spiritual 
poems, the other his temporal verses ; 
the former is entitled ‘ Our Lady’s 
Cancionerno” (or song-book). Weare 
not able to offer any specimen to our 
readers. 

The royal family of Portugal was, 
at various periods, fertile in pocts; 
from amongst them we shall select one, 
who, from her title and her lineage, has 
some interest for the English reader— 
Donna Philippa de Lancaster, who was 
of English blood, and was descended 
from the royal family of England. 
John I., King of Portugal, had married 
Constance, daughter of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster (son of King Ed- 
ward III.), by whom he had many 
children; among them, Pedro, Duke 
of Coimbra, father of this Donna 
Phillippa, so called after Queen Phi- 
lippa, wife of Edward IIL, and sur- 
named, ** of Lancaster,” after her 
grandmother, Constance. Pedro was 
aman of valour and learning, and a 
votary of the Muses; in bravery he did 
not yield to our Henry V., the hero of 
Agincourt, who was his cousin. He 
accompanied his father, John of Por- 
tugal, and his brothers on an expedi- 
tion into Africa against the Moors; 
and at Ceutra won the golden spurs of 
knighthood. He travelled through 
E ngland, Italy, Germany, Spain, Tur- 
key, and ae Holy Land, and pene. 
trated to Babylon. He was received 
with honour at the court of Amurat 
Il. of Turkey, and was _ presented 
with the Marche of Trevisano, by the 
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Emperor Sigismond, on account of 
the aid he had afforded to that monarch 
against the Turks and the Venetians. 
On the death of his brother, King Ed- 
ward of Portugal (named after his 
great- grandfather, Edward the III. of 
England), Don Pedro was chosen Re- 
gent of Portugal, and guardian of the 
young king, Alfonso V., who subse- 
que intly married Don Pedro’s daughter, 
Isabel. Don Pedro governed during 
his regency with so much wisdom and 
goodne ss, that the people of Lisbon 
wished to erect a statue to him; but 
he declined to accept a testimonial 
which might be overthrown the next 
day, on some easy change of popular 
opinion. Had he then some dim fore- 
shadowing on his spirit that he would 
die a violent death near Lisbon, stig- 
matised as a traitor ? Don Pedro was 
extremely grave in his disposition, and 
reserved inhis manners. After Alfonso, 
his nephew and son-in-law, attained 
his majority, the enemies of Don Pedro 
poisoned the mind of the young king 
against him, representing the late re- 
gent as aman of intolerable pride, and 
of unbounded ambition, which was 
leading him to practise against the 
king and the state; and even going the 
lengths of accusing him of having r poi- 
soned the late king, and some others of 
the royal family. Among the most 
mé lignant of Pedro’s enemies, was the 
Duke of Bra; ganza,* his half-brother, 
whom he had loaded with benefits ; 
but among his zealour defenders, was 
that brother’s son, Don Fernando. 
Alfonso issued rigorous decrees against 
his uncle, even forbidding any persons 
to hold communication with him; and in 
this extremity, the unhappy Pedro was 
advised by his friend, the Count of 
Abrantes, to go to court to justify 
himself, to which the duke acceded, 
taking with him a thousand horse and 
five hundred foot, as an escort neces- 
sary to his safety. At Alfarroubiers 
near Lisbon, the king’s troops met a 
attacked the escort, and Don Pedro 
was killed by an arrow, 20th May, 
1449; the Count of Abrantes was also 
killed, after an obstinate defence. The 
son of Don Pedro, Pedro Constable of 
Portugal, was obliged to fly to Castile 
for refuge ; ; and the younger son, Don 
Diogo, was cast into prison. In a few 
years afterwards, the unhappy Queen 


Tsabella died, after a short illness, and 
was generally believed to have been 
poisoned by the enemies of her fa- 
ther. 

Amid this blight upon her paternal 
relatives, the Lady P hilip pa de Lan- 
caster had found solace in employ ments 
and thoughts far different from courtly 
favours or enmities. She was born at 
Coimbra in 1437, and was, conse- 
quently, twelve years old at her father’s 
unfortunate demise. She early dis- 
played a strong devotional feeling, and 
a taste for serious and deep literary 
pursuits. She chose for her residence 
the great Cistercian Convent, founded 
by King Diniz at Odivellas, near Lis- 
bon, without, however, taking the 
monastic vows. The Holy Scriptures, s 
and the Fathers of the Church, were 
her constant and favourite studies. 
She wrote a book of pious meditations, 
and translated a ** Treatise on Solitude” 
from the Latin of Laurentius Justianus; 
and, from the French, a ** Book of Ho- 
milies” for the whole ecclesiastical year. 
In the convent at Odivellas there is still 
extant a MS. of the above-named 
‘* Book of the Homilies” in her writing, 
illuminated by paintings from her own 
pencil. She devoted herself to the 
education of her niece, the Infanta 
Jo una, daughter of Alfonso V. by her 
sister, the Queen Isabella; and her 
success with her royal pupil was such, 


that the Infanta was considered one of 


the wisest and most accomplished wo- 
men of her time ; so that, when she was 
only eighteen years of age, the king, 
her f: ther, ap pointed her regent of the 
kingdom, when he went on an expedi- 
tion to Africa, in 1471; and her ad- 
ministration was distinguished for pru- 
dence and ability, acquiring for her the 
admiration and love of the people. On 
the king’s return, Joanna retired to the 


convent of Odivellas, to the society of 


her aunt Philippa, whom she took for 
her model, devoting herself to a life of 
religious celibacy (though without the 
vows), and refus ing all overtures for 
her hand that were made to her father. 
She removed to the Convent of Jesus, 
at Aveiro, where she died in 1490, 
aged thirty-eight. Donna Philippa de 
Lancaster continued at Odivellas, and 
died there in 1493. At the commence- 
ment of her manuscript before men- 
tioned, she wrote a hymn, as a dedica- 


* Natural son of King John I.; Don Pedro had created him Duke of Braganza. 
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tion. The following is our translation 
of it :— 


HYMN TO THE SAVIOUR.* 
I serve thee not, nor love thee, Lord, 
As fain I would, with love divine ; 
But who, save thee, can peace afford ? 
Then call me to thee, ever thine, 


Thou, the world’s treasure infinite, 
The great, the gracious Deity— 
Thou, who art all my life, my light, 
Didst die upon the cross for me. 


Unless renouncing self I live, 
I cannot serve or love thee well: 
Vouchsafe, then, Lord, thine aid to give, 
That I may learn in peace to dwell. 


At various periods, MS. Cancioneros 
were written in Portugal, but became 
lost in the lapse of time. It was in 
the sixteenth century, that Garcia de 
Resende formed the collection known 
as the “* General Cancionero,”’ a book 
which continues to be rare, and is 
not met with, even in Portugal, in 
the book trade. He says, that ‘he 
compiled it in order to preserve poems, 
trovas, and romances, which were in 
danger of being lost, like so many 
other things in Portugal.” Garcia de 
Resende was page to King John II. 
(brother of the devout Princess Joanna, 
of whom we have lately made men- 
tion). The page grew up a general 
favourite at the court, for he was 
good-humoured and obliging, had plea- 
sant social qualities, sprightly conver- 
sational talents, and agreeable accom- 
plishments. He was a graceful versi- 
fier himself, and had good elocution ; 
and the king took pleasure in hearing 


him recite his own verses and those of 


others. His Majesty, also, had him 
taught to play well on the guité ur, find- 
ing that he had a taste for music. Re- 
sende could likewise draw, and he 
often employed his talent for the 
amusement of his royal master. He 
relates, with a pleased simplicity, how, 
on an occasion when King John was 
going into Algarve, for his health, 
being then in the illness that ev entually 
proved fatal, he had breakfasted in 
the mountains, by the side of a rivulet, 
under the shade of some trees, and, 
being desirous of amusement, wished 
to play chess. ‘The chessmen were 
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produced, but the chess-board had, by 
some negligence, been left behind; 
and the king fell into a passion, and 
scolded his attendants. Resende, hear- 
ing the matter, took a couple of sheets 
of paper, pasted them together, and, 
producing his colour- box, made a 
chess-bos ard, which he stuck on a table 
with wax, and presented to the king, 
who was delighted, and said repeatedly 
to those around him, «* When any one 
wants to play chess, he need not pro- 
vide anything, so that he can have 
Resende at hand. 

On the marriage of Alfonso, King 
John’s only son, with the Princess 
Isabella of Castile, the king trans- 
ferred Resende to the service of his 
son, greatly against the page’s wish, 
he being much attached to the king. 
The young Alfonso was killed by a fall 
from his horse a few months after his 
marriage, t and Resende was taken back 
into John’s household, and appointed 
his secretary. He relates, that one 
day when King John was writing to 
the King of C astile, and Resende - was 
holding pens ready dipped in ink for 
his use, he stood so near his master, 
that he could scarce avoid seeing what 
he wrote, and, therefore, kept his 
head turned aside. The king ob- 
served it, and desired him to turn 
back his head into its proper position, 

saying, ** If I could not trust you fully, 
you would not be here. Let not this, 
however, teach you presumption, but 
rather fidelity.” The secretary, by his 
talents, amused many a languid hour 
of the royal patient in his lingering 
illness ; and the frequent marks ‘of ap- 
probation he received from the king, 
caused in him so much affection for the 
latter, that he determined on writing 
his *‘ Chronicle of King John If.” in 
order to commemorate the good quali- 
ties of his sovereign. After the death of 
John, Garcia de Resende was retained 
as secretary by the succeeding monarch, 
Emanuel, who, in 1514, sent him as 
ambassador to Rome, to Pope Leo X., 
to offer him the first fruits of the Por- 
tuguese commerce in India. In 1516, 
Resende compiled his ‘* Cancionero,” 
commencing it at Almeyrim, and fin- 
ishing it in Lisbon. This book, on 
its appearance, excited a lively interest 
in Portugal, and the ships bound for 


* This hymn is quoted in the Lusitanian Hagiology, by Cardoso. 
Tt His widow subsequently married King Emanuel. 
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India were frequently provided with 
copies of it. De Barros, in his * Asia,’ 
relates, that, in 1518, Antonio Correa, 
an oflicer under the Governor of Por- 
tuguese India, was sent to Pegu, to 
make a treaty with the king of that 
country, and when he (Correa) wanted 
to administer the necessar 'y 0% ith on the 
subject of the treaty, he judged the 
breviary of the ship’s chs apl: in too mean- 
looking, when placed beside the splen- 
did sacred books of the Indi: ans; and, 

accordingly, thought of substituting 
the new and handsomely bound “ Can- 
cionero,” which was on board. ‘The 
chaplain opened the ‘ Cancionero,” 
and found among the poems a para- 
phrase, by Luis da Silveira, on the 
words of Solomon, * V anity of vani- 
ties, all is vanity,” which he read aloud 
with solemnity and emphasis, making 
such an impression on Correa, that he 
declared he should consider an oath on 
that book, as solemn and binding as on 
the Holy Scriptures: on that book, 
accordingly, the oath was administered 
to both Christians and Indians. Re- 
sende was living in 1520. We are not 
acquainted with the period of his death, 
but it appears to have been shortly 
after that date. He wrote various 
poems, and amongst them, ‘ Trovas,” 
on the tragical death of Inez de Cas- 
tro, which have been much com- 
mended, but are too long for insertion 
here. At the end of his “ Chronicle 
of John II.,” there is a sort of rhymed 
chronicle of the remarkable events of 
his own time, a composition in which 
we discover no poetic merit; the tale 
would have been better told in plain 
prose. As a more favourable specimen 
of his poetry, we subjoin a Gloss on 
the reply of a lady, from whom he had 
requested some small gift, as a reward 
for his faithful love: the lady refused 
him any token of approv: al, saying to 
him, ‘ Better (is) faith th: in recom- 
pense,” words which he took for the 
motto to gloss, or comment upon :— 


‘* BETTER FAITH THAN RECOMPENSE.” 
Gloss. 


Thou that griev’st me, ruthless fair ! 
Mak’st my love glow more intense ; 
Smiling, driv’st me to despair, 
What have I ’mid a 
Better Faith oa an Recompense.” 
Grief itself ’s less sad than I, 
By i, cruelty opprest ; 
Plung’d in deepest woe | sigh, 
Still unpitied, still unbles 


Il my care ? 
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’Tis thy bliss my wreck to see; 
Love pervades my every sense ; 
Joy and hope forbid by thee, 
What, alas! remains for me? 
‘* Better Faith than Recompense. 


” 


Resende’s Cancioncro is chiefly con- 
fined to poets of the end of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; and displ: uys the names of se- 
venty- five prine ipal writers; but if we 
reckon with them those who have only 
contributed single pieces, we shall find 
specimens from 150 pens—the reigns 
of John IT, and Emanuel were fertile 
in troubadours. The Cancionero com- 
prises some devotional Poems; Elegies 
on the deaths of illustrious persons ; 
some tre inslations from Ovid's ** Hero- 
ides;” Love Songs (by far the most 
numerous) ; Louvores ‘or panegyrics ; 
Social Verses, gay Jeux d'esprit, like 
the French Vers de Societé, in which, 
sometimes, a whole company takes 
part; Epistles to Friends; Satires ; 
and poetical conflicts, in which a ques- 
tion was put as a challenge; such as, 
whether love that is silent, or love that 
complains, is the most earnest; and 
the poetic answerers express their 
opinions, e each trying to surpass the 
other in the skill of his reply. It must 
be owned that in these poems there is 
no great originality, no sublimity, nor 
much variety—an uniformity of colour- 
ing (so to speak) pervades all. This 
was not the age for high lyric flights, 
or profound thought; the character- 
istics are tenderness, a soft melancholy, 
and an earnest simplicity in the serious 
poems, and graceful sprightliness in the 
lighter pieces, and in both, we might 
add, sweetness of versification, but that 
can ‘only be appreciated by reading the 
originals, 

T hough the contents of the Cancion- 
ero are, as we have said, chiefly limited 
to the era of Resende himself, we must 
notice an exception—a royal poet who 
lived in the fourteenth century, King 
Pedro I. of Portugal, surname d the 
s* Severe,” and “ the Justiciary.’ .”’ The 
salient points of his life form ‘the part 
of Portuguese history best known to 
foreigners,—his two unfortunate mar- 
riages with Blanche of Castile, and 
Constance Manuel; his subsequent 
passionate love for, and secret mar- 
riage with, the beautiful Inez de Cas- 
tro, daughter of a Spanish noble who 
had fled to Portugal from the tyranny 
of his own sovereigu—the wickedness 
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and weakness of the King Alfonso IV., 
persuaded by evil counsellors of bad 
consequences to arise from the love of 
Pedro for Inez, whose romantic re- 
treat near Coimbra, the Quinta das 
Lagrimas, or Villa of Tears, is still 
pointed out to the traveller by the 
sympathising Portuguese. There the 
wedded lovers lived with their chil- 
dren—there was the scene of their 
happiness and their misery. Pedro 
was absent at the chase, and Inez 
sitting by their favourite ‘ Fountain 
of Love,” under the shadow of the 
noble cedars, when the king, with the 
barbarous courtiers, Pacheco, Coelho, 
and Gonzales, broke in upon her, and, 
reckless of the young and beautiful 
victim's tears, murdered her with their 
poignards, in the presence of her 
screaming children. When the prince 
hastened, on his return, to greet his 
beloved Inez, he found her a bleed- 
ing corpse stretched by the fountain ;* 
and that fair shining hair, for whose 
profusion she was celebrated, drenched 
in its waters, and her little children 
crying beside her. No wonder that, 
stung to the soul, he revolted against 
his unnatural father, and that the re- 
conciliation produced by the queen's 
mediation was but cold and hollow— 
no wonder that the death of Alfonso 
was accelerated by remorse. On his 
accession to the throne of Portugal, 
Pedro got possession of two of the 
murderers, who had taken refuge in 
Castile: these miserable but guilty 
men, Gonzales and Coelho, he put to 
a lingering death with every refine- 
ment of torture—Pacheco had effected 
his escape. Pedro, on the occasion of 
his coronation, in the Cathedral of 
Coimbra, caused the corpse of Inez, in 
the Convent of Santa Clara, to be taken 
out, after having lain there from 1355 
to 1357, dressed in royal robes, and 
placed on a throne beside him. He 
publicly swore to the fact of their 
marriage at Braganza, by a dispensa- 
tion from Rome, caused her to be pro- 
claimed queen, and crowned as such; 
and compelled all the nobles to do 
her corpse homage, and kiss the cold 
dead hand, jealously watching for any 
symptom of repugnance, After this 
ghastly coronation, the body was con- 
veyed by a right royal funeral pro- 
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cession to the place of regal interment, 
at the Monastery of Alcobaca, and laid 
in a tomb, in which her effigy was 

laced, crowned and in queenly robes. 
Pedro was afterwards buried beside 
her. In Kinsey’s “ Portugal Illus- 
trated,” a portrait of Inez is given. 
The enormous profusion of fair hair, 
dressed with scattered knots of ribbon, 
imparts, at first sight, something of a 
caricatured appearance ; but on gazing 
upon the face, we are struck with the 
sweetness and innocence of the expres- 
sion; and the beauty of the counte- 
nance grows upon us. ‘The story of 
Inez de Castro has been always a fa- 
vourite with the Peninsular Muse: it 
forms, perhaps, the most beautiful 
morgeau in Camoens. Resende cele- 
brated it in his Trovas ; Ferreira wrote 
in Portuguese a tragedy on the sub- 
ject ; and the Dominican Bermudez, 
two others in Spanish, one called 
** Inez afflicted” (Nise lastimosa); the 
other, ‘Inez crowned” ( Nise coronada). 
Guevara also wrote a Spanish drama, 
called, **To reign after death” (Rey 
nar despues de morir). De la Motte 
produced on the French stage a bom- 
bastic play on the subject; and Mallet 
a dull English tragedy, “ Elvira.” 

In Resende’s Cancionero are given 
two or three short Cantigas by the un- 
fortunate Pedro (thus we term him, 
for his temper was soured, and his life 
overclouded by the dreadful fate of his 
beloved wife). Though these little 
poems are without superscription or 
date, we are warranted in conjecturing 
them to have been addressed by Pedro 
to Inez before their marriage, and 
during the life time of his second wife, 
Constance. We offer translations of 
three of them: — 


CANTIGA I. 
When shall my love be blest ? 
When shall my grief be o’er ? 
Where shall my fears find rest, 
Ne’er to waken more ? 


Doubt lets not Grief depart ; 
Fear is still abiding : 

Changeful fate checks my heart 
From its warm confiding. 


Vainly doth Hope bestow 
A sunny smile on me; 
Ne’er doth my deep love know 
Blissful Certainty. 


*Some historians, however, say she was murdered at the Convent of Santa Clara at Coim- 
bra, where she had taken refuge; but the general tradition is as aboye, 
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CANTIGA IL 
Long sigh’d-for Peace! that all my pain 
Canst soothly end, 
Hope would not smile on me in vain, 
Wert thou my Friend. 


Be but my friend! so wilt thou turn 
My pain to pleasure ; 

And for the trials I have borne 
Due guerdon measure. 


Firm Faith can conquer grief—e’en now 
My griefs shall end 

And grim Despair will die, if thou 
Wilt be my friend. 


CANTIGA III. 
First of Earth’s Fair! how duly thine 
Is the best homage of the heart: 
I speak thy name as word divine, 
To me the joy of life thou art. 


Won by thy worth, thy charms, I give 
Thee all my love, so full, so free, 

That, self-unloving, now I live, 
Forgetting self, to think on thee. 


Faith, in thine eyes, doth far outshine 
All that Earth’s brightest joys impart: 
So, my life’s wealth ! like one divine 
Ill shrine thee in my faithful heart. 


Alvar de Brito Pestanha is, after 
King Pedro, one of the oldest writers 
in the Cancionero. His mother was 
the nurse of King Alfonso V.; and 
he himself fought among the king’s 
troops in the skirmish at Alfarroubeira, 
1449, when Don Pedro, Dake of Coim- 
bra (father of Donna Philippa de Lan- 
caster) was killed (see ante). He wrote 
several poems, both pathetic and 

sprightly. Among the former, a long 
elegy onthe death of the Prince Alfonso 
(son of John II.), who was killed by a 

fall from his horse (see ante). Pestanha 
was no abject courtier, but a free- 
spoken man, as the following little 
epigram will testify. He had re «jueste vd 
a favour (apparently a pecuniary re- 
ward for service rendered) from the 
king, and Alfonso referred him to his 
almoner. But Pestanha declined ac- 
cepting as alms a favour he thought he 
had merited in another light, and he 
tendered the king his refusal i in verse, 
running thus :— 


THE ALMs. 
Tis an evident truth that ill-placed disdain 
Awakes in the bosom deep qualms ; 
The man who deserveth a guerdon to gain, 
Ne’er brooks to receive it in alms, 
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We speak of an alms asa spiritual thing— 
A boon appertaining to Heaven : 
We designate “ guerdons” the grants of a 
king, 
For temporal services given. 


This world is vexation; but blessed is he 
Whose troubles his pious faith calms; 

The man who deserveth well guerdon’d to be, 
Seeks not his rewards in an alms. F 


In an allegory, Pestanha compares 
a troubled life to a tempestuous sea 
voyage :— 

ALLEGORY.* 

Ye lesser griefs, O leave me now! 

Leave me to heed my care profound, 
Cheerless from port, with labouring prow, 

I go, tho’ tempests howl around. 
Pity is scant, and woes prevail, 

To chill my heart—the wild wind’s force 
Lets me not hoist a helpful sail ; 
.. But rocks and sands beset my course. 


On different track from that I would, 

I’m forced by fate, ’mid billows’ strife : 
In anguish, and forlorn of mood, 

I soon must lose, or loathe my life. 
My life with mortal perils fraught— 

My wvearied heart is wounded sore ; 
Alas! to me what ills hath brought 

My parting from the peaceful shore. 


Along my gloomy voyage I 
From peril find no hour of rest ; 
The storms within my bosom vie 
With those that vex the ocean’s breast. 
With naked mast I’m driven still 
On rocks of discord, shoals of care ; 
While nought avails my heed or skill, 
Nor ery for mercy, breath’d in prayer. 


I see no glimpse of hope or cheer ; 
Amid the angry waves’ turmoil, 
Against the wind and tide to steer, 
Incessant at the helm I toil. 
No sheltering harbour can I meet ; 
No man will aid or pity give— 
Lone on the deeps, and tempest-beat, 
Mid thousand deaths I, dying, live. 


We are inclined to think that, in 
writing this allegory, Pestanha had in 
his mind the similar allegory of Horace 
(book i., ode 14), when, symbolising 
Rome as a ship, he dissuades the re- 
public from encountering the storms of 
civil war :— 

* O Navis, referent in mare te novi 
Fluctus? O quid agis?”’ &c. 

Don Guterrez Coutinho, son of Don 
Fernando Coutinho, Marshal of Por- 
tugal, is noted in the history of his 


* Abridged fron the original. 
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country for his unhappy fate, the con- 
sequence of treason. In 1483, the 
Duke of Viseu, brother to the queen, 
wife of John IL., was flattered by some 
evil-minded adherents into the belief, 

that, if the king were removed, the 
duke could easily succeed to the 
throne; and, he accordingly, formed 
a conspiracy against the crown and 
life of his sovereign. The court, at 
this time, often left Lisbon, during the 
summer heats, or in times of sickness, 
and resided sometimes at Santarem, on 
the north side of the Tagus; and some- 
times at Almeyrim, on the south bank, 
just opposite to Santarem. The duke, 

during the progress of his plot, lived 
chiefly in or near Santarem ; his prin- 


cipal accessories were the Bishop of 


Evora, and Don Fernando de Menezes, 
his brother; Don Pedro d’Albuquer- 
que, and Don Guterrez Coutinho, 
with some others. ‘The brother of 
Guterrez, Vasco Coutinho, was about 
to quit the kingdom, on some displea- 
sure he conceived against the king; 
and Guterrez, thinking to enlist him 
for the duke, revealed to him the con- 
spiracy. Vasco’s loyalty was shocked 
at the idea of murdering his sovereign, 
and, forgetting his own disgusts, he 
dbtained a secret interview, in which 
he gave John information that saved 
the monarch’s life on more than one 
occasion, when he would otherwise 
have fallen into an ambush of the con- 
spirators. The king being at Palmella,* 
sent for the Duke of Viseu, whom he 
received in a private room, in the pre- 
sence of three nobles. What passed 
was never clearly revealed ; but John, 
whether in the heat of passion, or by 
pre-determination, plunged a dagger 
into the heart of his brother-in-law ; 
thus degrading himself from his kingly 
dignity t to become an exec utioner, if 
not a murderer. This transaction is 
a foul blot on the scutcheon of him 
whom the Portuguese called ‘“* The 
Perfect King.” “The chiefs of the 
conspiracy were at once seized. The 
bishop was thrown into a dry well in 
the fortress of Palmella, where he is 
said to have been poisoned.—(Re- 
sende’s ** Chronicle.”) Alburquerque 
was beheaded; as was Fernando de 
Menezes, the bishop’s brother, though 
it was known he had done all in his 
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power to dissuade the confederates 
from their plot. Guterrez Coutinho, 
at the earnest entreaty of his brother, 
Vasco, was admitted into the king’s 
presence to plead his pardon; but he 
expressed himself so ill, and ‘spoke i in 
such abject terms, that John was dis- 
gusted; and though obliged to spare 
his life, having pledged his royal word 
to Vaseo, he sent Guterrez to close 
prison in the castle of Avis,t where he 
died a violent death (the particulars 
are unknown), in a year afterwards, 
(in 1484). We extract from the 
«* Cancionero,” two pretty little songs 
by Guterrez Coutinho. The first 
(somewhat irregular in its structure) 
commemorates some days of happy 
love that he had spent in the company 
of the lady of his heart, while the 
court was at Santarem and Almeyrim. 
From the language, we conjecture, that 
this desponding and regretful song was 
written on his return to Santarem, 
where he became entangled in the con- 
spiracy that proved so fatal to him :— 


THE REMINISCENCE. 
Fair Santarem, with field and grove ! 
Proud Almeyrim, with towers beset! 
Ah! ye remind me of my love, 
Whose charms have made me self forget. 


O peaceful hours, how have ye fled! 
To plunge me in this anxious strife ? 

O Death! to lay me with thy dead 

Why hath not yet thy arrow sped ? 
Why leave the mourner still in life ? 


Would that life’s end at length I met ; 
Nor weal, nor woe again to prove : 

No more to Mem’ry’s vain regret 
Should Almeyrim recall the love 


That made me long myself forget. 


CANTIGA It. 
Fortune, thou canst make me 
Deepest sorrows prove; 
But thou canst not shake me 
From my constant love. 
I may lose the gladness 
Sought, ne’er won, by me: 
Live in hopeless sadness— 
Reft of life may be. 


Times and scenes may alter ; 
Earth from its axis move ; 
But J can never faulter 
In my constant love. 


Francisco de Silveira was grand 
master of the horse to John IL, +» and 





* In Estramadura, five miles from Setubal ( 


t Avis, in Alentejo. 


St. Ubes). 


Vasco Coutinho was created Count of Borba for his loyalty ; and, 
subsequently, distinguished himself in battle against the Moors in Africa. 
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in his official capacity was present at 
the decapitation of the Duke of Bra- 
anza,* at Evora, 1483, the duke 
Rosine been convicted of a treasonable 
correspondence with Castile. Silveira 
attended, richly clad, with his staff of 
office in his hand, and surrounded by 
men-at-arms. The poor duke thought 
him too carefully splendid, and re- 
marked, with some displeasure, ‘‘ How 
fine Francisco de Silveira is to-day !” 
On the occasion of the marriage of the 
Infanta Isabella, of Castile, with Al- 
fonso, Prince of Portugal, (shortly 
afterwards killed by a fall from his 
horse), John II. gave a number of 
fétes, and among them a tournament, 
at which the courtiers appeared with 
devices and mottos on their shields and 
banners. The device of Silveira was 
a number of moons, some full, some 
decreasing, and his motto was— 
“ Like these full moons my great misfortunes grow ; 
But the decreasing orbs my fortunes show.”’f 
The following are specimens of Sil- 
veira’s Muse :— 


CANTIGA, 
Sad, O sad, my heart is beating ; 
Sad, O sad, our lives will be: 
Mine for thee in sorrow fleeting— 
Say, will thine be griev'd for me ? 


We may mourn in fruitless sorrow 
Days we have not, nor again 

We from out the past can borrow, 
Life’s sweet spring-time, lost in vain. 


Thus too truly cause for weeping 
Henceforth, thro’ long years have we— 
But for me is thy heart keeping 
Mournful faith, as mine for thee ? 


CANTIGA II. 
Be blind, mine eyes! so best I'll brook 
Her loss whom I no more may see: 
Be blind! since ye may never look 
On her, once wont your bliss to be. 
Be blind! me needs no more employ 
Your powers, ye cannot yield me joy ; 
For she who thrall’d ye needs ye not— 
My love, your homage, scorn’d, forgot. 


Then, eyes, be blind! so best I'll bear 
The loss of her so lov’'d by me; 

What need ye sight ?—ye may not dare 
In her again your bliss to see. 


Ayres Telles de Menezes was a faith- 
ful servant and especial favourite of 
John II. ; he was one of the persons 
present at that monarch’s death in 
1495; on the loss of a master, to whom 
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he was strongly attached, he renounced 
not only the court, but also the world, 
and became a monk. ‘The following is 
one of his contributions to the ‘ Can- 
cionero” :— 
CANTIGA. 

When to the heart, oft wounded sore, 

Fresh sorrow comes, a blight to cast, 
It feels as if reviv’d once more 

Are all the griefs it deem’d were past. 


Calls it to memory back again 
Some joy that once too quickly flew? 
Remembrance only yields it pain 
Exceeding all the bliss it knew. 
E’en when its griefs on parting wing 
Have fled, no rest that heart can know ; 
For some new pang again can bring 
The past reviv’d in present woe. 


Louis Henriquez, of a noble family, 
distinguished himself as a brave officer 
in the wars in Africa, during the 
reigns of John II, and Emanuel. The 
** Cancionero” contains three long 
poems of his—an elegy on the death of 
John II.; another on the fatal accident 
and sudden death of King John’s son, 
the Prince Alfonso, written in Spanish; 
and a narrative of the taking of Aza- 
mor (a seaport in Morocco) by Diogo 
(or James), Duke of Braganza, in 1513. 
There are also several minor poems of 
Henriquez, both in Spanish and Por- 
tuguese. One of the latter we trans- 
late :— 

OBLIVION. 
Lethe, when shall I drink thy stream ! 

Thenceforth remembering never 
Past joy—past like a fleeted dream— 

Lost hopes—all lost for ever ! 

O could it be! my woe to weal 

Would change, ere rose the morrow ; 
It may not be—and I must feel 

Past pleasures turned to sorrow. 

Had I ne’er known, in better years, 

Joys I too fondly cherish’d, 

Remembrance would not now, with tears, 
Recall how soon they perish’d. 


In concluding this paper, we would 
observe, that we believe none of the 
poems herein translated have ever be- 
fore appeared in English. In fact, 
they are rare, and are not noticedeither 
by Bouterwek or Sismondi, excepting 
that the commencement of the old lay 
of ** Oriana” is quoted, and much mis- 
printed, in Bouterwek’s work on Por- 
tuguese literature. M. E. M. 


* Not the duke who was the enemy of his half-brother, Pedro, Duke of Coimbra, but 
his grandson, Ferdinand, third duke of Braganza. 


t See Resende’s ‘‘ Chronicle.” 
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Hanna’s Life of Chalmers. 


HANNA’S LIFE OF CHALMERS. 


In our Review* of Hanna’s “ Life of 
Chalmers,” we brought down the nar- 
rative to the first appearance of the 
great Scottish preacher in a London 


ulpit. 

On the 14th of May, 1817, Dr. 
Chalmers preached in Surrey Chapel 
the aniversary sermon for the London 
Missionary Society. 

His fame had gone before him. Al- 
though the service was not to commence 
till eleven o’clock, the crowd began to 
gather from almost day-break. ‘“ At 
seven in the morning the chapel was 
crowded toexcess, and many thousands 
went off for want of room.” The text 
was lst Corinthians, xiv. 22-25— 
‘Tongues are for a sign not to them 
that believe, but to them that believe 
not: but prophesying serveth not for 
them that believe not, but for them 
which believe. If, therefore, the whole 
church be come together into one place, 
and all speak with tongues, and there 
come in those that are unlearned, or 
unbelievers, will they not say that ye are 
mad? But if all prophesy, and there 
come in one that believeth not, or one 
unlearned, he is convinced of all, he is 
judged of all: and thus are the secrets 
of his heart made manifest; and so 
falling down on his face he will worship 
God, and report that God is in ye of a 
truth.” The singularity of the text— 
its length—the difficulty of anticipating 
from it the proper subject of the coming 
discourse—the preacher's northern ac- 
cent—the weakness of his voice in the 
first few sentences, and its apparent 
unmanageableness, fixed the attention 
as fully as if all this had been but some 
device of the skill of an accomplished 
artist directed to that especial pur- 
pose. It is not too much to say that 
the general feeling was a fear of disap- 
pointment. Expectation, it was > 
srehended, had been strained too high. 

t was remembered by those who came 
to admire, that great allowance after 
all must be made for provincial exag- 
geration, and that all which had hi- 
therto been heard of Chalmers’s great 


powers was but the echo—multiplied 
and varied it might be—still but the 
echo of the praises of his own coun- 
trymen—a people not slow to believe 
in each other’s merits. The temper 
of the audience at this moment ap- 
pears to have been that of doubt ; but 
this was soon overcome, and, before 
many minutes, that strong, universal, 
earnest sympathy which Chalmers, 
above all men, commanded—extorting 
it as a right from the most reluctant— 
was everywhere, through that vast as- 
semblage, the one only feeling. In the 
front of the gallery seats had been re- 
served for ‘‘ ministers and students of 
theology,” to the number of twoor three 
hundred. This must have been one of 
the best positions both for hearing and 
seeing ; and from the notes of a person 
who occupied one of those seats, Dr. 
Hanna’s account of the scene is drawn. 
Itisthisinformant whospeaksof the first 
feeling of disappointment—who speaks 
of the voice * gradually expanding in 
strength, reaching every part of the 
house, and commanding universal at- 
tention.” We are told that, often at 
“* the close of many of his longand well- 
turned periods there was a visible rust- 
ling throughout the audience asif stop- 
ping to take breath.” A scene not unlike 
what we may suppose to occur in Con- 
tinental churches, interrupted and re- 
lieved the strained attention which the 
discourse demanded and received. It 
was and, we believe, is the practice in 
Roman Catholic churches, at a parti- 
cular part of the discourse, to call upon 
the audience to join in one of the pray- 
ers of that church. Some rhetorical 
skill was required to introduce this 
gracefully, and with real or seeming re- 
ference to the subject of the discourse, 
so that the introduction of what must 
have beena great relief to both preacher 
and hearers might appear not unnatu- 
ral. The effect which the French 
preachers labour to produce, here oc- 
curred almost accidentally. Towards 
the middle of his discourse he sank 
fatigued—exhausted by “ the violence 


* Duptin University Macazine, Vol. XXXV., p. 634, May, 1850; and Vol. 


XXXVIIL, p. 672, Dec., 1851. 
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of his action,” and he sat down, 
While he rested, some verses of a 
hymn were sung, accompanied, as usual, 
with the organ. He then rose and 
continued his sermon. It was an hour 
and a-half in delivery, and, thus re- 
lieved, was not toolong. ‘* Old Row- 
land Hill stood the whole time at the 
footof the pulpit, gazing onthe preacher 
with great earnestness, and whenever 
any sentiment was uttered which met 
his approval, signifying his assent by a 
gentle nod of the head and an expres- 
sive smile.” Mr. Smith, whom our 
readers* remember as accompanying 
Dr. Chalmers on hisjourney to England, 
wrote to Glasgow, describing this ser- 
mon as surpassing anything that Chal- 
mers had before done. From where he 
sat he had a full view of the whole 
place. ‘* The carrying forward of 
minds was never so visible to me: a 
constant assent of the head from the 
whole people accompanied all his para- 
graphs, and the breathlessness of expec- 
tation permitted not the beating of a 
heart to agitate the stillness.” Smith's 
letter, asisnatural, dwells on the honours 
paid to Chalmers in men of rank and 
distinction seeking introductions to 
him. All this is passed away ; is now, 
though it could not be then, a matter 
of indifference. Even the effect of the 
sermons which he preached, embodied, 
as they are, in his printed works, and 
producing their permanent effect in a 
different way, pleasant as it is to have 
it recorded, must not delay us now. 
We are told that the Rev. Doctor 
Manuel said, the desire felt by all 
classes—but particularly the higher 
classes of society—to hear him was ex- 
treme, exceeding almost all precedent. 
We must be forgiven if we say, that we 
feel not the slightest curiosity to know 
who the Rev. Doctor Manuel was or 
is; and that Chalmers, becoming the 
fashion in this way, is a matter to us of 
the purest indifference; that such tri- 
umphs have been won by the very 
meanest order of intellect. ‘* The 
Doctor has come off with great eclat. 
Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Elgin, and 
all the literati were at the church on 
Thursday last. ‘To-morrow will be a 
day of much expectation.” This is 
Smith's account. Manuel tells usofthat 
next day—** Among his auditors were 
anumber of the most distinguished 


clergy of the Church of England, seve- 
ral peers, many members of Parliament, 
the Lord Mayor of the city, and lite- 
rary characters of all classes and deno- 
minations.” A triumph, no doubt; 
but such triumphs as Newman, and 
Dodd, and Wiseman, and a hundred 
others, have obtained, and every day 
obtain. Still it was something to have 
Mackintosh present ; and on one oc- 
casion, at least, Canning was affected to 
tears. It was when hearing a dis- 
course in which occurred a beautiful 
passage descriptive of the Irish charac- 
ter. Canning is said to have been re- 
pelled by Chalmers’s accent ; and in 
some reference to this first prejudice 
against him was the language of his 
praise shaped. ** The tartan,” said 
he, ** beats us all.” 

When Chalmers, a few years before, 
had been invited from his peaceful re- 
tirement at Kilmany, to undertake the 
duties of a populous parish in Glasgow, 
his eldest brother James—*‘ of whom 
Chalmers always spoke as the cleverest 
of his tamily "—strongly dissuaded him 
from accepting the proposed exchange. 
** Think better of the business,” he 
said, ** before you accept any nonsense 
that may be offered.” The proposed in- 
crease of income was, he thought, not 
unlikely to be deceptive, as being pro- 
bably accompanied with a still greater 
increase of expense. Time, hitherto 
allotted to study or domestic society, 
would probably be encroached on by 
engagements and interruptions alien 
from all his tastes and habits. ‘‘ Take 
into account,” he added, *‘ the effect 
that a sudden change from a quiet 
country life to the din and bustle 
of a great city is likely to have upon 
you; and how far you think you 
‘an relish the formal and empty cere- 
monious fal lal of refinement, when 
compared to the honest but humble 
society to which you have been accus- 
tomed at Kilmany. .... . .« 
If you accept this offer, you sacrifice 
your comfort and happiness for ever— 
you will have no time for study—you 
will be deprived of all the comforts of a 
home, for you will be continually car- 
ried down a current of formal visits, 
and complimentary calls and invita- 
tions, and botherations of all kinds.” 
We like this honest and wise man far 
better than any one else with whom 


* Dupin Untyerstry Macazine, Vol. XXXVIIL., p. 686, 
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Dr. Hanna’s book brings us 
ed. There can be no doubt that 
every word we have quoted found a 
response in Chalmers’ heart of hearts ; 
still, that he was urged on by an im- 
perious sense of duty, to avail himself 
of what seemed to himincreased means 
of usefulness, is a fact of which we en- 
tertain no doubt whatever—and by his 
own estimate of his duties must each 
man be judged, if we exercise just 
judgment, although we cannot but feel 
that his brother’s was the truer view of 
the case. Brilliant as, almost beyond 
example, was the course which his bio- 
grapher has now to record, there is no 
one of the more valuable truths which 
he succeeded in impressing on society, 
that was not elaborated in his study at 
St. Andrews or his walks at Kilmany. 
Great, wonderfully great, as he was 
as a preacher, there is no one of these 
truths calculated to produce any per- 
manent effect, which, after all, has not 
been communicated rather through its 
after circulation, by means of the press, 
than through his own impassioned re- 
citation. Whether, however, James 
was right or wrong in his fears of the 
result of his brother being drawn from 
his quiet home to the glare and bustle 
of public life, we have a curious proof 
of how perfectly in earnest he was in 
his advice— 


acquaint- 


“Amid all this excitement, which, of 
course, would be greatest among Dr. Chal- 
mers’s own countrymen, there was at least 
one Scotchman in London who continued 
quite unmoved, His own brother James 
never once went to hear him preach. He 
could not escape, however, hearing much 
about him ; for the stir created had pene- 
trated even into his daily haunt, the Jeru- 
salem Coffee-house. ‘ Well,’ said one of his 
merchant friends to him one day, wholly ig- 
norant of his relationship, ‘have you heard 
this wonderful countryman and namesake 
of yours?’ ‘Yes,’ said James, somewhat 
drily, ‘I have heard him.’ ‘ And what did 
you think of him? ‘ Very little, indeed,’ 
was the reply. ‘ Dear me!’ said the asto- 
nished inquirer, ‘when did you hear him? 
* About half-an-hour after he was born.’”— 
Vol. ii. p. 101. 


Chalmers was himself disgusted and 
overwearied by London—its excite- 
ment and its crowds; before coming 
up he had written to James—“ TI pro- 
nounce London to be intolerable; I 


have had to issue a whole swarm of 


refusals to your London applications ; 
and though I mean to be there in May, 
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yet I believe that the insufferable ur- 

gency of the place will drive me away 
from it so sock as I have liquidated my 
engagements to two socicties.” And 
away from it he was driven. He came 
to town only on the eve of the day on 
which he was to preach his first ser- 
mon, and left it on the day following 
that on which his last was delivered. 

On their return, they visited Ports- 
mouth, the Isle of Wight, Ryde, East 
and West Town, Gosport, Southamp- 
ton, Salisbury, Warminster, Bath, and 
Bristol. They got into South Wales ; 
and, from Brecon, a letter of Smith's 
tells of how they had been received by 
Sir George Grey, Commissioner of the 
Admiralty— Lady Grey, in point of 
Christian excellence, is deemed in this 
country to be second only to Mr. Wil- 
berforce.” At Bath and Bristol they 
passed through, not without distinc. 
tions which people are delighted to give 
to notabilities of whatever kind. They 
saw Hannah More, and heard Foster 
preach. ‘* Foster was, bey ond all ex. 
pectation, marvellous.” In Wales, 
they saw all that other people see; 
but the journal has, we are not sorry 
for it, been lost. They then went to 
the lakes. 

At Liverpool swarms of Scotch clus. 
tered round Chalmers—** Kindnesses 
were overwhelming.” There was break. 
fasting and dining with Mr. Gladstone, 
seeing lions, &c. At last the Doc- 
tor got tired and sick—sent Smith and 
Mrs. Chalmers home, and took his ease 
in his inn, at Douglas Mill. ‘“ Tak- 
ing his ease,” does not express the 
thought, for he had to write his next 
Sunday’s sermon, and it was now 
Thursday. On his return to Glasgow, 
he received a letter from Robert Hall, 
proving, had we no other record of it, 
the great impression his preaching had 
produced in England. 

We have Chalmers now in Glas- 
gow; and we feel him more himself 
here than among the English saints 
and sinners. We have him nowin the 
work-day world, in scenes which there 
are no countesses to witness—among 
duties which he has none of his fashion 
able auditors disposed to share. The 
domestic visitation of his parishioners 
is one of the most impor tant duties of 
the Scottish clergyman ; in addition to 
frequent occasional visits, there is a so- 
lemn annual circuit, in which each house 
is entered by the parish minister, and the 
condition of the family as to education, 
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andthe habits of each member of it as to 
church attendance, are ascertained. This 
was a duty that at all times, from his 
earliest time of service as a clergyman, 
Chalmers carefully performed. In a 
country parish it would have presented 
no very serious difficulty ; but in towns 
where so many duties of so many kinds 
are thrown on the clergyman, it seem- 
ed impossible that it could be eflec- 
tually accomplished, and so it became 
altogether disused. To this disuse 
Chalmers ascribed much of the degra- 
dation and vice in which vast masses 
of the city population lived; and to the 
clergyman’s domestic visitation of the 
parish, he ascribed the fact, that through 
the country districts of Scotland, the 
education of every young person was se- 
cured; and to this also he ascribed the 
regularity with which church was at- 
tended by all. He saw no reason why in 
cities something of the same kind might 
not be accomplished through the same 
or similar means: and, strong in faith 
and hope, undeterred by the repulsive 
nature of the duty and its forbidding 
aspect, he determined to make the vi- 
sitation of his parish. In the country 
districts, we believe that there is a re- 
ligious exercise in each house; that 
the minister prays with the family. It 
would have been plainly impossible to 
execute his proposed task of visiting 
each house within any reasonable time, 
had Chalmers attempted this in a 
parish where the population was pro- 
bably 12,000. His plan was to ask 
a few questions as to education and 
church attendance, to note down the 
circumstances of each case, and pass to 
the next house. An attending elder 
announced the schoo!-house, or other 
apartment in the neighbourhood, where 
a discourse would, in some few days 
after, be preached for the inhabitants 
of the district. 

The result of his investigation was 
what might have been anticipated. 
Numbers had no seats in any places of 
worship, and, on religious subjects, the 
ignorance was ‘deep and universal.” 
In his evidence before a committee of 
the House of Commons, many years 
after, he mentioned, that when first ap- 

ointed to the TronChurch, inGlasgow, 
* felt it necessary to withdraw alto- 
gether from any share in the manage- 
ment of its pauperism. The clergy are 
made trustees of a number of charities 
left by benevolent individuals, and when 
Chalmers first came to Glasgow, he 


was surprised at the unexpected wel- 
come he met wherever he went. He 
was unacquainted with the fact that he 
had any influence in the distribution 
of these charities, and, at first, thought 
that the kindly welcome proceeded 
from the same feelings which delighted 
him in the cordiality of his Kilmany 
parishioners, where—we are, we own, 
surprised at the fact—* the subject of 
their temporal necessities was scarcely 
ever mentioned.” We suppose Dr. 
Chalmers must have meant never men- 
tioned, as what he could be expected 
directly or indirectly to relieve ; for we 
think that the mention of their actual 
circumstances, whether prosperous or 
the reverse, could not but have been a 
subject of communication between the 
people and their minister. In Glas- 
gow, when Chalmers gave the people 
to understand that he had nothing 
whatever to do with the distribution 
of their charity funds, and that his 
visits were purely for the purpose of 
Christian instruction, the cordiality 
between them became greater, and 
*‘refined in its principle. Of the ten 
thousand entries I have made into the 
houses of the poor in Glasgow, I can- 
not recollect half-a-dozen instances in 
which I was not received with wel- 
come.” 

He thus swept away, at once and 
for ever, all this most troublesome 
class of business. He relieved his path 
from mendicancy in its most annoying 
form, when it has not alone the pretence 
but the reality of right; when, had 
he incumbered himself with the trust 
of distributing those alms of others, he 
must have entered into discussions of 
relative claims, which would have, most 
injuriously for himself, and the better 
class of his parishioners, and even for 
the recipients of those alms, frittered 
away his whole time. One vigorous 
effort enabled him to get rid of this 
class of business, which, so strangely 
and differently is the human mind con- 
stituted, has its attractions for many 
benevolent persons. It was not, how- 
ever, in his power, by any private re- 
monstrance, or by anything within his 
single power, to get rid of the number- 
less applications, distracting his whole 
time, which the habits of the place 
created, throwing every duty, which was 
no one else’s, on the clergyman. The 
fact is, that in Scotland, and, perhaps, 
too much everywhere, the importance 
of an educated clergy is not suiliciently 
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felt, or the clergy could not anywhere 
be made so much the mere machinery 
by which purposes of the State, or of 
individuals—and purposes often wholly 
unconnected with any seeming relation 
to their proper duties—are thrust on 
them. Chalmers did the bold thing of 
bringing the matter before the public 
in a very eloquent sermon; when the 
evil was felt—we wish we could say 
fully felt—he was assisted by the ap- 
pointment of a body of tiem, to 
whom these duties were, in a great mea- 
sure, transferred. 

By a system of Sunday schools— 
** Sabbath Evening Schools ”—he 
sought to break down the dense igno- 
rance with which he was everywhere 
surrounded. ‘The task was a difficult 
one. The several masters—good-na- 
tured and active, and cordial fellow- 
workers with Chalmers, as they were— 
had each of them his theory, and his 
crotchet, and his nostrum. One man 
knew human nature, and he—we al- 
most think the man was born to be 
Premier of England, and was dealing 
with men as prime ministers have 
pretty often dealt—found one boy, so 
idle, restless, and mischievous, that 
he was afraid he would have to put 
him away, when the thought occurred 
1o him to give him an office. He put, 
accordingly, all the candles of the 
school under his care. From that 
hour, he was an altered boy, and be- 
came a diligent scholar. ‘* Another of 
the masters had his way of dealing 
with rebellious natures.” He went to 
the school; told them he would punish 
all idlers and disturbers, and he opened 
the evening’s work with prayer. He 
watched, as well as prayed, and soon 
saw one young rascal give another a 
dig in the side. ‘I instantly,” he tells 
us, *‘ stepped forward, and gave him 
a sound cuff on the side of his head. 
I never spoke a word, but stepped 
back, concluded the prayer, taught 
for a month, and never had a more 
orderly school.” 

Some experience of the working of 
the schools led Chalmers to unite the 
children of several families of the 
same locality in one school, and it was 
made the duty of the master to go to 
the children, to get them to attend the 
particular school. Under the old sys- 
tem, which did not confine the children 
to the schools of their own locality, 
Chalmers had to preach to about one 
hundred children—under the new, to 


not less than twelve hundred. Much 
of his after plans of Church extension 
was derived from what was now sug- 
gested in his arrangements for these 
schools. 

In the year 1817, Chalmers threw 
into something of distinct form his 
thoughts on pauperism, in a paper 
for the Edinburgh Review. While he 
was engaged with this subject, he left 
Glasgow to visit his father, who was 
unwell, and at his age any illness was 
serious. The visit was interrupted by 
a letter—received on Saturday, the 
16th of November—which announced 
the death of the Princess Charlotte, 
and that it was resolved by the magis- 
trates of Glasgow that services should 
be in all the churches of the city on the 
day fixed for the burial at Windsor— 
the following Wednesday. ‘On 
Monday he posted from Kirkaldy to 
Queensferry, got an outside seat on the 
Edinburgh Mail, arrived in Glasgow 
between five and six o’clock on Tues- 
day morning, and on Wednesday 
forenoon preached one of his most bril- 
liant discourses, composed during the 
intervals and after the exhaustion of this 
rapid and fatiguing journey.” An acci- 
dental circumstance compelled the im- 
mediate publication of this sermon, 
against Chalmers’s wish, who found that 
the publication of single sermons, or 
pamphlets of any kind, was ineffective 
for almost any purpose, unless pains 
are taken for the circulation—which 
no author can take, and no publisher 
will. One of the newspapers of the 
day asserted that a passage in the 
sermon was written with some party 
purpose. The imputation was one 
that Chalmers thought might safely be 
disregarded, but friends, who at first 
had believed the newspaper interpre- 
tation, and who, on reading the sermon 
in manuscript, saw how wholly without 
foundation it was, insisted on the pub- 
lication of the sermon. Chalmers took 
occasion, in the discourse, to dwell on 
the connection between ‘“ the political 
interests and the religious character of 
a country.” He went into details, 
showing how the population had in 
great cities wholly outgrown the means 
wrovided for their instruction, and 
illustrated this by the case of Glasgow, 
where, though the population had been 
quadrupled, only two new churches 
had been built during a period of a 
hundred years; and where, in many 
districts, two-thirds of the adult popu- 
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lation had cast off the “ very form and 
profession of Christianity.”’ Chalmers’s 
remedy for the evil was the building of 
more churches and the appointment of 
more ministers. When he published 
the sermon he added an appendix, 
going into more precise statements 
than would have been possible from 
the pulpit, and he answered such objec- 
tions as had been advanced against his 
plan. Among these, the authority of 
Adam Smith had given formidable 
weight to that which rested on the 
proposition, that religious instruction 
should be left, like any article of mer- 
chandise, to be regulated by the 
demand and supply. When answers to 
an unwelcome proposition are wanted 
rather than reasons, these semi-scien- 
tific phrases become popular watch- 
words. Solicitation from without is 
conveniently silenced, and any misgiv- 
ings from within ap peased, Chalmers 
showed the inapplicability of the maxim 
to the particular case to which it was 
sought to be applied. This was a case 
where, instead of a demand being 
created by the want, the very contrary 
was the fact—here the demand lessened 
as the necessity increased. Dr. Hanna 
states that this argument was first 
advanced by Chi ilmers , and that it was 
first brought forward by him in the 
appendix “to this sermon. He com- 
plains that, when the same line of 
reasoning was afterwards used by Lord 
Brougham in the House of Lords, 
Chalmers was not referred to as ori- 
ginating it. The thought seems so 
obvious, that we do not think it very 
unlikely it should have occurred to 
sach of these great men without either 
being indebted to the other, as Dr. 
Hanna supposes. 

At this period of which we speak, 
Chalmers’s popularity as a preacher was 
at the highest. Dr. Hanna thinks it 
probable that now, when Chalmers was 
in the full vigour of his life—his thirty- 
seventh year, and in the Tron C hurch 
at Glasgow, wer re witnessed far the most 
wonderful exhibitions of his power as a 
pulpit orator :— 


“¢ The Tron Church contains, if I mistake 
not,’ says the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, who, as 
frequently as he could, was a hearer in it, 
‘about 1,400 hearers, according to the ordi- 
nary allowance of seat-room ; when crowded, 
of course, proportionally more. And, though 
I cannot attempt any pictorial sketch of the 
place, I may, in a sentence or two, present 
you with a few touches of the scene which I 
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have, more than once twice, witnessed 
within its walls. Not that it was at all pe- 
culiar ; for it resembled every 
where the Doctor, in those days, when his 
eloquence was in the prime of its vehemence 
and splendour, was called to preach. There 
was one particular, indeed, which rendered 
such a scene, in a city like Glasgow, pecu- 
liarly striking. I refer to the time of it. To 
see a place of worship, of the size men-~ 
tioned, crammed above and below, on a 
Thursday forenoon, during the busiest hours 
of the day, with fifteen or sixteen hundred 
hearers, and these of all descriptions of per- 
sons, in all descriptions of professional occu 
pation—the busiest, as well as those who 
had most leisure on their hands—those who 
had least to spare taking care so to arrange 
their business engagements previously as to 
make time for the purpese—all pouring in 
through the wide entrance at the side of the 
Tron steeple, half-an-hour before the time of 
service, to secure a seat; or content, if too 
late for this, to occupy, as many did, stand- 
ing-room. This was, indeed, a novel and 
strange sight. Nor was it once merely, or 
twice ; but, month after month, the day was 
calculated when his turn to preach again 
was to come round, and anticipated, with 
even impatient longing, by multitudes. 

‘* © Suppose the congregation thus assem- 
bled—pews filled with sitters, and aisles, toa 
great extent, with standers. They wait in 
eager expectation. The preacher appears. 
The devotional exercises of praise and prayer 
having been gone through, with unaffected 
simplicity and earnestness, the entire assem- 
bly set themselves for the treat, with feelings 
very diverse in kind, but all eager and in- 
tent. There is a hush of dead silence. The 
text is announced, and he begins. Every 
countenance is up—every eye bent, with 
fixed intentness, on the speaker. As he 
kindles the interest grows. Every breath is 
held—every cough is suppressed—every fid- 
getty movement is settled—every one, ri- 
vetted himself by the spell of the impassioned 
entrancing eloquence, knows how sensitively 
his neighbour will resent the very slightest 
disturbance. Then, by-and-bye, there is a 
pause. The speaker stops—to gather breath 
—to wipe his forehead—to adjust his gown, 
and purposely too, and wisely, to give the 
audience, as well as himself, a moment or 
two of relaxation. The moment is embraced 
—there is free breathing—suppressed coughs 
get vent—postures are changed—there is a 
universal stir, as of persons who could not 
have endured the constraint much longer— 
the preacher bends forward—his hand is 
raised—all is again hushed. The same still- 
ness and strain of unrelaxed attention is re- 
peated, more intent still, it may be, than 
before, as the interest of the subject and of 
the speaker advance. And so, for perhaps 
four or five times, in the course of a sermon, 
there is the relawation, and the “ at it again,” 
till the final winding up. 


other seene 
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“¢ And then, the moment the last word 
was uttered, and followed by the—“ let us 
pray,” there was a scene for which no ex- 
cuse or palliation can be pleaded, but the 
fact of its having been to many a matter of 
difficulty, in the morning of a week-day, to 
accomplish the abstraction of even so much 
of their time from business—the closing 
prayer completely drowned by the hurried 
rush of large numbers from the aisles and 
pews to the door; an unseemly scene, with- 
out doubt, as if so many had come to the 
house of God, not to worship, but simply to 
enjoy the fascination of human eloquence. 
Even this much it was a great thing for 
eloquence to accomplish. And how diversi- 
fied soever the motives which drew so many 
together, and the emotions awakened and 
impressions produced by what was heard— 
though, in the terms of the text of one of 
his most overpoweringly-stirring and faith- 
ful appeals, he was to not a few “as one 
that had a pleasant voice, and could play 
well on an instrument”—yet there is abun- 
dant proof that, in the highest sense, “ his 
labour was not in vain in the Lord:” that 
the truths which, with so much fearless fide- 
lity and impassioned earnestness, he deliver- 
ed, went, in many instances, farther than the 
ear, or even the intellect—that they reached 
the heart, and, by the power of the Spirit, 
turned it to God.’”—Vol. ii. pp, 148-51. 


Chalmers’s father died this year ; the 
event occasioned several letters among 
the members of the family, among 
which those of Chalmers to James are 
the most interesting. James seems to 
have been an exceedingly honest fel- 
low, not very prosperous ; loving Scot- 
land, yet a little—rather not a little— 
impatient of the visitsof any particular 
Scotchman ; a religious man, yet avoid- 
ing all professors of saintship—wrong, 
no doubt, but not far wrong. James 
was, as we have said, the eldest of the 
family ; he had left his father’s house 
early, Losses and disappointments in 
mercantile life made him resolve never 
again to enter business on his own ac- 
count, and he left Liverpool, where he 
had first sought to plant himself, and 
settled in London, as clerk in an ex- 
tensive firm. His changed circum- 
stances at first made him avoid his 
Scotch friends, and he employed his 
acute mind in finding reasons to jus- 
tify this. When his relatives, how- 
ever, found him out, his reception of 
them was hospitable. 

In 1815, a son of James’s—his only 
son—died, and this led to a correspon- 
dence between him and Thomas, that 
appears to have been continued at un- 
certain intervals. From these letters 
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we give a few sentences. In no other 
way can James’s character be exhibited. 
In one, dated 1818, James complains 
of a print of Chalmers, affixed to some 
of his works :— 


““*T believe I mentioned to you, some 
time since, that some of the printsellers had 
executed a figure intended to represent you, 
which they had, in fact, bound up with some 
of your works, which is a most disgraceful 
thing ; and I would really beg of you to get 
a correct, and rather flattering miniature 
taken of yourself, so as to give the lie to 
these eatch-penny things, who have so com- 
pletely bungled you in this kind of way ; 
for by binding up, and selling with your 
works, this ugly thing, you are handed down 
to posterity as one of the most frightful 
looking figures that ever existed.’ ”"—Vol. 
ii. p. 425. 


In another letter, replying to Chal- 
mers, who spoke of his unwillingness 
to obtrude on him what he says, “ You 
may feel to be my offensive peculiari- 
ties ;’ James denies that he feels them 
offensive, and adds—** You are much 
mistaken if you think that I am at 
all indifferent to the subject” of reli- 
gion :— 


“¢You seem to have misunderstood my 
hit, as you term it, at the sainthood. I do 
assure you, I mean no disrespect whatever 
to that most useful and respectable set of 
men; on the contrary, I am fully sensible of 
their value and importance to society, though, 
at the same time, I do confess there may be 
some of their opinions and ways that I do 
not approve. You seem, also, to have a no- 
tion that I do not hold with the sentiments 
and precepts of the Bible; but in this you 
are also much mistaken. It is my wish to 
make the Bible the rule of my faith and 
conduct. I know no other religion than 
that of believing in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, and endeavouring 
to frame my life according to their precepts. 
I do not hold with what is called religious 
intercourse ; it is a matter entirely between 
God and my own heart. I hold no com- 
munication whatever with man upon the 
subject, except that of hearing the Word 
preached ; for I have often found that reli- 
gion has been made a cloak for the worst of 
crimes: and I firmly believe that there is 
more wickedness practised under its mask 
than in any other way. And I do confess 
that, when I observe a man take any out- 
of-the-way pains to convince the world that 
he is a religionist, I view him with a most 
suspicious eye. Their notions of sin I can- 
not say I altogether hold with. It appears 
to be a great sin for a man to pull a weed or 
two out of his garden on a Sunday, but it is 
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not a sin to break in upon a family on the 
Sabbath evening, and then sit two or three 
hours scandalising the whole neighbourhood. 
It is a heinous and crying sin for a man to 
express his indignation at wickedness or in- 
justice by an oath. I do not mean to justify 
the crime of profane swearing, but I mean 
to say that swearing is an open, and, if I 
may use the expression, an honest sin. It 
tells at once for itself. It exposes fully to 
the world its own deformity by its own act. 
But a man may be guilty, and in the daily 
practice of all the other sins, to the very 
latest hour of his existence, and not be found 
out; and he retains to his last breath the 
character of an upright, religious, and ho- 
nest man. Now, we often find it to be men 
of this very description who are the strictest 
religionists, whose very light is darkness 
who are the tithe-payers of mint, &c., and 
neglect the weightier matters, and who go 
about hawking it from house to house, lead- 
ing astray silly women, &c. You never will 
hear me speak disrespectfully of religion, but 
you may of those who profess and practise 
it, though I am far from entertaining opinions 
of this kind of the generality of professors. I 
am a member of no sect: I am only an oc- 
casional hearer. I commune with none but 
God and my own heart. 

“© James CHALMERS.’ 
— Vol. ii. pp. 426-8. 


” 


In a letter of April, 1819, we see 
some reason to fear that his apprehen- 
sion of Scottish bores was becoming a 
sort of disease. We begin to tremble 
for the intellect * of the most sensible 
of the family ”:— 


**¢T have been most cruelly hampered and 
annoyed by Scotch borements, and it really 
begins to assume the appearance of a sort of 
systematic persecution. * * * It is the 
tremendous train that is always at their rear, 
and the set they are sure either to bring with 
them, or send after them, that frightens me 
at Scotch visits. What, for instance, could 
be more pleasant to us than to have either 
Charles or Alexander up for a week or so, 
during the summer, to look about them, 
were it not for that vile system of introduc- 
tions, that incurable Scotch disease, of mak- 
ing you acquainted with all their acquaint- 
ances. It is really carried to such an un- 
reasonable pitch, that I am afraid to ap- 
proach even so near as to write a letter ; and 
I dare say Sandy has thought it strange that 
I never answered the letter he wrote me when 
Jane was married. It would give me great 
pleasure to see some little reform in the man- 
ners customs, and propensities of my country- 
men, You take a deal of pains with the sa- 
vages abroad, but you never think of those 
at home ; the one, I do assure you, want civi- 
lizing as much as the other. 

“* James CHALMERS.’ ” 
—Vol. ii. pp. 429-30. 
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Chalmers answers him with good 


sense and good feeling :— 


‘¢¢ Tn your complaints about Scottish ob- 
trusiveness, you go completely beyond the 
sympathy and understanding of all your 
friends in this quarter. I am convinced that 
if you subjected the matter to a calcula- 
tion of the real time that it has taken away 
from you, you would be astonished to find 
how perfect a bagatelle you had made a bug- 
bear of, and allowed to disturb you. At all 
events, it is easy, I apprehend, to protect 
yourself from people whose society you do 
not like, without such a tremendous expense 
of discomfort and uneasiness to yourself. 
The brooding over it, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced, creates ten times more of real suffer- 
ing than the whole matter of the annoyance 
itself would, and that without practically 
helping on your deliverance. It really ap- 
pears to me, that you have a morbid excess 
of feeling about the whole of this matter— 
insomuch, that the very appearance of a 
Scotchman in your street is enough to light 
up a war of apprehension within you.’” 
Vol. ii. p. 430. 


There is a very amusing letter, dated 
so lateas March, 1836, in which James’s 
character is very favourably exhibit- 
ed. He now felt more calmly as to his 
countrymen, and even thought of vi- 
siting Scotland. He wrote to his sister 
Jane. He tells her, he is always think- 
ing of receiving a letter from Anster ; 
that it is now nine years since he had a 
letter. ‘Iam always fond of hearing 
Anster news, either about the people 
or the improvements of the place.” He 
complains, however, of the Scottish 
habit of invitations—* impressment,” 
he calls it :— 


“ ¢ An invitation, according to my notion 
of the thing, ought only to occur once 
in a man’s whole life, and it should run 
thus :—“‘ Whenever you come my way, I 
shall always be glad to see you.” Whata 
comfort it would be if they would only con- 
fine themselves to that, and if my good 
sister Jane, for instance, when she first came 
to live in England, had just told me that, 
leaving the rest to me, and suffering me to 
be the judge of my own convenience and 
time, I really think I should have visited her 
long before this and often ; but the incessant 
whipping, and spurring, and driving, and 
you must, and you shall, and I'll take it 
very ill if you don’t, and I insist upon it, 
and I'll take no denial, and I can see nothing 
to hinder you—why, it is enough to frighten 
a poor creature like me almost out of his wits. 
Invitation, invitation, rattling and reeling, 
and ringing in one’s ears everlastingly, asif a 
man could have no enjoyment beyond that 
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of guzzling and drinking ; and the worst of 
all is, that they won't believe what you say ; 
for surely, if I tell a man that I like a bowl 
of kirn milk better than a bowl of punch, he 
ought to believe me—but no; he likes the 
punch best himself, and I must like it too, 
and ne’er a drap of kirn milk will be given me. 
It is, indeed, a great failing in the Scotch, 
that they cannot, or will not, admit it pos- 
sible that a person can have likes or dislikes, 
or feelings different from their own, and they 
even go so far as to think they have a right 
to sport with the feelings of another, merely 
because they have not the same themselves, 
which shows either a great cruelty, or a 
great want of knowledge of the world; but 
things, I now hope, are in a fair train of 
amendment, and that nothing now exists to 
impede the glorious work of reformation in 
the manners of the people, or to obstruct the 
impressment, and asking-twice system, from 
being rooted out and annihilated ; and then, 
I hope, a good downright and straightforward 
“no” to an invitation will cease to be consi- 
dered an insult or breach of manners, and that 
I can enjoy the luxury of a visit to Scot- 
Jand in safety and comfort, and be suffered 
to look about me, in my own way, when and 
where I please, without being laid hold of, 
and dragged away against my will to the 
beastly guzzlement. Now, in all this I do 
not mean to say anything against, or in the 
smallest degree to find fault with, real hos- 
pitality. Far from it. Hospitality is highly 
commendable and praiseworthy, when pro- 
perly exercised. All I mean to say is, that the 
Scotch overdo it, and carry it beyond its pro- 
per bounds, by theirsystem ofimpressment; for 
surely they ought to allow the object of it to 
have a say in the matter, without cramming 
it down his throat whether he will ornot. Now, 
you see what a grand sermon I have written 
to you, and I hope you will seriously consi- 
der it, and come in to it, and profit by it, for 
sure I am that the great Dr. Chalmers never 
wrote such a sermon in his days; but, after 
all, I begin to think I am getting too old 
now to go to any distance from home, and it is 
many years since I had a journey of any 
kind, for as people get into years, their tastes 
and enjoyments undergo great changes. 

“ ¢*T was just thinking, the other day, of 
some few curious particulars relating to my- 
self, which may not be unamusing to you 
were I to state them. It is very near forty- 
seven years since I first left Scotland, and 
nearly thirty-five since I was in it at all. I 
have not been in a Mason’s Lodge since the 
present century commenced. It is upwards 
of thirty-two years since I was on horse- 
back. It is thirty-two years since I heard a 
minister of the Established Church of Scot- 
land preach. It is twenty-three years since 
I saw the sea. It is sixteen years since I was 
at a greater distance from London than eight 
miles. And I have not now a single rela- 
tion living upon the face of the earth whose 
house I ever was in in my life. Now, I am 
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sure, you cannot complain, for I have written 
you a long letter of highly important intel- 
ligence.’ "—Vol. ii. pp. 434-6. 


James had been bred up to good 
habits of business, and strong feelings 
of Toryism. He kept regular accounts 
of his expenses, and a story is told of 
his finding, at the end of a year, that 
his expenses exceeded by a penny the 
statement in his book. To set this 
right, and ascertain where the error 
in the accounts was, cost him weeks of 
calculation. At last, crossing one of the 
London bridges, he was reminded that 
he had crossed it some twelve months 
before—and paid the toll of a penny 
which he forgot entering into his book. 
The inroad made on the Constitution 
by the Reform Bill was one deeply felt 
by James. In his despair for the 
country, he renounced public life, and 
gave notice to the collector of assessed 
taxes that he would not pay his taxes 
till after a certain day, adding, that his 
sole object in the refusal was to render 
himself ineligible to be registered as a 
voter—‘‘ for I happen to be one of 
those who do not consider the privilege 
(if it may be so called), to be worth 
the shilling you charge for it; neither 
do I feel myself competent to judge of 
the fitness of a person to serve in Par- 
liament, and, therefore, leave my share 
of it to the more enlightened.” 

One of the important advantages of 
travel is, that we thus learn the value 
of home ; and one of the great uses of 
reading the biography of men, whom 
the public has a right to regard as its 
own, is, that when we see them apart 
from their public ministrations, we find 
the highest powers often—most often 
—united with the utmost simplicity of 
manners—the most perfect and entire 
enjoyment of what would seem the 
humblest sources of pleasure. We 
have Chalmers, after some of his bril- 
liant discourses, and on the same day, 
perhaps, that he has written down one 
of those short, devotional utterances, 
so many of which are given us by Dr. 
Hanna, in which he prays to be saved 
from the sin of attaching too much value 
to personal distinction, we have him 
writing, in characters like print, to be 
more easily read, and in words, few of 
which are‘of more than two syllables, a 
letter to a child of six years old. Read 
the letter —we have not room for it—it 
is in Dr. Hanna’s second volume, and 
you will see that every word, every 
thought of it, passed through his heart ; 
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that it speaks a genuine nature—not a 
man playing make-believe with a child, 
but a man himself— 

** Docile, child-like, full of faith and love.” 


We must give a sentence from one of 


these letters: 


“*T came to Kirkaldy yesternight, and 
slept in uncle 
day, before dinner, 
Helen, 
but Mistress Chalmers. 
the marriage but 
Grandmama Pratt, 


Sandy’s new house; and this 
I married Sandy to Aunt 
and her name is no longer Miss Pratt, 
We had nobody at 
Grandpapa Pratt and 
and Miss Willis, and the 
servant. Grandpapa Pratt was dressedin a 
red coat and gold buttons, like a soldier, 
There is a very curious custom here, that 
when people are married the boys get money 
for buying a fvot-ball to play with. After 
dinner there came one set of boys and got 
three shillings ; then there came other boys, 
rapping at the door, and they got three shil- 
lings; then, after that, there came more 
boys still, and they also got three shillings, 
However, when other boys came, m: aking a 
great noise, and cal ling out through the 
key-hole, “‘ Oh, Doctor, if you please, give 
us a foot-ball,” we thought that we had given 
away enough of money, and would give no 
more ; so they ran off, and huzza'd upon the 
street. And I will write mamma afterwards 
how we got home from Grandpapa Pratt's 
house to the new house of Uncle Sandy. 

“ «Be a good girl. Papa loves you; God 
loves you. Papa sends you a letter, and 
tells you a number of things, but the great 
use of a letter from papa is to tell you to be 
good. God has also sent you a letter, and 
that letter is the Bible; and the Bible tells 
you many things about kings and prophets, 
and wars, and families; but the great use of 
the Bible is to make you good,’”—Vol. ii. 
p. 411. 


Of Dr. Hanna’s book some of the in- 
teresting passages are those that de- 
scribe Chalmers with his father’s fa- 
mily, before the old people had been 
removed ; but for any of these passages 
we have not eaee nor are they sus- 
ceptible of abridgment. 

A new sphere ‘of duty now offered to 
Chalmers. He had been solicited to 
undertake the charge of a church in 
Edinburgh, which he declined. The 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy be- 
came vacant in St. Andrews, and this 
he accepted. This was in 1822. 

Dr. Hanna institutes a comparison 
between the lectures of Dr. Chalmers 
during his first session in St. Andrews, 
and Dr. Brown's first session in Edin- 
burgh. There is little resemblance 
further than this—that both were dif. 
fuse and rapid writers, and both were 
thrown on the same kind of duty with 
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little antecedent preparation. Chal- 
mers, who had to lecture every day for 
months, was often but a day or two in 
advance of his class; still he did write 
so as to have the matter which he was 
to deliver prepared a day or two be- 
fore itsdelivery. Chalmers’s, however, 
was day-work. His evenings were 
given to his family, and his nights to 
restorative sleep. Brown's was, like 
Chalmers’s, the pen of a ready writer ; 
but he worked at night, and often sat 
up through the night to prepare the 
lecture of the following day. We do 
not think that either will be found to 
have added very much to science, or 
even to the popular literature of the 
subject; neither, certainly, can be placed 
as high as Stewart or Reid. Neither 
can be said to approach Sir William 
Hamilton ; though we believe higher 
claims have been and are made for both. 
But the best lecturers are not those 
who make additions to existing know- 
ledge. The best test of a good 
lecturer in such an institution as a 
Scottish University, is his exciting 
his class to feel an interest in the sub. 
ject on which he treats ; and in this 
‘Chalmers was eminently successful. In 
his first lecture he warned off the 
class of idlers whom every novelty at- 
tracts. He spoke of his own previous 
want of preparation for the duties he 
was undertaking, as having something 
compensative in the influence it might 
exert in “ giving zest and animation to 
the labours of the class-room.” This 
might aid scholarship, he said—and he 
said what is very doubtful—“ but was 
the worst condition for spectatorship.” 
Teaching moral philosophy to a class 
was, he said, pretty much like teaching 
music. The lovers ofthat divine art 
would, of all persons in the world, be 
the least likely to endure the disso- 
nances of a room where pupils were 
learning. 

In spite of such warnings crowds 
came; and when crowds come to be 
delighted, they contrive to be delighted, 
or say they are. Their rapture ex- 
pressed itself in noisy demonstrations, 
fitter for a theatre, which he with diffi. 
culty repressed. Then came proposals 
to present him with a piece of plate, 
which he felt to be unacademic and 
improper. We must, however, hasten 
from his class-room where, if possible, 
we could wish to linger, and move on- 
ward with him to his contests and his 


triumphs in the General Assembly. 
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The governing power of the Church 
of Scotland is in the General Assembly, 
in which its different presbyteries are 
represented. Its constitution makes it 
a sort of parliament, which enacts laws 
binding on the Church; and also a 
court of law, in which are heard and de- 
termined all of the class of questions 
which concern the conduct ofthe clergy. 
Such questions most often come be fore 
the Assembly as a court of appeal, from 
the decisions of the inferior Church tri- 
bunals, The Assembly consists ofabout 
two hundred clergyme nm and one hun- 
dred and fifty layme mn. Acommissioner 
represents the Crown ; and the president 
of the Assembly, who presides over its 
disput ations and pronounce s its sen- 


tences, bears the scholastic title of 


Moderator. In this court counsel are 


heard ; and, judging by such reports of 


the cases brought before the court as 
the new spapers supply, quite as much 
dexterity is used in these courts as in 
any other to exclude such evidence as 
the parties feel pressing them inconve- 
niently. The power, however, of the As- 
se ably i is confined to Church censures. 
It cannot call to its aid the secular arm. 
Cases may be easily imagined in 
which the decisions of the Church tri- 
bunals and the Law courts clash with 
each other, but, till of late years, the 
studious anxiety of both to avoid any 
actual collision was successful, or nearly 
so. From the very first institution of 
Presbyterianism, the fear of this colli- 
sion could not but have been presented 
to the mind. The claim of a power to 
exist within the State not subject to 
the law, which governed all beside, was 
one made for Churchmen long before 
the days of Knox and Melville; and by 
none would such claim for that former 
fraternity of Churchmen have been re- 
sisted with more overpowering elo- 
quence than by Knox. Such claim, 
whatever be its value as a theory, has 
never been conceded in practice, or 
even allowed to be discussed by any 
State save in moments of such weak- 
ness as rendered it certain that, the 
instant strength returned, the right of 
sovereignty, which the claim by impli- 
cation denies to the State, would be 
asserted. The claim made for Pres- 
byterianism was one distinct altogether 
from that of which, till our day, the 
law of England retained some remains 
in what was called the benefit of 
clergy. Within its own sphere it 
insisted that its power was uncon. 


trolled ; and it added to this the pro- 
position that its sphere extended to all 
persons within the realm. Wedo not 
wish to judg ge of the system by its early 
excesses, or by the efforts made in its 
name, whather for the liberty of the 
subject or against the government of 
the prince ; but we think that at the 
root of the system is a claim of power 
extending over those who do not ac- 

know ledge either its doctrine or its dis- 
cipline. Propositions, only metaphori- 
cally true of a society united together 
by some tie, which is supposed to bind 
into one the separate me »mbers of a con- 
gregation—and the congregations of a 
presbyte ry—and the presbyteries of a 
sy nod—as conscience does the scattered 
faculties of an individual ; — proposi- 
tions, which have not a moment’s real 
or even seeming truth—when extended 
beyond a society voluntarily united, are 
treated as if they were elementary 
truths, to be enforced at all times, by 
church censures and denunciations at 
least, if no other means be within 
command. Rules which a society may 
make for its own government, and 
which, we think, should not be in- 
terfered with by the State, except in 
cases of actual crime, it is sought to 
extend beyond that society. Through- 
out all its early documents : such seems to 
be the demand of Scottish P resbyterian- 
ism. There is everywhere the implica- 
tion that the nation is Presbyterian— 
everywhere the assumption, that the na- 
tion is bound by laws of Presbyterian 
synods and assemblies. The claim of in 
any way seeking to coerce those who 
do not yield a willing obedience to 
w hat, in the argument on which Pres- 

byterians rely to support their claim 
of being inde »pende nt of the State, is 
assumed to be a voluntary society, is, 
we think, an abandonment of the whole 
argument. As yet, however, we have 
not to dwell on these e ntangled theories, 

In 1824, the Assembly had » no doubt, 
to anticipate such discussions as likely 
to arise from the increasing power of 
those who were called the Evangelical 
party, of whom it was plain that Chal- 
mers must, in time, become the leader. 
Sonfe inconvenience will arise if, in 
thinking of these Scotch matters, we 
allow ourselves to be embarrassed by 
tacitly annexing to such words as de- 
scribe a Scottish minister’s position, 
the same associations of thought as the 
words would be likely to suggest to an 
English ear. A Scottish minister's liv- 
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ing is scarcely property in the same 
sense as an English clergyman’s. The 
rightis not in Scotland to the tithes, 
but to a stipend; pluralities are wholly 
unknown ; non-residence all but impos- 
sible ; the ‘be nefice is not, as is often the 
case in England, served by a curate. 
There is, we think, everywhere the 
fixed thought of an equivale nt given 
for the sum received, by every minis- 
ter of a Presbyterian church. Acting 
with his congregation and with the 
presbytery, to which his kirk belongs, 
his power is, no doubt, very great, 
but it is a power not separable from 
that of his congregation and its pres- 


bytery. ‘It moveth altogether if 
He is the voice of 


it move at all.” 
their thoughts. His very words must 
be theirs; at least shall be none that 
they do not, from day to day, and from 
week to week, confirm by their appro- 
bation or by their assent. At the last 
General Assembly of the Free Church, 
a clergyman had to defend himself 
against a libel which charged him, 
among other things, with preaching 
sermons not his own; and the offence 
was regarded as a serious one. It is 
probable that in England it would be 
felt by others as we as Sir Roger De 
Coverly, that it might be sometimes 
wise of the parson to preach better 
sermons than he could write. But it 
is plain, that in a system where preach- 
ing and exhortation is regarded as of 
more importance than any ything else— 
where it has almost driven out any- 
thing of ritual or ceremonial service, 
there is the strongest reason for insist- 
ing that the minister shall himself be 
the author of the sermons. ‘The only 
cases of what is properly non-residence, 
if even that can be called so, was, 
where professors, in their universities, 
obtained a presentation to a living, 
The Church struggled to render it 
illegal to hold both ; ; and cases of this 
kind were now what called Chalmers 
forth. He failed, but under such cir- 
cumstances as proved that, at a future 
day, he must be the ruler of the As- 
sembly. 

We have a sentence from Mrs, 
Grant of Laggan, describing Chalmers 
at this period : _ 


“¢You ask me to tell you about Dr. 
Chalmers. I must tell you first, then, that 
of all men he is the most modest, and speaks 
with undissembled gentleness and liberality 
of those who differ from him in opinion. 
Every word he says has the stamp of 


genius; yet the calmness, ease, and sim- 
plicity of his conversation is such that to 
ordinary minds he might appear an ordinary 
man. I had a great intellectual feast about 
three weeks since; I breakfasted with him 
at a friend's house, and enjoyed his society 
for two hours with great delight. Conver. 
sation wandered into various channels, but 
he was always powerful, always gentle, and 
always seemed quite unconscious of his own 
superiority. I had not been an hour at 
home when a guest arrived, who had be- 
come a stranger to me for some time past. 
It was Walter Scott, who sat a long time 
with me, and was, as he always is, delight- 
ful; his good nature, good humour, and 
simplicity are truly charming: you never 
once think of his superiority, because it is 
evident he does not think of it himself. He, 
too, confirmed the maxim, that true genius 
is ever modest and careless ; after his great- 
est literary triumphs he is like Hardyknute’s 
son after a victory, when we are told,— 
“ With careless gesture, mind unmoved, 
On rode he o’wre the plain.” 


Mary and I could not help observing certain 
similarities between these two extraordinary 
persons (Chalmers and Scott): the same 
quiet unobtrusive humour; the same flow of 
rich original conversation—easy, careless, 
and visibly unpremeditated; the same in- 
dulgence for others, and readiness to give 
attention and interest to any subject started 
by others. There was a more chastened 
dignity and occasional elevation in the di- 
vine than in the poet; but many resembling 
features in their modes of thinking and man- 
ner of expression.’ ”—Vol. iii. pp. 37, 38. 


In the Assembly of thenext year Chal- 
mers’s party had a triumph. The case 
certainly exhibits, in a remarkable way, 
vases of the kind of abuses possible. 
«The Highland parish of Little Dunkeld 
had from time immemorial enjoyed the 
benefit of a Gaelic ministry,” and now 
the Crown presented to it a person 
wholly unacquainted with Gaelic, 
The Presbytery refused to sanction 
the presentation, and the matter was 
brought before the Assembly. The As- 
sembly decidedagainst the presentation 
by a majority of 107 to 89. Another 
case was brought forward by Chalmers, 
where it was sought to unite a profes- 
sorship with a city parochial charge, 
Dugald Stewart and Professor Playfair 
had some years before contended against 
uniting the two. They thought it 
right to guard the interests of science, 
considering it impossible for a man 
rightly to perform either duty if under- 

taking both. Chalmers pressed the 
same arguments now which had been 
formerly urged by Stewart and Play- 
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fair, and the arguments were again 
defeated. In the course of the dis- 
cussion a pamphlet was quoted, in 
which the author asserted, from the 
evidence of his own experience, that 
‘after the satisfactory discharge of his 
parish duties, a minister may enjoy 
five days in the week of uninterrupted 
leisure for the prosecution of any 
science in which his taste may dispose 
him to engage.” The pamphlet was 
Chalmers’s, as our readers have pro- 
bably anticipated. Chalmers told the 
house that it was written five-and-twen- 
ty years before, when he thought that it 
was a slight to the Church to say that 
the study of mathematics was dissonant 
from the proper duties of his profes- 
sion. He now admitted that he was 
grievously wrong. ‘I had forgotten 
two magnitudes. I thought not of the 
littleness of time—I recklessly thought 
not of the greantess of eternity.” 

In 1827, Chalmers had a letter tan- 
tamount to offering him the chair of 
Moral Philosophy in the London Uni- 
versity. He was at the same time 
asked to preach for Irving, and he 
also had some business connected with 
the Commission of Inquiry on Scottish 
Colleges, which he had strong hopes 
would so vary the position of profes- 
sors in the Scottish Universities as to 
make it little likely that anything could 
offer elsewhere of such value as to tempt 
him away from Scotland. 

To London he went, and soon made 
his way to his brother James’s. We 
transcribe a sentence from his jour 
nal :— 


*** Studied about two hours, and proceeded 
to take a walk with James. We had just 
gone out when we met Mr. Irving. He 
begged of James the privilege of two or three 
hours in his house to study a sermon. I was 
vastly tickled with this new instance of the 
inroads of Scotchmen ; however, James could 
not help himself, and was obliged to consent. 
We were going back to a family dinner, and 
I could see the alarm that was felt on the 
return of the great Mr. Irving, who was very 
easily persuaded to join us at dinner, and the 
study was all put to flight. There was not 
a single sentence of study all the time; and 
notwithstanding Mrs. C.’s alarm about the 
shabbiness of her dinner, everything went on 


* The Rev. Dr. Gordon of Edinburgh. 
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most delightfully. Irving intermingled the 
serious and the gay, took a good hi@arty re- 
past, and really charmed even James him- 
self, so that I was very glad of the inroad 
that had been made upon him. 

“*Trving and I went to Bedford-square. 
Mr. and Mrs. Montague took us out in their 
carriage to Highgate, where we spent three 
hours with the great Coleridge. He lives 
with Dr. and Mrs. Gillman on the same foot- 
ing that Cowper did with the Unwins. His 
conversation, which flowed in a mighty un- 
remitting stream, is most astonishing, but, I 
must confess, to me still unintelligible. I 
caught occasional glimpses of what he would 
be at, but mainly he was very far out of 
all sight and all sympathy. I hold it, how- 
ever, a great acquisition to have become ac- 
quainted with him. You know that Irving sits 
at his feet, and drinks in the inspiration of 
every syllable that falls from him. There is 
a secret and to me as yet unintelligible com- 
munion of spirit betwixt them, on the ground 
of a certain German mysticism and transcen- 
dental lake-poetry which I am not yet up to. 
Gordon * says it is all unintelligible non- 
sense, and I am sure a plain Fife man as 
uncle ‘ Tammas,’ had he been alive, would 
have pronounced it the greatest buf he had 
ever heard in his life.’”"t—Vol. iii. pp.159-60. 


On his return he visited the North 
of Ireland. He saw’the Giant’s Cause- 
way and Belfast. His stay was short, 
but he appears to have been pleased 
with the country and the people. On 
getting back to St. Andrews, he began 
writing his book on ‘* Endowments.” 
The book is too well known to render 
it of moment that we should refer to it 
particularly, In the comparison be- 
tween the English and Scottish Uni- 
versities he admits that the Scotch 
cannot compete in classics and pure 
science with the English, but thinks 
that Scotland has, owing to its pro- 
fessorial system, added more to the 
general literature of the country. 
«* More than half,” he says, *‘of the dis- 
tinguished authorship of our landispro- 
fessional.” 

The success of Dr. Chalmers’s teach- 
ing at St. Andrews was very great. 
In 1827, the parish of St. Cuthberts, 
in Edinburgh, was offered him, and de- 
clined. In the course of the same 
year, Dr. Ritchie resigned the chair 
of Professor of Divinity in that Uni- 


+ “ Returning from this interview, Dr. Chalmers remarked to Mr. Irving upon the obscurity 
of Mr. Coleridge’s utterances, and said, that for his part he liked to see all sides of an idea 


before taking it up. 
asa butcher handles an ox. 
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‘Ha!’ said Mr. Irving in reply, ‘ you Scotchmen would handle an idea 
For my part, [ love to see an idea looming through the mist.’” 


G 
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versity. Chalmers was immediately 
thought of for the situation, and his 
name was no sooner mentioned than 
all manner of flying reports were put 
in circulation, and echoed by that 
class of persons who, so they are but 
talking, seem to feel it indifferent 
whether they are speaking truth or 
falsehood. ‘These men = not, per- 
haps, the fathers of lies, but the fos- 
terers. They invented a phrase, and 
said that Chalmers was opposed to 
systematic Divinity. Chalmers held 
that whatever is to be tar ught must be 
taught systematic: “iy so that what was 
said of him was, in his notion, even 
a contradiction in ion. It was urged 
on him to put forward his claims; and 
mean-minded men—who measured his 
feelings by their own—wished to sub- 
ject him to the humiliation of a canvass, 
This Chalmers flung from him as a 
thing impossible. ‘It makes all the 
difference between an oflice being 
brought to me, and me going forth to 
an oflice. . . The difference in 
oint of comfort is the greatest possi- 
le. It reconciled me to all the 
fatigues of Glaszow—it reconciles me 
to all the sufferings of St. Andrews— 
that I did not seek in either of these 
cases, but was sought after.” 

It is a comfort to know that the 
people of Edinburgh behaved like gen- 
tlemen—that they were not deprived, 
by pettifogzing manceuvres, of the 
honour of doing a proper thing grace- 
fully. ‘On the 31st of October, 1827, 
the Town Council and Magistrates of 
Edinburgh unanimously elected Dr. 
Chalmers to fill the vacant chair.” 
They appointed the fittest man in 
Scotland to the office, in the manner 
most gratifying to him and most cre- 
ditable to themselves. A year was 
given him to prepare for the duties of 
his new professo rship. He heard of 
the appointment on ‘Thursday, the Ist 
of November, and on the 6th we find 
entries in his journals of his commenc- 
ing a course of preparatory studies. 
Chalmers’s journals now exhibit en- 
tries of his impatience of any demands 
on his time. Still he would show the 
lions of St. Andrews. ‘This was his 
favourite occupation. The ruins of 
castle and cathedral were shown by 
him to many a party of every different 
grade in society, from the peer of the 
realm, who had come into the district, 
led, perhaps, by admiration of Chal- 
mers himself, to the burgher of his pa- 
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ternal village of Anstruther, or the 
cottager from his old parish of Kil- 
many. With St. Andrews was linked 
the memory of Scotland’s earliest 
Christianity. The Tower of Regulus, 
as it is called, is still there—‘* a tall 
square solid column, on which the 
storms of ten centuries have spent 
themselves in vain. In Roman Ca- 
tholic days, its cathedral was the state- 
liest architectural building in Scotland. 
The university itself was ‘the cradle 
of the Reformation. ” Every spot 
there spoke of Hamilton, and Wishart, 


and Knox, and of the later glories of 


‘* Henderson and Melville, Rutherford 
and Halyburton.” Chalmers was im- 
patient till he had taken whoever 
might come to St. Andrews to all the 
spots which were consecrated to him 
by their recollections. In the latter 
part of his residence at St. Andrews, 
Chalmers lived in a roof which covered 
the study of Buchanan; this he de- 
lighted to tell his guests; and he de- 
lighted to add, that. they were now in 
the dwelling where Johnson, being 
asked by one of the professors how he 
liked the dinner which had been pro- 
vided for him, replied, * Sir, I came to 
Scotland, not to eat good dinners, but 
to see savage men and savage manners, 
and I have not been disappointed.” 
We do not know where Chalmers got 
this story of Johnson. Johnson seems 
to have been in very good humour 
with himself and the professors at St. 
Andrews, and there and everywhere 
he liked a good dinner. Boswell tells 
us of his wanting to mount one of the 
steeples, but found it impossible. An- 
other ‘* he was told was in danger, but 
wished it not to be taken down, § for,’ 
said he, ¢ it may kill a score of the 
posterity of John Knox, and no great 
matter.’ Dinner was me ntioned,— 

Johnson—‘ Ay, ay, amidst all these 
sorrowful scenes [ have no objection 
to dinner.’” While Johnson and Bos- 
well were  ramb ling about among the 
ruins, Boswell happened to ask «where 
Knox was buried?” Johnson burst 
out, ‘*I hope in the highway. I have 
been looking at his reformations.” 
Chalmers does not tell this story, nor, 
perhaps, should we. These jests do not 
speak truly of Johnson’s permanent 
feeling. He thought with the utmost 
kindness of St. Andrew s, and his re- 
ception there. ‘* We found,” he says, 
** that by the interposition of some in- 
visible friend, lodgings had been pro- 
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vided for us at the house of one of the 
professors, whose easy civility quickly 
made us forget that we were strangers ; 
and in the whole time of our stay, we 
were gratified by every mode of kind- 
ness, and entertained with all the ele- 

gance of lettered hospitality.” The 
whole passage about St. Andrews, in 
Johnson’s journey to the Western Is- 

lands, is well worth looking at. We 
cannot help thinking that Chalm rs’3 
story, though not altogether unlike 
Johnson’s manner, is likely to have 
been a growl invented for him, and 
perpetu ated by tradition. 

On Monday, the 10th of November, 
1828, Chalmers delivered his ii 
ductory lecture, at cleven in the fore- 
noon. ‘It was a day singularly un- 
propitious ; showers of snow and rain 
sweeping through the college courts,” 
yet long before ‘the hour the class-room 
was crowded, and police were obliged 
to be stationed to prevent the rush for 
admittance. The expectation was high, 
but the admiration which the discourse 
excited was beyond all expectation; 
and this was evidenced in a very re- 
markable manner. We do not know 
precisely how the professorship was 

aid, whether exclusively, or whether 
Bat 3 in part, by fees from the divinity 
students atte nding the course. How- 
ever, the income, from whatever 
source arising, was, at the time of 
Chalmers’s appointment to the chair, 
but £200 a year. Before his first 
session closed, the persons (other than 
divinity students) who attended his 
lectures, saw the fitness of paying for 
their tickets, and a letter from the 
Rev. Robert Morehead, an Episcopal 
clergyman, in Edinburgh, was rece “4 
ed, enclosi ing him £202, class fees, 
from such persons. These attendants 
were, in many cases, clergymen of the 
Scottish establishment and members of 
the Church of England. Among 
Chalmers’s class-books, were several of 
the works of standard divinity, which 
the Church of England supplied. 

In the beginning of the next year 
came . King’ 8 speech, he ralding C a- 
tholie E Emancipation. Chalmers had 
been at all times an advocate for the 
measure, thinking that the disabilities 
under which the Catholics laboured 
operated injuriously to Protestantism, 
by enlisting against it every feeling of 
human pr ide, and ‘converting a nation 
of heretics into a nation of heroes.” 
Dr. Hanna has given us an admirable 
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letter of Chalmers’s to Sir James Mack- 
intosh on the subject. In his public 
speech on the occasion, the following 
striking passage occurs :— 


‘It is not because I hold Popery to be 
innocent that I want the removal of these 
disabilities; but because I hold, that if these 
were taken out of the way she would be ten- 
fold more assailable. It is not because I am 
indifferent to the good of Protestantism that 
I want to displace these artificial crutches 
from under her; but because I want that, 
freed from every symptom of deerepitude and 
decay, she should stand forth in her own na- 
tive strength, and make manifest to all men 
how firm a support she has on the goodness 
of her cause, and on the basis of her orderly 
and well laid arguments. It is because a 
count so much—and will any Protestant here 
present say that I count too much ?—on her 
Bible, and her evidences, and the blessing of 
God upon her Churches, and the force of her 

resistless ay pom to the conscience and the 
understandings of men; it is because of her 
strength and sufficiency in these that I would 
disclaim the aids of the Statute-Book, and 
own no dependence or obligation whatever 
on a system of intolerance. These were 
enough for her in the days of her suffering, 
and should be more than enough for her in 
the days of her comparative safety. It is 
not by our fears and our false alarms that 
we do honour to Protestantism. <A far more 
befitting honour to the great cause is the ho- 
mage of our confidence; for what Sheridan 
said of the liberty of the press, admits of most 
emphatic application to this religion of truth 
and liberty. ‘* Give,” says that great orator, 
* give to ministers a corrupt House of Com- 
mons; give them a pliant and a servile 
House of Lords; give them the keys of the 
Treasury and the patronage of the Crown: 
and give me the liberty of the press, and 
with this mighty engine [ will overthrow the 
fabric of corruption, and establish upon its 
ruins the rights and privileges of the people.” 
In like manner, give the Catholics of Ireland 
their emancipation; give them a seat in the 
Parliament of their country; give them a 
free and equal participation in the politics of 
the realm ; give them a place at the nght 
ear of majesty, and a voice in his counsels; 
and give me the circulation of the Bible, and 
with this mighty engine I will overthrow 
the tyranny of Antichrist, and establish the 
fair and original form of Christianity on its 
ruins.’”’—Vol., iii. pp. 238-9. ; 





While Chalmers was engaged in pre- 
dicting the future triumphs of Protest- 
antism in Ireland, his attention was 
called to strange scenes enacted in his 
own Church. 

Names then familiar, but which are 
now almost forgotten, were in the 
mouths of every one—lIrving, and Ers- 
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sh judgme nt; and 
Irving’s case. On 
another topic, in which his views have 
been conclusively answered by the 
Bishop of Ossory, we think ‘there 
was not the extent of error that was 
imputed to him, strange and offensive 
as was the language in which he 
to express himself on a subject on 
which most men would tremble to write, 
Erskine’s views were those which are 
stated in a singularly pleasing essay, 
entitled the **reeness of the Gospel ;” 
and Campbell's were, we believe, in 
substance the same. Speaking of Er- 
skine, Chalmers said, “I don’t like 
narrowing the basis of the Gospel to 
fine-point speculations of an individual 
brain. One thing,” he added, and 
his countenance acrmmed a look of deep 
feeling, *‘1 fear, I do fear that the 
train of his thoughts might ultimately 
lead Mr. to doubt the eternity 
of future puni shments. Now that 
would be sadly against Scrip- 
ture.” In one th ing Irving, and Ers- 
kine, and Campbell agreed. ‘They be- 
lieved that the miraculous gifts of the 
first age of Christianity were promised 
to the unive rsal Church—that it was 
our want of faith Lew that prevented 
their being now manifested, and they 
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prayed for their return. That which 
was thus ardently desired, thus made 
the subject of perpetual thought, was 
a thing which the mind had, in some 
degree, the power to realise for itself. 
To utter words which the speaker does 
not himself understand, is not, after 
all, a feat much greater than we see 
accomplished every day, when words, 
to which the hearers can give no distinct 
meaning, are made instrumental to 
exciting very strong feeling. In Ire- 
land, a few years before the period of 
which we speak, miracles were said 
to be wrought by a German prince, 
and the silent were heard to speak, 
and those who doubted were silenced. 
In one of Coleridge’s books, he tells 
of some servant maid who threw out 
volumes of some wenn age or 
tongues, a were, by the bystand- 
said to be Greek or Hebrew; and 
the fact is referred to the circum- 
stance of her having been, at some 
e: arlier period of her life, in the service 
of a professor, whom she used to hear 
reading aloud; and it would appear 
that, by some latent power of memory, 
she had stored up sounds that, at the 
moment they were uttered, made no 
impression on her, In these cases it is 
not easy to come at evidence of pre- 
cise facts; ‘one ray the more, one shade 
the less, will half impair the nameless 
grace ;” cunning, or credulity on the 
part of any of the persons through 
whom the story comes to us may 
create all that is marvellous, and annex 
it to a basis of disputable or indisput- 
table fact. Our disposition is rather 
to believe that the narratives in all 
these cases had a great deal of truth, 
and that there was little of absolute 
imposture, however much of self-de- 
ception. While the fervour of prayer 
for the manifestation of miraculous 
gifts was at its height, Mary 
Campbell, who was lying on a bed 
of sickness, rose up suddenly, and, 
in a loud voice, ** poured forth in some 
unknown tongue ‘a volume of mz rjestic 
sound.’ Occas sionally, i in moments of 
inspiration, seizing pen or pencil, and 
writing with lightning speed, she 
covered scraps of paper with strange 
characters, said to be of an unknown 
tongue.” Erskine went on a pilgrim- 
age, to see her and hear the utterances. 
He went to hear and to believe, and 
he heard and he believed. ‘** The lan- 
guages,” said he, ‘are distinct, well 
inflected, well compacted languages.” 
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Irving heard something more e xquisite 
still, ‘when men and m: aide ns began to 
prophesy in his own church in Regent- 
street. ‘It was not unlike the sub- 
limest moods of Mrs. Siddons and Miss 
O’Neile.” ‘It is the most majestic 
and divine utterance which I ever 
heard ; some parts I have never heard 
equi illed, and no part surpasse xd by the 
finest execution of genius and art 
exhibited at the Oratorios in the con- 
certs of Ancient Music.” It reminds 
him of the chants in the cathedral 
services, and as some of these chants 
are traced up to very early times, he 

thinks they may be “ rec ollections and 
transmissions of the divine utterances 
in the Primitive Church.” Poor 
Irving! and was it even come to that 
with him? Chalmers took some of 
Mary Campbell’s letters to London 
—had them examined by competent 
linguists—they were wholly meaning 

less. It is not necessary for us to state 
the proceedings in the Scottish Church 
with respect to Irving and Campbell. 
Irving died some years after in Glas- 
gow, in the fixed belief of the return 
of miraculous gifts, as in the Primitive 
Church. He had been recommended 
to winter in Madeira, but some of the 
oracular voices in his Church had inti- 
mated that it was God's will * that he 
should go to Scotland and do a great 
work there.” He first took an eques- 
trian tour in Wales, by which his 
health became improved ; then broke 
down his health again by preaching. 
In Liverpool he was taken ill, on his 
way to the north, and unable to 
rise for some days; the moment he 
could quit his room he embarked for 
Glasgow. Having reached it, he 
wished to be carried in a litter to 
Edinburgh, and till the very last day 
of his life believed fully in ‘his being 
to perform this unexplained work. 
Some phrases, used a little before 
death, showed that he thought it pos- 
sible he was dying: ‘If L live,” he 
said, **I live unto the Lord—if I die, 

I die unto the Lord. Living or dying, 

I am the Lord’s.” His confidence of 
restoration to health and strength had 

so communicated itself to his wife, that 
it was not till within an hour or so 
of his death that she entertained any 
idea of his danger. 

The earnestness of Chalmers’s mind 
in seeking that all possible good should 
be done through whatever channel, 
made him actively sympathise with 


every preacher of Christian doctrine of 
whatever denomination. At Bristol 
he consented to open an Independent 
ch ipel ; he startled and, in all prol l- 
bility, displeased his hearers by a strong 
eulogy of the'Church of Eneland, ex. 
pressing his conviction that were its mi- 
nistrat ions d me away, they would never 
be replaced “by all the zeal, talent, and 
energy of privat te adventurers.” Cities 
might have their meetin r-houses, but 
the country districts would fall into Pa- 
ganism. The chief use of Dissenters, he 
seemed to say, was by their activity 
to keep the Establishment on the watch. 
In July, 1830, we have Chalmers in 
Edinburgh, returned from an English 
tour. Gurney—the good and intelli- 
gent Gurney—was there. Gurney was 
recovering from an illness, and he and 
Chalmers met every day. He kept 
notes of their I rsations. The 
three days of Paris su ted fear to 
Chalmers’s mind. ‘The revolution had 
b en,” ‘sal ‘ ec i by the growth 
of merely nan intelligence,” and 
‘¢ without a particle of Christian prin- 
ciple.” ols m n f those wh 
underrate the » value « 
tical liberty,” but 
was only the princi 
that could im} art true 
perity, and happiness, 
viduals or to 1 ions.” 
pared to expect iat, on the eflorts 
which are now kine regenerate 
our speci s wit ly God will 
impre ; the stam * a solemn and 
impressive mo Y. shalmers appre- 
hended some popular frenzy sweeping 
away allourinstitutions—civil, literary, 
and religious. ‘This danger he ascribed 
‘‘to the wide dissemination of super- 


ficial hnowledge.” 


In arguing for religious establish- 
ments, he dwe lt on the hopelessness of 
expec ting people to build churches for 
themse Ives-..they are more than con- 
tent to do without them. Looking 
eastward from the top of St. Paul’s, he 
said he saw church spires every- 
where—to the west, where you see a 
new town erected for a new population, 
‘‘ scarcely a spire is to be seen.” 

Irving, he said, had a sort of mag- 
netic attraction for minds of a parti- 
cular class, he, however, preferred 
broad, inte lligible qualities— 7 
tation is much better than 

Chalmers was well r¢ 
ford, and popular among 
guished men. He attributes this to 
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their being rather disposed to speak 
than to hear, and his giving them their 
own way. 

In the year 1831, he published his 
‘* Principles of Political E conomy ”—in 
our opinion, his best work ; and in the 
same year prepared his * Bridgew ater 
Treatise.” 

We intentionally reserve for a future 
occasion, any account of his efforts 
in the General Assembly ; but in the 
course of this year commenced the 
struggle on the subject of Presenta- 
tions. It would be impossible for us, 
in this paper, even to enter upon the 
subject—one of the deepest and most 
important interest. 

We have already occupied more 
space than can eas sily be given, to this 
paper; but we must find room for a 
sentence or two from Mr. Gurney’s 
account of a visit of Chalmers to 
Earlham, in the year 1833. Gurney 
asked Chalmers, who, of all men that 
he had met, had highest 


conversation? He answered, Robert 


Hall; but he thought Foster a man of 


an higher order of intellect. 
visited Bathurst, the 
Norwich. The bishop spoke of Chal- 
mers’s “ Bridgewater ‘l'reatise,” which 
he had been just reading. The talk 
passed on to Adam Smith, and then 
to Warburton, with whom the bishop 
had been familiarly ac qué ainted. Chal.- 
mers’s own journé al mentions the delight 
with which he met Mrs Opie, * whose 
works, thirty years I read with 
great delight.” He was for some time 
without knowing who was, for 
John Jo seph—our friend Gurney, who 

was too much and too little ‘of a 
Quaker—had only asked him to lead 
out Amelia from the drawing-room 
to the dining-room. He admired the 
Quakerly simplicity of dress, but was 
dissatisfied at this use of Christian 
names. 


‘They 


ago, 


she 


But his holidays were soon over, and 
he returned to Edinburgh, where he 
had to speak in Presbytery, and work on 
in his mission of good. Some arr inge- 
ments connected with the prov ision for 
the Edinburgh clergy, of which we 

cannot enter into the details, occ upied 
him with great anxiety. A speech of 
his coneluded with these words :— 


“*T have already professed myself, and 
will profess myself again, an unflinching, an 
out- aind-out—and I maintain it, the only con- 


powers of 


old bishop of 
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sistent radical, The dearest object of my 
earthly existence is the elevation of the com- 
mon people—humanised by Christianity, 
and raised by the strength of their moral 
habits to a higher platform of human nature, 
and by which they may attain and enjoy the 
rank and consideration due to enlightened 
and companionable men, I trust the day is 
coming when the people will find out who 
are their best friends, and when the mock 
patriotism of the present day shall be un- 
masked by an act of robbery and spoliation 
on the part of those who would deprive the 
poor of their best and highest patrimony. 
The imperishable soul of the poor man is of 
as much price in the sight of heaven as the 
soul of the rich; and I will resist to the ut- 
termost—I will resist even to the death— 
that alienation which goes but to swell the 
luxury of the higher ranks at the expense of 
the Christianity of the lower orders,’”—Vol. 
iii. pp. 433. 


After he sat down, there was a burst 
of applause from the auditors, but his 
friends saw something to alarm them, 
and their fears were realised. As he 
walked home, he beckoned a friend 
from the opposit e side of the street, 
and was giving him an account of what 
passed in the Pre sbytery, when he sud- 
denly stopped short, and complained 
of a numbness in the side, and a ten- 
dency to fall in that direction. His 
friend endeavoured to persuade him 
that it was mere sickness arising from 
over exertion, and impaired digestion. 
Chalmers argued mildly against this 
view of the matter. Ie was at first 
agitated, but soon recovered his com- 
posure, and continued to talk on 
mildly indeed, and gently, but cheer- 
fully and winningly as usual. 

His friend went for a carriage, 
leaving Chalmers in a shop. When 
he returned, he found him conversing 
with the peop le in the shop; ‘nor do 
I suppose,” he says, “that they could 
have suspected from his manner, that 
anything was the matter with him.” 

The mind did not suffer through the 
disease. ‘ His speec +h was affe cted, 
and the muscles of the right side of 
the face partially paraly eed, those of 
the arm and the leg decidedly so.” 

After a few w eeks’ confinement, he 
was enabled to resume his duties and 
his studies. The remainder of the 
year was passed i in se eking to interest 
the Government in his plans for Church 
extension. 

But this subject we must reserve for 
another paper. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Havine in a late paper in this journal 
(No. 231, March 1852), endeavoured to 
show the pre-eminent position the Medi. 
terranean and its shores must ever oc- 
eupy in our foreign policy, and how 


inconsiderable must all questions of 


European interest be to us in compari- 
son with this one, it may not be unad- 
visable to devotn a brief attention to 
the actual condition and future pros. 
pects of Italy. The Prince Metternich 
was something more than a prophet 
when, about three years back, he call- 
ed that landa “ Geographical fiction.” 
Such, in point of fact, has it already 
become: Lombardy and Tuscany are 
Austrian. Rome in the 
France, Piedmont alone has pretension 
to a nationality; and, even in Pied- 
mont, the struggle is maintained against 
all the dark influences of priesteraft, and 
all the craft and subtlety of Austrian 
emissaries. Whatever influences, how- 
ever, prevail, from the Alps to the sea, 
the name of England is unheard; and 
that country to ‘which once every eye 
turned with hope or expectancy is now 
never alluded to in the discussion of 
her future. If it might not be impos- 
sible to defend the policy of Lord 
Palmerston’s administration regarding 
the Peninsula, it would be utterly 
hopeless to expect that any Italian 
could understand or reconcile to him. 
self that series of apparent contradic- 
tions which, alternately encour 

and damping the ardour of patriotism, 
abandoned Sicily, at the very same 
time that it authorised the propanda of 
Lord Minto. With our notions of 
state polity there is little difficulty in 
comprehending that species of inter- 
vention which is limited to dip lomatic 
councils and the well-wishes of a 
cabinet. The tone of our public meet- 
ings, the language of our journals, 
alike evidence the gratification felt by 
our population at any tidings of popu- 
lar privileges legally acquired and used 
with moderation and good sense; but 
te the warm te mperaments and ¢ glow- 
ing imaginations of the south, “such 
testimonies of good-will seem cold, 
fruitless, and unprofitable. They look 
for active interference—prompt, ener- 


getic, and decisive; and in default of 


hands of 
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this, they deem themselves outraged 
and betrayed. Probably in the whole 
history of "similar struggles there never 
was any national attempt at indepen- 
dence more thoroughly misunderstood 
than the Italian revolution of 1848. 
Of this broad fact no stronger evidence 
need be produced than the number of 
those whose sympathies at first were 
opposed to the patriotic cause—who 
saw in the Liberal party nothing 
above a discontented, unregulated rab- 
ble, but, who have, with fuller evi- 
dence before them, revoked their 
opinions, and boldly proclaimed their 
deep regret at the failure of this at- 
tempt. It is ever a most difficult task 
to discriminate between the great ob- 
jects of a national rising and the 
agencies by which it ope wrates between 
the prine ‘iples of liberty and the cha- 
racter of its asserters. Now, nothing 
could possibly be more justifiable, in 
every sense, than the late revolt of the 
Peninsula; and yet never was any 
cause more sullied by the faults and 
follies of its supporters. The year 
1847 opened as _ hopefully as ever 
dawned an era of liberty. The wise 
reforms in the administrations of Rome 
and Tuscany, the moderate demands 
of the people, the gracious concessions 
of the rulers, were alike honourable to 
all. Great as was the popular enthusi- 
asm, it was carried to no excesses; hap- 
py in their newly acquired privileges, 
the porn were satisfied to begin that 
course of political knowledge which 
should ultimately fit them for the en- 
joyment of a perfect constitutional 
government. ‘The greatest names of 
modern Italy were associated in this 
movement : Rossi, ( rioberti, Gualterio, 
Farini, and Manmiani, took their seve- 
ral parts in it. Taking England as 
the standard, they framed their insti- 
tutions with more regard to the doc- 
trines of personal independence than 
of equality, and ever bore in mind the 
great superiority of individual freedom 
to the fashionable fallacy of a demo- 
cratic level. If great concessions 
were never more gratefully received, 
never were they conferred with more 
dignity or grace. Spontaneously, and 
vithout either the advice or consent of 
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foreign governments, the Italian Princes 
endowed their subjects with popular 
privileges—called them into counsel 
on the questions of their country, and 
invested them with that authority which 
alike elevates men to responsibility and 
to the esteem of their fellow-citizens. 
Tohave witnessed the tone of the public 
discussions at this period—to have been 
present at their popular demonstrations 
—to have read the articles of their 
journals, would have profoundly im- 
pressed any stranger with the aptitude 
of this people for self-government, and 
with their singular moderation and 
forbearance in circumstances of most 
trying prosperity. Too much stress 
can scarcely be laid on this latter qua- 


lity; for already were the agencies of 


temptation at work, and all the du- 
plicity of Austrian diplomacy in full 
operation to betray them into those 
excesses which should prejudice the 
vause of liberty. 

‘he Jesuits took a leading part in 
these intrigues; and it is rare to find 
any man in Italy discrediting the be- 
lief that the assassin of Rossi was their 
agent. That the murderer is alive at 
this hour, well known in Rome, and 
free to walk its streets, is a fact which 
cannot be gainsaid. And is there 
any credulous enough to suppose that 
such could be the case, did he belong 
to that sect and party on whose utter 
annihilation the present Government 
relies for its stability? That the revo- 
lutionary pamphlets of the time were 
the work of paid emissaries of Austria 
is beyond a doubt or a discussion. The 
very receipt in acknowledgment of his 
price, written by one of those agents, 
was in the possession of the late King 
Carlo Alberto; and that, too, for a 
work in which the assassination of the 
King of Sardinia was openly recom- 
mended, as the sole means in the hands 
of the Liberal party to disencumber 
themselves of a traitor. 

There was no trick too mean, no 
subterfuge too low for Austrian diplo- 
macy at that time, in its efforts to da- 
mage the character, and asperse the 
honour of Italian Liberalism. The 
most frivolous complaints were pre- 
ferred to the authorities, of popular 
excesses, and grave remonstrances 
made against acts, which, without any 
political significance whatever, were 
exaggerated into serious demonstra- 
tions of insult. 

It must be owned, that for the 


maintenance of her peculiar system, 
no country of Europe is_ better 
served diplomatically than Austria. 
Rarely, if ever, gifted with any men 
of great or commanding intellect— 
almost destitute, as her history shows, 
of those names which shine like the 
beacon-lights of human progress, she 
has an abundance of third and fourth- 
rate capacities, who unite immense 
zeal to inordinate cunning; and, who, 
with a consummate disbelief in the ex- 
istence of honourable motives, or high 
principled actions, are never betrayed 
into any false security, or lulled into 
any delusive calm. Amongst such men, 
the spy system has attained its very 
highest point of development; and, 
never embarrassed by the difficulty of 
discovery, they understand how to 
suborn the acts it is their object to stig- 
matise. Italy, at the time we speak of, 
was traversed by such men in every di- 
rection; at one moment exaggerating 
the terrors of the priest-ridden aristo- 
eracy ; at another, fomenting the pas- 
sions of the Ultra-Liberals, and secretly 
whispering to them a distrust in the ho- 
nour of the constitutional party. The 
policy of our own Cabinet at the period 
offered a wide field for these treacher- 
ous misrepresentations: —“ If England 
really wished well to your cause, would 
she limit herself to the vague civilities 
of an official note? Was it thus that 
she established constitutional govern- 
ment in Portugal, or aided it inSpain?” 
Such were the insinuations constantly 
thrown out. 

‘¢Ts not her object, rather, that state 
of political uncertainty which exagge- 
rates the importance of her own posi- 
tion, gives greater preponderance to 
her influence, and extends the spread 
of her commerce, by removing all the 
restrictions established governments 
know how to apply? How often has 
she been seen to forward a political 
change abroad, with no other motive 
than some extension of her own trading 
relations ?” These, and similar sugges- 
tions, were of daily practice, and not 
without their effect, especially when, at 
a later period, the public professions of 
Lord Minto were contrasted with the 
cold reserve of his Cabinet, and the 
indiscreet aspirations of his lordship 
placed side by side with the almost 
caustic admonitions of Lord Pal- 
merston. 

An inordinate estimate of the power 
of Britain is entertained by every 
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Italian. ‘That she could wish for any 
state of things, and not hasten to ac- 
complish it, is a mystery beyond all 
solution ; nor is the supposition so un- 
reasonable as may appear at first sight. 
We are only known to Italy through 
the medium of our navy. It is through 
the immense preponderance of our 
power at sea that she judges us; and 
naturally enough, she attributes an 
overwhelming rule to the nation whose 
flag is seen from evefy head-land of 
Calabria, and in every nook and bay 
of the Mediterranean. 

She has seen us in all the pride and 
panoply of our glorious three-deckers, 
she knows us not in our Manchester 
mood of truckling and subserviency : 
she has heard our thundering notes of 
welcome, uttered in all the accents of 
warning ; but she has not listened to 
the petty whisperings of ourexpediency. 
If then, in Italian estimation, the power 
of England be supreme, how shall we 
hope to reconcile with that estimate her 
backwardness and indifference in the 
hour of peril? It is true, we hailed 
with joyous satisfaction the first gene- 
rous impulses of the Pope: we saw, 
or hoped we saw, the germs of a new 
and glorious era for the Peninsula; 


and if there were some tardy believers 
who refused to recognise in the Papacy 
either the power or the will to insti- 
tute a system of political liberty, the 


great number of Englishmen were 
better pleased to think that they had 
been unfair in their judgment of Ro- 
manism, and that the time had at length 
arrived when she could recognise the 
requirements of the age. Hence arose 
the want of faith on either side; and 
to these deceptions are owing that first 
breach, which every day and every 
hour is widening, 

Whatever hopes might have been 
conceived by the Constitutional party 
in England of Italian regeneration, were 
speedily dissipated in the spring of ’48. 
No sooner were the terrible events of 
the French Revolution made known in 
the Peninsula, than the whole course 
of political circumstances changed. The 
Moderates—the party of intelligence 
and reflection—the only party in Italy 
who either possessed leisure or capacity 
to study questions of State govern- 
ment—were immediately overthrown, 
to make way for the violence of mob 
oratory, and the wild and impracticable 
apostles of French democracy. The 
well-matured reforms, based alike on 
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the wishes and the wants of the popu- 
lace, were thrown aside as miserable 
and unworthy concessions; and, in 
their stead, we saw the insane theories 
of France—those wretched sophisms of 
self.covernment, the utter failure of 
which in their own country it is need- 
less to revert to. Now, not only were 
these innovations unneeded, but they 
were actually unsuited to the genius of 
the Italian people. M. Mazzini 
and his followers have impressed Eng- 
lishmen with the notion, that Demo- 
cracy, of the kind he professes, is a 
popular code in Italy. Nothing can 
possibly be more erroneous. The mind 
of Italy is essentially opposed to these 
doctrines. The gross abuses of Govern- 
ment, the shameful wrongs of misrule, 
have, indeed, arrayed a large party 
in opposition to the Italian princes ; 
but to their credit be it spoken, in no 
spirit of recrimination or of vengeance. 
Directed solely in their views to the 
advantages of a better administration, 
they have patiently investigated the 
evils that oppressed them, and sought 
their remedy by such changes as, while 
strengthening the State, should never 
sap the foundations of a Dynasty. An 
honest administration of the revenue— 
an equitable scale of taxation—the 
equality of all men, whether lay or 
clerical, before the law—the abolition 
of all ecclesiastical privileges incon- 
sistent with this—a moderate liberty 
of the press ;—these and similar de- 
mands assuredly neither bespeak ag- 
gression against their rulers, nor a 
desire to shake their authority. It is, 
indeed, a most remarkable fact, that in 
a land proverbially excitable, and 
amongst a people whose traditions are 
those of violent convulsion, should be 
found, at this day, some of the calmest 
reasoners and profoundest thinkers 
Europe has produced on questions of 
constitutional government. Not alone 
is this the case; but the influence of 
such men is daily extending, and the 
immense circulation of M. Gualterio’s 
work on the Italian revolutions, is a 
striking illustration to what source 
of information and improvement the 
intelligence of Italy is now directed. It 
is perfectly true, there is nothing more 
difficult than to excite an interest in 
England for a country and a people so 
circumstanced. ‘The great and heroic 
efforts of a nation for liberty, have 
an epic grandeur about them that suits 
the character of our popular demon- 
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strations. We have always either in 
‘¢actual commission,” or as * advanced 
ships,” some members of either House 
glad of an occasion for platform dis- 
play , and delighted to make the wrongs 
of Hungary the election-ery of Mary- 
lebone. We have, besides, a most 
artistic appreciation of all the stage 
propertie s of patriotism, accessories 
unhappily wanting to the actual con- 
dition of Italy. 1t would be, however, 
a most shor t-sighted policy to suppose 
that such questions are not much 
nearer to us than either a Schleswig- 
Holstein war, or the succession to the 
rule of Monte-Negro. It may be a 
very unple asant and unpalatable truth 
to enunciate, but truth it is—England 
is heartily disliked on the Continent of 
Europe. The fears of some, the anti- 
pathies of others, the jealousies of all, 
are directed against her; and if a 
lingering spark of attachment towards 
Great Britain survives in any country 
of the Continent, it is in Italy, and 
perhaps we owe this, as much, or more, 
to the conduct of other States towards 
the Peninsula, than to any high deserv- 
ings of our own. 

‘France has always betrayed her. 
There is not a tradition of the land 
that does not point to the same con- 
clusion, and assuredly the late acts of 
the Austrian Government have not been 
-alculated 2 erase the memory of past 
tyranny. To Britain alone can Italy 
look for either guidance or counsel, 
Not all the dark conjurations of Jesuit 
intrigue, not all the secret wiles of Ro- 
manism, not all the rebel machina. 
tions of our Ultramontanism, have been 
able to eradicate the hope, which no- 
thing but our own apathy can anni- 
hilate. It is certainly true, that this 
confidence in England was never at a 
lower ebb than at present; and what may 
be called the English party in Italy is 
daily, hourly, diminishing in number. 
We may attribute much of this to the 
exagger rated expectations conceived by 
the Liberal party during the late revo- 
lutionary struggle: to that confident 
hope that E ngland was only biding her 
tine { ‘or intervention, and that her in. 
fluence was one day or other to decide 
the independence of Lombardy and Si- 
cily. Let us confess, too, that these 
expectations were not altogether unrea- 
sonable, and that the frie ndly messages 
of our diplomacy, and the presence of 
our fleets, were well calculated to sug- 
gest trustful hope to even less sanguine 


minds than those of the ardent south. 
Though it might be very difficult to say 
what course our Government should 
have pursued in asserting the claims of 
Italian freedom, and how far an Eng- 
lish Minister would either be justified 
or supported in hazarding an European 
war for such an object, it is far easier 
to say what errors might have been 
avoided by a more guarde d policy than 
that observed by our Government 
during the last few years. What a 
mistake was the roving commission of 
Lord Minto! What a more than mis- 
take our whole conduct in Sicily, and 
our concurrence in the offer of the 
throne of that kingdom to a prince of 
Sardinia! We are far from attributing 
these errors to Lord Palmerston. Late 
events have shown us the meddling in- 
terference practised by the head of the 
Cabinet with matters pertaining to fo- 
reign policy. A memorable state mi- 
nute has shown us the unconstitutional 
trickery by which he actually interposed 
the power of the Crown between him. 
self oe one of his own colleagues. We 
also know that no English Minister was 
ever worse served by his subordinates 
than the late Foreign Secretary. A 
mistaken impression of the noble vis- 
count’s political leaning—a notion, 
most probably imbibed from residence 
abroad, where such ideas prevail, that 
Lord Palmerston was the sworn ene my 
of all established governments, and the 
fomenter of every civil discord—these 
ideas, absurd enough in foreigners, but 
doubly so with Englishme on, we know 
to have been entertained by many of 
our legations abroad, who thought 
that when forwarding such principles, 
and encouraging such ideas, the *y were 
ser ving the cause, and earning the f fa. 
vour of their chief. It is easy to con- 
ceive how mi: ny acts, trivial and i ins ig 
nificant in themselves, may have been 
done under this delusive impression— 
what accidental expressions — what 
chance words dropped inadvertently 
and at random. We say, we know 
this to have been the case; and more, 
we firmly believe that Lord Palmers. 
ton’s charac ter has been more preju- 
diced and misconstrued by foreigners 
from such accide tal causes, than ‘from, 
anything that can be authoritatively 
quoted against him, and proved from 
the pages of a blue book. 

As the Foreign Secretary, in a Ca- 
binet of assumed liberal principles, 
Lord Palmerston might have done 
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much more for the cause of Liberal in- 
stitutions abroad—he could scarcely 
have done less. With a salutary dread 
of Parliamentary reprehension, he li- 
mited himself to the task of advising 
and counselling: professing at all 
times an unalterable respect for vested 
rights, he yet insinuated that their 
permanence must mainly depend on the 
benefits of good government, and the 
wise concession of those privileges sanc- 
tioned by the spirit of the age we live 
in. It cannot be supposed, that ad- 
vice, however prudently tendered, or 
warning, however forcibly conveyed, 
could always prevail in opposition to 
plans deeply matured, and objects 
supported by all the weight of formid- 
able armaments ; but, unquestionably, 
unless a case arose where British in- 
terests were directly at stake, no more 
decisive nor active policy would have 
been possible. ‘That when such an 
res, pn did arise, the noble Secre- 
tary knew how to assert the dignity, 
and defend the interests of his country, 
the siege of Acre is sufficient ev idence. 

But was such a part open to him in 
Italy? Assuredly not. There was no 
one movement, no contingency in the 
late Italian struggle, in which one deci- 
sive blow, however heavily adminis- 
tered, could have determined the ques- 
tion at issue. It is true, we might 
have sent a fleet to the Adriatic, or 
we might have landed troops in Sicily ; 
but who could see, in either course, but 
the beginning of a struggle of which 
no man living may witness the end? 

Take the most favourable view, ima- 
gine us perfectly successful, and then 
comes the question, to whom are the 
spoils to be appropriated? The Consti- 
tutionalists, who almost monopolise the 
intelligence of Italy, are few in number, 
and deficient in that influence that is 
acquired by agitation and popular ap- 
peal. The Democratic party, strong in 
such support, are infected with the wild- 
est doctrines of Red Republicanism. 
To have given a preponderance to any 
one State of the Peninsula, would have 
been to outrage the pride and alarm 
the jealousy of all the rest. Of all the 
impossible fancies of dreamers, we can 
conceive nothing to compete with the 
idea of “Italian Unity.” What part 
was, then, open to us? None, we aftirm, 
but to impress upon the actual Govern- 
ments of Italy the necessity of those 
reforms which justice and prudence 
alike concur in—to counsel those 
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concessions which should stifle com- 
plaint, by arraying on the side of the 
rulers the intelligence, the influence, 
and the moderation of Italy. This 
part was unfortunately denied to us, by 
the precipitancy with which the late 
pel is. was carried on. The de- 
luge which flowed cver Europe in ’48, 
submerged in it all the wise reforms 
and just concessions which had taken 
years to mature and to accomplish, 
Another phase has now passed over 
the land, and to that fever of change 
and revolution has succeeded the even 
more terrible calm that resembles 
death. Occupied by foreign troops, 
garrisoned by the stranger, Italy sees 
herself stripped of every privilege for 
which she contended, and those liber- 
ties wrested from her which not even 
her enemies can allege she had 
abused. Can it be believed—is it even 
known in England, that Leghorn, a 
city where our commerce has flourished 
for the last century, and where English- 
men have risen to wealth and influ. 
ence, is still in a state of seige, as the 
consequence of the revolution of ’48 ? 
Will it be credited, that martial-law is 
still deemed indispensable in a town, 
three years after all commotion has 
ceased, and where not a passing tumult 
has occurred in the interval ? 

Nay, more. What will be thought 
in England of the fact, that Austrian 
courts-martial he ave, within the last 
year, tried and sentenced political of- 
fenders, two of whom were countrymen 
of our own, openly disclaiming the 
competency of the tribunals of the 
country, and submitting the finding, 
not to the seat of the government, not 
to the cabinet of the Grand Duke, or 
to the ministers of Tuscany, but to 
Field Marshal Radetzky, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Austrian forces 
in Lombardy? Does such a state of 
things presuppose the existence of 
Tuscany as an independent country, 
or is it anything but a fief of Austria ? 
It would be worse than a needless—it 
would be a most ungracious and un- 
pleasant task—to recapitulate the oc- 
currences which have marked the last 
six months, and in which British sub- 
jects were the aggrieved parties. We 
say the task would be far from agree- 
able; for, with shame we avow it, the 
conduct of the present administration 
has not been what might have been 
hoped for, in the circumstances. How- 
ever praiseworthy the forgiveness of 
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injury may be in an individual, that 
virtue has its limits when practised by 
a nation; and there are few stains 
which more reflect on a people than an 
easy submission and a facile satisfac- 
tion, in cases of insulted honour. A 
very passing, and, for the most part, 
incorrect notice, was taken inthe House 
of the insult offered to a corporal of 
English marines by the 
Leghorn. The case was spoken of, 
and so far justly, as a gross and wan- 
ton outrage—a manifest insult to our 
flag ; but it was answered by the mi- 
nisterial assurance that ample repa- 
ration had been afforded, that the 
offending parties had been suitably 
punished, and that the British Govern- 
ment had felt themselves perfectly sa- 
tisfied with the amende of the Tuscan 
authorities. Now, the simple fact is, 
that, far from there being anything 
like redress afforded, the demand for 
it was met by the Tuscan cabinet by a 
most insulting proposal—no less than 
that the captain of her Majesty's ship 
the Firebrand should be reprimanded 
by the Admiralty for having preferred 
the charges he did against the gendar- 
merie, and sought for the reparation he 
deemed due for an insult to one under 
his command. It is needless to say, 
that a demand alike insulting and ig- 
norant was totally disregarded. But 
we regret that our Foreign-Oflice 
should have been satisfied with simply 
rejecting this impertinent appeal. 

Such things may appear trifles in 
the great questions of national inter- 
course, but they are by no means in- 
significant in their consequences ; and 
our character has grievously suffered 
in Italian estimation, from the sub- 
missive tone adopted by our Govern. 
ment in a number of circumstances of 
this kind. 

That English influence should de- 
cline in the Peninsula—that Italians 
should more readily listen to those re- 
presentations which decry our power 
and deny our ascendancy is, then, 
not surprising nor strange. Austria 
has availed herself to the utmost of such 
accidental slights to our national pride, 
and her journalists have turned them 
to the best advantage. Over and over 
is it asked, ‘‘ By what pretence do we 
seek for an influence on the Continent ? 
or under what pretext do we mix our- 
selves up with the politics of the Euro- 
pean States?” And it really is time 
that we should put forward our pre- 
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tensions as a continental power, or ab- 
dicate the position for ever. 

We are well aware that a very large 
party in England is diametrically op- 
posed to such interference on our part. 
That starting from the war of the great 
French revolution of ’93, they ascribe 
to our intervention all the debt and 
taxation which at present oppress us. 
It is no part of our object here to enter 
upon any defence of Mr. Pitt’s policy 
in that memorable struggle. The fal- 
lacy of ascribing our part in the war to 
the mere desire of restoring a fallen 
dynasty, has been too often refuted to 
need any comment from us. It is suf- 
ficient for our purpose to show that, 
so far from seeking to assume a fore- 
ground, or obtrusive position, on ques- 
tions of continental politics, our great 
mistake has been a backwardness in 
asserting our just rights and our real 
influence in Europe. To this apathy 
on our part may be traced the decline 
of our power abroad—to this may we 
refer the loss of that ‘ prestige’ ’ which 
once accompanied the name of Britain. 
Nothing is more common than to hear 
the argument of a certain class of poli- 
ticians, who assert, ** That we have 
nothing, directly or indirectly, to do 
with the continent”—that Europe has 
never been to us but an occasion for 
war, and a source of increased taxa- 
tion. Politicians of this order would 
probably re ject an appes al to them, on 
the score of the character of our pecu- 
liar constitution ; they would recognise 
no duty on us to forward the spre: ad of 
those liberties we ourselves enjoy, or 
to encourage other nations in the path 
which has “conducted us to freedom. 
They would tell us to erect a shade 
between the beacon- light of our liberty 
and the Continent. They would be 
deaf to the great fact—and fact it is— 
that similarity of institutions is the best 
guarantee for European peace; and 
that the longest and most disastrous 
wars have always had their origin in 
the inevitable collisions between oppos- 
ing systems of government. 

We do not mean to assert that trea- 
ties of amity cannot co-exist between 
constitutional and despotic states. We 
know, on the contrary, how, in the 
presence of danger, such friendly al- 
liances have been ratified. But, un- 
happily, these ties are generally the 
links of union against common peril, 
and not like those bonds of affection 
which unite countries animated by the 
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same spirit—teaching the same les- 
sons—and walking the same road. 
Between nations so circumstanced, 
peace and war are no longer at the will 
of Governments. The people them- 
selves are the arbiters, nor can they 
he hurried into collision with those 

they have learned to esteem as friends, 
and to love as neighbours. Similarity 
of institutions suggest similarity in 
modes of judgment 1 in thought, action, 

and opinion, Looking at objects from 
the same point of view, they arrive at 
the same conclusions, and national pe- 
culiarities fade away before the stronger 
influence of those higher and greater 
qualities which are the common pro- 

erty of humanity. 

Take the map of Europe as we find 
it, and with what States are our alli- 
ances most securely formed. From what 
quarters could we anticipate a possible 
rupture? Not with Belgium, assuredly, 
administered as she is, with all the ad- 

vantages of an enlightened constitu- 
tionalism. Not with ‘Piedmont, which, 
though young to the forms, is already 


rapidly advancing to the exercise of 


free institutions. How different our 
relations with such countries, to those 


despotic States, for the permanence of 


whose intentions wehave no guarantee— 
for whose possible line of policy, no 
security whatever. 

The struggle between a and 
Liberty is the old warfare that has 
reigned since the world began—between 
darkness and enlightenment—and it 
well behoves us to range on our side 
every ally that we can. We do not 


argue in favour of any propaganda of 


our opinions. We do not seek to per- 
petuate peace by the dangerous policy 
of aggressive intervention ; ; but this we 
say, ‘that were the States which com- 
prise continental Europe constitu- 
tionally governed, War would be almost 
impossible. ‘The very parliamentary 
discussions of a war-budget open so 
many secret avenues of peaceful re- 
lation—so many strong reasons for 
good understanding—that a rupture is 
unpracticable ; ; and, like good tempered 
litigants, we would se ek to arrange 
our differences by arbitration, rather 
than submit them to the costly process 
of a contest. There is another argu- 
ment, too, in favour of well-regulated 
intervention, which it is not impossible 
the class of politicians we allude to will 
hear with more attention. We mean 
its effect upon our commerce. Now 
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the decline of our influence in Italy 
has been the signal for the decline of 
our trade. The British shipping in 
the port of Leghorn has already fallen 
off to less than one-fourth ofits stand- 
ard before the year ’47, and is, at this 
moment, inferior in tonnage to that of 
America in the same port. 

The arbitrary regulations of the Go- 
vernment—its complete subjection to 
Austrian dictation—the maintenance of 
a state of siege, subversive of all con- 
fidence—the vexatious imposition of 
passport laws, and the oppressive exer- 
cise of a new taxation, ome so crushed 
the commercial enterprise of that once- 
thriving port, that some of the great 
English houses have already closed, 
and others have limited their nego- 
tiations to the very narrowest bounds. 
While British influenc e is on the wane, 
that of Austria is daily advancing, and 
the project of uniting Le ghorn. with 
Ancona, by railros ad—a plan now fully 
matured, will put the key-stone upon 
the ruin of the former, ‘by directing 
the whole of her trade at once to the 
Adriatic, 

If we be indifferent to the progress 
of that despotism by which Austria 
is already absorbing the whole of Tus- 
cany, shall we be « equally careless of 
the consequences to our trade? Shall 
we relinquish the advantages of the 
Free Port of Leghorn, and one of the 
greatest markets we possessed in the 
Mediterranean ? Our political power is 
most intim: itely associated with our 
commercial prosperity—weaken the 
one, and you will quickly perceive its 
damaging influence on the other. The 
great aim of Austria, at this moment, 
is to destroy English influence in the 
Italian Peninsula; and should she be 
but suffered to continue in her plans, 
there is little doubt that a few years 
more will find the Grand Duchy en- 
closed within the charmed circle of her 
Zollverein, and British manufactures 
as rigidly excluded as they now are 
from the markets of the Empire. 

The last standard of national liberty 
—the Constitution, so solemnly sworn 
to and inaugurated in 1848—has just 
been overthrown. A Grand Ducal 
Edict has just proclaimed that the 
Tuscan people—whatever expectations 
they may found upon the clemency 
of their Prince, his generosity or his 
paternal rule—possess nothing what- 
ever as a matter of right. Every 
gift so graciously bestowed on them is 
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now revoked, and they who, at a time 
of European anarchy and convulsion, 
neither assailed the foundations of pro- 
perty, nor were carried away to one 
solitary excess of outrage or pillage, 
are declared to be unfit “for the exer- 
cise of any popular privileges, and un- 
equal to the task of aiding in their own 
government. 
thelast few days; and more and greater 
things, we are told, are to follow! The 
Leopoldine Laws, the great Magna 
Charta of Central Italy, are to be 
abrogated, and Tuscany to be given up 
to the whole rule of Priestcraft, and all 
the tyranny of the Inquisitic n. Mean- 
while, what is E ngland doing ?—no- 
thing, absolutely nothi i! It . more 
than doubtful whether the Gran 1 Dues al 
Cabinet deigned any intimationof these 
intended changes to the British mi- 
nister there. It i is certain that he had 
no instructions from his Government 
either to oppose or remonstrate against 
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them. We may display a most high- 
minded indifference to the death of Ita. 
lian Liberty, but shall we be equally 
magnanimous with regard to the con. 
sequences of our ruined trade and anni- 
hiliated commerce? ‘These are ques- 
tions that may yet have to be answered. 

The reproach has gone out against 
us that, in our dealings with petty 
States, we are tyrannice al and exac ting, 
but that we are prudently reserved in 
presence of more formidable ant: igo- 
nists, and know how to restrain our 
valour within the precincts of modera- 
tion. A little more of our present po- 
licy in Italy, and this sarcasm will have 
become a maxim! Let us but con- 
tinue to submit to the domination of 
Austria, in a country beyond her fron. 
tier, and we may abdicate our position 
in this part of Europe, and content 
ourselves with the display of a Medi- 
terranean fleet without a Mediterranean 
influence. 


ABBEY. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE INHERITANCE DESPISED. 


Heserr departed at the bidding of his 
mother’s husband, to walk the world a 
beggar, as he believed; but Lilias Ran- 
dolph followed him. 

There is a beautiful likeness between 
the office which is assigned to the guar- 
dian angel in the spiritual existence, 
and that which human love performs ; 
in the mortal life, when sin and evil 
threaten, swift comes the white-wii ved 
seraph to stand between the soul and 
its destroyers; and so, when sorrow 
or danger are at hand, the watchful 
love steals calmly near, to ward it 
off, if it may be, or to share at least 
its fullest trial. Unseen, like the a 

el, Lilias followed the stricken man; 
she watched him as he glided on ore 
her through the long passages, his head 
bent over his clas sped hands, and she 
knew that he was trying to stifle the 
gnawing anguish that was writhing like 
a serpent in his desolate breast; for he 
feared that he had looked his last, not 
only on the dead face of his mother, 
but on the living countenance of her 
who was more to him than all the ties 
of earth together—and now, since the 


joey; and the po 


last of these was rent—the only being 
whom he loved—the one on whom w as 
cone -ntrated the entire wealth of his 
affe etic ns, 

But Lilias exulted as she watched 
him, for she knew that to her it 
was given, with one single word, to 
change his bitter mourning into purest 
wer so to do seemed 
to her the very sweetest blessing this 
mortal life could have. She saw him 
enter his room, leaving the door open ; 
and as she stood in the recess of the 
window, where Gabriel had spoke n to 
her ue day of her first interview 
with Hubert, she heard him ask his 
servant, in a calm, mournful tone, how 
long it would take to make all prepa- 

rations for his immediate de »parture 
from the Abbey. He told him he would 
not, and could not sleep beneath its 
roof another night; andthe man, greatly 
astonished, said, at length, he thought 
he could make ready i in an hour, 

‘It is well,” she heard Hubert an- 
swer; “inan hour, then, I shall depart 
—in one little, brief, inexorable hour.” 

He came out, with a fixed, solemn 
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expression on his face, and walked 
slowly down the corridor. She could 
not tell whether his object were to seek 
herself, or to strive once more, without 
encountering Sir Michael, to give a last 
farewell to his mother’s col I. remains ; 
but, as he drew near, she softly said 
his name, * Hubert.” He turned in- 
stantly, and came into the deep recess 
where she stood; the stern solemnity 
of his countenance melting into a look 
of the most intense, but mournful ten- 
derness, as he gazed upon her. He 
took both her he inds in his, and fixed 
his deep, grey eyes wistfully upon her 
face. 

« Lilias,” he said—* my Lilias, this 
was what I most desired, to see you but 
once again, to set the seal and final 
consummation of my bri; 
joy with you, in one brief farewell in- 
terview—to look my last on your sweet 
face—my one be loved, my only dear- 
est, till I shall see it once agai n in 1 the 
Light of the Resurrection morning 

These were the first words of en- 
dearment he ever had addressed to her 
—the first, from which she could cer- 
tainly gather the truth of his devoted 
love for her, yet he spoke them with a 
quiet dignity of manner, in which there 
was not a shadow of embarrassment or 
constraint. It seemed as though he felt 
that for himself and for her who, even 
now, had been standing in the pri 
of that mighty Death, who is soemphati- 
cally True—the only living, palp: able 
Truth in all this world of c. wildering 
deceptions—all conventional saneeil 
ments and unreal forms were wholly 
impossible; face to face, as they stood 
in actual presence, so must their souls 
appear one before another in that hour ; 
and those expres ions of tenderne 
came as naturally to his lips, as they had 
been wont todo into his silent heart 
In fact, Hubert nothing doubted that 
she was fully aware how inexpressibly 
dear she was to him, and when he felt 
her hands tremble, and saw her bend 
her glowing face down over them, he 
thought she was stirred with pity for 
the dee *p love that was about to reveal 
itself in this, the last hour of its brief 
enjoyment—the first of its long agony 
of separation: so he went on with the 
same mournful calm— 

‘*My own beloved, you will guess 
why I have desired most ardently to 
see you before I depart. The last 
wish, I think, which this living heart 
of mine shall ever form—lI long but to 
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tell you, ere I turn away for ever from 
your dear presence, all “that you have 
been to me, and all that you shall be— 
unchanging—while consciousness re- 
mains to me. Dearest, it must, in- 
deed, be a most sacred love which can 
find its way to utterance on the lips 
that so late sly received a mother’s dying 
breath in her last kiss—yet, not only 
do I feel that she herself could under- 
stand me now, since by her disem- 
bodied spirit all things are seen in 
their unveiled realit y—bu t to myself 
it is as though this last farewell to you 
were but a part of that which [ uttered 
at her couch of death; for I feel ex. 
actly as though you too were about to 
die, my Lilias, and be as utterly hid- 
den from my longing eyes and heart, as 
a corpse in its grave. And, indeed, it 
is certain, that my mother’s dead re- 
mains will not be more perfectly buried 
out of my sight in her dark tomb, than 
your sweet living form in the life of 
joy—the wedded life—in which I never 
can have a part. Let me speak, then, 
and hear me patiently, as that dead 
mother would, if now I went to tell 
her of the long affection I have borne 
her; for it will be my one thought of 
earthly comfort in my future years of 
desolation, to think that you have 
known, at least, the intensity of bound- 
less love which I have given to you, 
and you alone, in all this world; and 
which shall follow you wherever you 
may go, filling the very air around 
you with undying 5 rer and wishes 
for your hap] ness.” 

She made no but the fair 
concealed face sunk lower down upon 
the trembling hands he held, and lay- 
ink or : b of his own uy] on th at drooping 
head, he suddenly spoke out from the 
very " depth of his devoted, yearning 
heart, the impassioned words which 
conveyed to her the knowledge of a 
love yet deeper and more entire than 
she had dreamt of. Her very soul 
shivered within her at thought of all 
the suffering he would have had to en- 
dure, if, indeed, this had been a part- 
ing interview, as he supposed; and 
when, as his voice died away in the 
concluding words, he said—* and, 
Lilias, one proof, at least, I can give 
you, that this love is not wholly un- 
worthy of you, which is, that thr ugh 
avery moment of its existence, from 
the first night when I saw you till this 
supreme hour, which closes our inter- 
course, I have known that it was utterly 


answer ; 
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and entirely without hope; that the 
consecration of my whole earthly affec- 
tions to you was an offering made in 
vain.” 

«¢ And why in vain?” 


said a sweet 


tremulous voice, through the veil of 


the golden hair. 

«Oh! my child—my gentle guileless 
child, can you ask me sucha question : ? 
Surely, it was utterly in vain, since I 
may never be anything in your glad 
life—since you will soon, no ‘doubt, be 
wedded to some loving heart, and must 
never look upon my face again, from 
this sad hour, when I go forth for ever 
more alone.” 

*¢ And, why alone?” 
and trembling tones. 

*¢ Oh, de ling of my heart,” he an- 
swered, with a sort of mournful won- 
der, “you torture me with words like 
these, for the y bring before me wildest 
and hopeless visions of an impossible 
joy, unattainable for me as to find the 
long-lost Eden on the earth. Beloved, 
do you not know that I, indeed, must 
go alone, unless you, the priceless trea- 
sure—the brightest possession which 
any could obtain in 
doomed to go forth with me, the wife 
of a deformed beggar ?” 

To Lilias, these last words of bitter 
humility were, as an insult which some 
other had offered to him. She started 
up, and, flinging back the long hair 
from her glowing g face, she turned to 
him the full gaze of her pure truthful 
eyes, and said— 

**Then know, and understand me 
once for all, that except I become the 
wife of him, whom it has pleased you 
to call a deformed beggar, I never will 
be the wife of mort: al man. ‘To you 
my life and heart have long been 
given ; and, if you reject the gift, none 
other shall possess it.” 

Hubert started with the most vio- 
lent emotion ; his face became pale as 
ashes, his shaking hands relaxed their 
hold, and twice he essayed to speak 
and could not. At last he said, gasping 
heavily— 

«In the name of mercy, Lilias, do not 
deceive me. Are you speaking truth ? 
It were a kinder thing to kill me now 
at once, than to let me for a single in- 
stant hope so inconceivable a joy, and 
then take it back, and tell me you 
were mocking me.’ 

** Oh, Hubert, why should you doubt 
me?” she said, twining her hands round 
his arm, and hiding her face upon 


still said the soft 
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them: believe me, for I cannot lie. 
Not truer—not more entire has been 
your love for me, than mine for you— 
so true and so entire, that I will never 
love or wed another; and had I not 


been all I know full well Iam to you— 
had some other won your heart, still 
died a maiden for your 


would I have 
sake.” 

«She speaks truth—she cannot lie, 
he said, faintly. ‘‘She is mine—my 
own—my Lilias—joy, and light, and 
treasure of my life. Oh, it is too 
much—I can scarce bear this weight 
of happiness.” And, as he spoke, he 
staggered, the colour fled from his lips, 
and he fell heavily on the floor in a 
fit of insensibility, which is often the 
consequence, even on a strong man, 
of such an overpowering revulsion of 
feeling. 

Lilias was terrified beyond all words: 
he looked so like his dead mother as he 
lay there; and it seemed to her as if 
she had only just obtained him, to be 
the beloved protector of her life, when 
he went from her in that death-like 
swoon, which might be the forerunner 
of the dread reality itself. Forge tting 
all, save that he lay there unconscious 
and so pale, whom alone she loved 
with all her heart’s devotion, she flung 
herself down beside him, and raised 
his head upon her knees, bending over 
him with such a look of love and agony 
as none could mistake. 

“©Oh! my Hubert—my husband— 
my only love—awake, awake! Oh! 
des arest, do not die; or take me with 
you. I cannot live without you, my 
own love, Oh! wake, and speak to 
me; it is your own poor Lilias,” 

These were the words she uttered 
aloud in her bewilderment of terror ; 
and these were the words which Wal- 
ter Randolph heard, as he stood, un- 
noticed, by her side. He had been 
wi alking along the passage when he 
heard the voices of Hubert and Lilias 
talking in agitated tones. Suddenly 
there was a fall, a shriek from Lilias, 
and he rushed into the re cess, in time to 
hear the announcement so involuntarily 
made by her, of herattachment to the de- 
formed man, and the utter hopelessness 
of his own for her. He stood silent and 
stunned for a few minutes, although it 
was scarcely an unexpected discov. ery. 
He had felt for some time past, that he 
was making no progress in Lilias’s affec- 
tion, and he had strongly suspected 
that some other had won the heart he 
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on although he never imagined it 
could have been Hubert Lyle. The 
truth, however, was now clear beyond 
a doubt, and those few moments suf- 
ficed to decide his course of action. 

Walter was both a proud and a gene- 
rous man, although not one capable of 
any such clinging tenacity of affection 
as could render his present disappoint- 
ment either very keen or very lasting. 
His pride made him speedily resolve, 
that since Lilias did not care for him, 
he certainly would not break his heart 
for her; and his generosity prompted 
him, at the sametime, todetermine, that 
he would not withhold his friendship 
from her, when he withdrew his love, 
and that he would act by her as a bro- 
ther in the approaching struggle with 
her uncle, when, he foresaw, she would 
require a powerful friend to assist in 
accomplishing her marriage. These 
thoughts passed rapidly, but decisively 
through his mind, whilst he stood 
watching Lilias as she hung in terror 
over Hubert, and uttered his name 
with every term of endearment ; then 
at last he stooped down, and asked 
what was the cause of this?  Lilias 
looked up hastily, and, thinking nothing 
of reserve or concealment, exclaim- 
ed— 

“Oh! Walter, help me to lift him 
up: look, tell me—is he dying? It is so 
terrible. He fell down here just when 
I knew him to be most my own; for 
he is mine, Walter—my own—my 
husband; and if he die, I will die with 
him.” 

«He will not die,” said Walter. 
‘* Be comforted, poor child; look, now 
I have raised his head—he is coming 
to himself again. There, I will place 
him on this chair, and he will soon be 
better.” 

**Oh! thank you; yes, that is right; 
now his lips are moving—he has opened 
his eyes; look, he sees me. Hubert, 
Hubert, my own, my love; I do be- 
seech you speak to me.” 

* Lilias, 1s it true?” said the feeble 
voice, as life and memory returned. 
«« Have I been dreaming, or is it, in- 
deed, true, as your own dear word can 
make it?—are you mine, invery truth?” 

*¢ Yours only, and for ever, Hubert ; 
you must never ask or doubt again.” 

She was kneeling by his side at the 
window, supporting his head, and as 
she spoke, she looked up into the bright 
sky. 

**T am yours,” she continued, * by 
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many a vow which that pure heaven 
has heard repeated day and night.” 

** And now the world must hear it, 
too,” said Walter, almost overdoing 
the task he had assigned to himself in 
his anxiety to act a generous part by 
her. Hubert will not be content till 
those vows are registered on earth as 
well; is it not so?” he continued, ad- 
dressing Lyle. 

Hubert’s answer was a look more 
eloquent than words. He turned to 
Walter— 

«¢ Ts it not wonderful that it should 
indeed be so—that she should have 
given herself to me, from whom one 
might have expected she would have 
turned rather with loathing and con- 
tempt? But I am thankful you are here, 
both in order that you may bear wit- 
ness to the truth that it is by no foul 
means I have won her to myself—this 
peerless treasure, this precious lily; 
but also I am glad that you have heard 
from her own lips that her happiness 
as well as mine are in our union, for 
thus I can, with the more confidence, 
entreat of you to befriend me now, 
when you alone, perhaps, can fitly 
protect her against her uncle. We 
may not doubt the persecution she will 
meet with, when her choice is known; 
and till I have a husband’s right to 
cherish and defend her, I may trust 
you, may I not, to be as a brother 
to her ?” 

** You may, indeed,” said Walter, 
turning away, with a half-repressed 
sigh, from the beautiful eyes that were 
raised to him with a look of gratitude, 
as Lilias silently placed her hand in 
his. ‘ But I fear,” he continued, 
*‘that the struggle which, as you 
rightly say, we must anticipate, is even 
now at hand. I hear Sir Michael’s 
step in the passage; if he finds you 
thus, all will be known to him at 
once.” 

** And so let it be,” said Lilias, 
drawing nearer to Hubert. ‘I would 
not abide one hour in his house on 
false pretences, as I must do if he 
considers me as his favoured heiress, 
when, in reality, I am the promised 
wife of Hubert Lyle. It is far better 
that he and all the world should know 
at once that no power on this earth 
shall ever part us more.” 

«My Lily!” said Hubert, almost 
breathless in his gratitude, ‘ but you 
must prepare this noble courage for 
the very worst. I verily believe he 

H 
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will not let you remain a single mo- 
ment beneath his roof when he | learns 
the truth.” 

«‘ Then, together let us go,” said 
Lilias, calmly ; “it will be sweet, in- 
deed, to feel that we are divested of 
all save our trust in one another.” 

*6 Lilias, he is here,” said Walter 
hastily, as he saw Sir Michael suddenly 
stop, like one petrified, when he be- 
held the group at the window. She 
was still kneeling, supporting the 
drooping head of Hubert, who was yet 
overwhelmed with the weight of his 
great happiness, and, without changing 
her position, she took his hand more 
firmly in her own, and quietly turned 
her sweet calm face towards her uncle, 

Sir Michael Randolph had left the 
deathbed of his wife almost insane. 
The uncontrolled license of passions so 
violent as his, does actually produce a 
species of insanity; and now to these 
was added a bitter stinging remorse 
which had come to be his wedded 
companion, in place of her whom it 
seemed to him he had persecute d, even 
untothe death. For now that she was 
gone, and had become invested with 
that sanetity which envelopes the dead 
no less surely than their pure white 


shroud—he remembered only her vir- 


tues, and abhorred himself when he 
recollected that the last words he ever 
had spoken to her 
fiercest anger and defiance—that their 
final parting in this world had been in 
that scene of strife wherein he had 
closed the long series of violent quar. 
rels that had made their married life 
so insupportable. Oh, to have had h 
once again living and breathing by his 
side, how @ ladly would he hav 
her "his whole possessions, unshackled 
by any condition that her son should 
not inherit them from her hands, when 
she resigned them with her life! but 
simply because this could not be— 
because not the world’s wealth could 
have recalled the breath to those cold 
lips of hers one single moment—his 
whole embittered and despairing heart 
and soul seemed to have concentrated 
themselves in one deep deadly animo- 
sity and hate, to the son of his dead 
wife, who had been the cause of all the 
dissension that now so pierced him with 
unendurable remorse 

He had come along that passage 
for no other purpose but to ascer- 
tain that Hubert Lyle had quitted 
Randolph Abbey, as he had com. 


e civen 


had been words of 
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manded. The very feeling that now 
he would aor been thankful to let 
him remain his Catherine would 
have asked it of him with her living 
lips, made him wholly unable to en- 
dure his presence, when no concessions 

uld have won a single smile from her 
whose tears he had so often caused to 
flow. Hubert Lyle was the living wit- 
ness of that cruelty for which now he 
endured such tortures of unavailing 
regret, and in his present half frantie 
state, it seemed as if the only relief he 
could know, would be the certainty 
that he should never again behold this 
hated enemy, whom he dreaded to 
look upon, as men dread the exeen- 
tioner that is to scourge them for their 
evil deeds. 

And he did look upon him again, not 
departing from his house as he hoped, 
but supported in the arms of his fa- 
vourite niece, whose whole attitude, no 
less than the eloquence of her deep, 
loving eyes, told him but too plainly 
that she had given herself to this de- 
formed man, to be his faithful wife for 
ever. 

The old man literally staggered as 
he saw this sight; he grew livid, 
choking with rage, and he felt as if he 
must, indeed, go mad under this aceu- 
1of trials which 
another, 


mulatior mareunenes 
after sinee the ho 
when the fierce black horses | oe away 
the living wife, in herqueen-like beauty, 
who now lay a stark _ silent ¢ Irpse, 
in all the stern senselessnes 
He made a desperate effort to 

the real meaning of the scen 

his eyes; and, ru hing frantically 
Lilias, he seized her by the arm, and 
attempt rom Hu- 
bert. 


xt to drag her away 

«‘ Lilias, what are 7 doing here ? 
Have you lost your senses? How 
dare you so muc th as mee h that vile 
intruder, whom I will drive with the 
very blood-hounds from my door, if he 
leaves it not within ten minutes?” 

This unmanly violence, and these 
cruel words concerning him whom Li- 
lias honoured, not less than she loved, 
roused all the woman’s generous daring 
in her soul ; for Hubert thus trampled 
on and persecuted, she rose up bold 
and dauntless. 


«U she said, with sparkling 


hi 1 one 


; of death. 


Unele, 

‘if you treat him, who deserves 
the world’s respect and honours, with 
such unheard-of ignominy, know that 
your own niece shares the violence and 


eyes, 
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the disgrace. Henceforward, whatever 
he may have to suffer on this earth, I 
suffer with him, for he is my own—my 
promised husband; and not for ail 
this world’ contains, will I ever quit 
him more.” 

«*Child, you are mad; confess that you 
are mad, and know not what you ‘do, 
and I will yet forget it all. W alter, he Ip 
me—let us drag ‘her from this wretch, 
who has driven her wild by some un- 
heard of means, and brought her to this 
pass. Look how he holds her, as 
though he defied us. Help me, I say, 
to tear her from his grasp, and she will 
thank us, when her mad delusion is 
over, for having saved her from the 
hands of a wretched cripple.” 

‘**No,” said Walter, whose generous 
spirit revolted against this insane vio- 
lence towards a woman, and the cruel 
taunt on Hubert’s person: il infirmities ; 
‘*T will take no part in any such injus- 
tice. Lilias has made her choice of her 
own free will, and she has a right to 
abide by it. She has giventhe precious 
gift of her affections to a good and ho- 
nourable man, and I see no right that 
any one can have to interfere.” 

“* How!—are you, too, in league to 


madden me? Is it thus you speak of 


your own future wife? Do you not 
love her, as I believed you did, when I 
looked forward to your union, as the 
consummation of my wishes, for my 
heirs ?’ ; 

Walter crimsoned to the forehead at 
this speech, and turned away his head, 
unable to answer; but the perfect 
guilelessness of Lilias soon relieved him 
of his embarrassment. She looked up 
with a glance of astonishment in her 
vandid eyes. 

**Oh no, uncle, you are quite mis- 
taken; Walter never had any such 
idea. He never said a single word 
which could bring such a thought into 
my mind; he has always been to me 
the kind cousin and brother, which 
it is such a blessing to feel he is, in this 
hour of my great necessity.” 

«* And you fancy, then, that he will 
aid and abet you in your disgraceful 
folly, and brave me to the ve ry utter- 
most, by thwarting thus my known 
desires. I tell you if he does he shall 
share your fate, and quit m) house this 
very night, cast off and disinherited ! 
For you must understand your sen- 
tence, Lilias ; and I will try to master 
my just indignation that I may tell it to 
you more calmly. You have said that 


you will never part from Hubert 
Ly le ; and you know that his presence 
to me is torture; and that I have 

sworn that he shall not abide another 
night beneath this roof, with me 
and my dead wife, whose bane and tor- 
ment hehas been. If you will be with 
him, then—if you design to bear his 
name and share his fate, go hence! and 
never hopetocross this threshold more. 

Iloved you as much asI could love any- 
thing, save her who lies a corpse be- 
low; and you should have had these 
lands bestowed -. you alone, and Ran- 
dolph Abbey had been your splendid 
home, from this d: ry fi rth. But foras- 
nauk as Hx shall never set a foot within 
these doors, you now must choose be- 
tween that miserable cripple and the 
fair inheritance, and many a noble 
heart that wou 1d, no doubt, be offered 
to you, as well for your own sweet 
sake as for your great possessions.’ 

“Oh, Lilias, surely it becomes me 
more than any other, to bid you pause, 
and think one moment on the dreadful 
sacrifice whic h you are making,” said 
Hubert, in a tone of anguis sh which 
pierced her heart. ‘ If one moment 
yourepent your unparalleled genero- 
sity, you are free—most free. I can 
but die.” 

“My choice is made,” said Lilias, 
clasping his hand more tightly ; “and 
it pains me to the heart that any one 
should urge me further—it is quite in 
in vain. ‘Take back your inheritance, 
uncle, I seek it not ; Lam rich, beyond 
the world’s utmost wealth, in his dear 
love.” 

«¢ Walter, can you see this madness, 
and sta ndi idly there?” s aid Sir Michael, 
his countenance darkening with rising 
passion. ‘*] think it were but justice 
to com} is weak, deluded child to 
quit her beggared lover. Help me but 
to drive him from her side, and you 
shall have the noble lands she dares 
despise—yes, and her own self also, for 
I know you love her, though you will 
not say so. Come, let us separate 
them by force, if need be, and she will 
soon forget her miserable folly, as your 
bride.” 7 : 

“Uncle, do you think so meanly of 
me as to suppose, that I would seek to 
make her break her promised word to 
one, who is all worthy to be dealt with 
in rectitude and honour ? Do you 
think, moreover, that I would do this 
for the sake of all the riches you could 
give me? No; if you persist in this 
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cruel treatment of two unoffending per- 
sons, I will myself protect her, and as- 
sist her in accomplishing the union she 
desires ; but I entreat you, uncle, to 


think better of it, and to give yourself 


a sweeter peace than you have ever 
known, perhaps—in making this dear 
Lilias happy, along with him whom 
you have persecuted for no cause, and 
who now may well demand this tardy 
reparation at your hands. Hubert has 
never injured you in actual truth, or 
done wrong, as I believe, to any on 
this earth; let him reap the be mefit, 
then, of Lilias’s affection to the full; 

let her be your heiress still; and if he, 
whom you falsely called your enemy 
does truly share it with her, I believe 
that such a blessing would come to this 
inheritance as has not rested on it for 
this many a day.” 

As Walter spoke the old man’s with- 
ered frame literally shivered in the 
strong blast of passion that swept over 
him—his eye kindled, his nostrils di- 
lated, and his teeth were set in the ef. 
fort to restrain the bursting, furious 
words that rose from his heart into his 
lips. Scarce had his nephew concluded, 


when he seized his arm with a grasp of 


iron, and said, in a voice of concen- 
trated rage— 

“Do you know what it is you are 
asking me todo? You are demanding 
for that hateful son of a hateful rival 
the very favour which sue asked for 
him—the only boon she ever craved 
from me, and which I refused—refused, 
do you hear? to her, who now can 
never ask it more; and do you think 
that I will grant it unto you? Doyou 
think that I will so insult her in her 
very grave, that the request which she 
has made in vain shall ever be conceded 
to a living mortal on this earth? I 
tell you no—no, a thousand times ; but 
rather the sight of him, who alone has 
caused me to speak those bitter words 
to her, which I would now efface _ 
my best heart’s blood if I could, be- 
comes each moment more unendurable. 
I am wearied and sickened of this 
strife, and I will be master here while 
life is left me. Let him go,—now— 
this instant, and relieve me of his 
hateful presence, which haunts me like 
a spectre: and if she, that wretched 
girl, is resolved to link her fate to such 
a miserable being, and you, worst trai- 
tor of them all, no less determined to 
assist her, then I say, begone one and 


all of you—begone from this, my house, 
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for ever!—let me never see your faces 
more, nor hear your voices; I detest 
them all, for every look and word 
gives sharpness to the agony of my 
regret. Go—traitors—enemies—be- 
gone, and leave me, unmolested, with 
these cold remains that now, at least, 
can never spurn me more.” 

“*T am ready,” said Hubert, starting 
up. Too long have I endured to be 
© very curse to this man; my pre- 
sence drives him into evil—it is time, 
indeed, that I were gone. But you, 
beloved, surely he will not drive you 
out to-night. Walter, should she not 
stay till you can take her to her 
Irish home ?—and there I shall come to 
claim her as my own.” 

‘€ No,” shrieked Sir Michael, whose 
senses seemed almost wandering in the 
wild fury of his passion—* if she is 
to be yours, she shall go with you even 
now. What! would you have me har- 
bour your wife here, to remind me every 
moment of the deadly injury you did 
me, when, for your sake, I was cruel 
to that cold, silent corpse! I know 
your motive, miserable beggar as you 
are; you hope that she will wile the 
old man, with her crafty fondness, to 
admit you here again, ‘that you may 
steal from me by “such vile arts, the 
bread I never gave you with a willing 
hand.” 

*«* This is too much,” said Hubert; 
**let me pass. Sir Michael, fear not 
but that you have looked your last on 
me. I go never to cross your path 
again,” 

*¢ And I go with hin, to strive, by 
my life-long reverence and honour as 
his loving wife, to efface from his noble 
heart the very memory of these cruel 
insults.’ 

“¢ Lilias, you are right,” said Walter, 
drawing her hand within his arm. 
«¢ Come, my sister; and none shall dare 
to say you left your uncle’s house 
without a fitting escort and protection. 
I will deliver you safely to your grand- 
father, and there shall Hubert find and 
claim you.” 

‘*Go, go,” said the old man, with 
a wildness in his eye that seemed to 
denote a species of delirium, “traitors 
that you are, let me never see the face 
of one of you again. You thought 
that I was in my dotage, did you? and 
that you might hatch your ‘vile plots 
with security, to win the lands of Ran- 
dolph Abbey for the man I hate the 
most on earth. But 1 have a little life 
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left in me yet, though she has not the 
faintest breath within her cold white 
lips! and if I die this very night, I 
shall rejoice that my last act, was to 
drive the son of Henry Lyle, from the 
house that owns my name.” And he 
stood back with ‘folded arms, and 
ghastly look of hatred and defiance ; 
whilst his step-son slowly passed him, 
followed by Lilias and W alter; for even 
at that supreme moment, Hubert left 
her, as it were, a free agent, and sought 
not, either by word or look, to draw 
her from that stately dwelling to the 
only home he had to offer her within 
his own true heart. But she never 
faltered for one moment in her devo- 
tion tohim. One look of sorrow and 
tenderness she cast on the wretched 
old man, whose dark frown in return 
showed, that he already included her in 
the hatred he bore her future husbahd, 
and then turning meckly, she followed 
in the footsteps | ‘of the deformed m: mM, 
with an expression in her serene eyes, 
which was eloquent of her one desire, 
to walk devoted and loving in his sha- 
dow, through life and death itself. 
Walter walked by her side with a 
hurried, impatient step, as though he 
longed to quit a house where he had 
seen and heard so much to shock his 
upright mind; and his bearing grew 
yet more h: aughty, when he heard Sir 
Michael loudly call for Gabriel, now 

of course, his” heir, with the evide nt 
wish to mortify those whom he had dis- 
inherited. Even Hubert and Lilias, 
deeply as they appreciated the genero- 
sity which had made Walter a sharer in 
their disgrace, could scarce regret that 
he had lost an inheritance which they 
verily believed would have come to 
him with a curse, since his appoint- 
ment as the heir, could only have been 
the fruit of vindictive hatred and un- 
holy passions. Young and vigorous as 
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he was, with the world all before him, 
and a certain independence already se- 
cured to him, they had a deep faith 
that he would shape out a healthier 
and nobler course of life for himself, 
than if he had been already fixed as the 
wealthy lord of Randolph Abbey. 

And so those three, rich in their 
own fair qualities—their love, their 
truth, and their devotion—went out 
from the house that had been their 
home, into the calm twilight ; for al- 
ready, this day, so momentous to all 
parties, was drawing to a close. Once 
tairly beyond the bounds of Randolph 
Abbey, Hubert flung his arms round 
Lilias, and pressed her to his heart 
with such a look of gratitude and love, 
as would have repaid her for a sacrifice 
a thousand-fold more great; and Wal- 
ter looked on their mutual happiness 
without a pang, for he possessed at 
that moment a bliss deeper and sweeter, 
than could be produced, by the most 
fortunate love or the brightest of earthly 
joys, even the peace unutterable i 
human words, which follows the exer- 
cise of self-denial and generosity such 
as his had been. 

Then the two young men held a 
brief consultation what was to be done, 
whilst Lilias leant on Hubert’s arm, 
and looked up with her quiet, confiding 
glance into Walter’s tace. Finally, 
they decided on taking her to the house 
of the rector, whose wife, a kind and 
worthy woman, loved her dearly, and 
als udly received her to her care, being 
shocked b yeyond measure at all she had 
gone throuzh on that eventful day. 
Hubert and Walter spent the night at 
the inn; and, next morning, all three 
proceeded to Ireland, where their wel- 
come from her good old grandfather, 
was such as to make them almost for. 
get at once, the dreary scenes through 
which they had so lately passed. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


SUNSHINE AFTER STORMS. 


Some six months had passed away, and 
the sweet spring-time had come to the 
rejoicing earth again. But great and 
momentous changes had passed on 
well-nigh all the actors of the strange 
drama we have been recounting. 

In the house of Lilias’s grandfather, 
the good old Pastor of' Kenmare, there 
dwelt a fair and gentle bride, not many 


weeks the wife of one who almost fear- 
ed to love her more intensely than any 
mortal creature on this earth should 
be beloved. There was little of change 
upon her bright young face ; the pure 
eyes looked out with all the candour 
and sweetness of expression which had 
won so many hearts in her days of 
maidenhood ; and only, it may be, 
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there was something of matronly quiet 
visible in her graceful movements. 
And through the old chur 
mare now, at morning and at evening 
prayer, there such thrilling 
and lovely strains of music as never 
were heard within these humble walls 
before, drawn by a skilful hand from 
the old organ that had stood so long, 
mute and unnoticed in its dusky corner, 
and which, since the day when a glad- 
some bridal train knelt around that 
altar, has given fcrth unceasingly this 
glorious hi uwmony, to lead the 
of praise, which the ht umble Irish pea- 
sant loves to sing amid all his poverty 
and wretchedness. Wh n the wor- 
ship is concluded, and the white-haired 
pastor returns to his home through the 
dewy fields with his sweet grand-daugh- 
ter, the musician 
holding most often her 


th of Ken 


swells 


songs 


walks beside them, 
small hand in 


his own, and smiling with a glad look of 
’ 


perfect joy w ithin his deep grey eyes, 
when she says, with her ringing laugh, 
that they must me fail to call her 
*‘the organist’s wife,” for thatis her own 
proper title, an 5 it is an honest calling 
by which to earn their humble living. 
Then mingling with her merry voice 
another scarce less sweet will answer 
with some stingless jest, and Lilias’s 
bright-eyed cousin, Ellen Forster, who 
had supplied her place to the old pas- 
tor in her absence, will dart away from 
Walter's side to gather flowers in the 
fields, knowing full well the witche ry 
of her gay presence will draw him after 
her wherever she may to lead. 
Sometimes Ellen will ask him, with a 
demure look, when his affairs in Eng- 
land are likely to require his presence ; 
because when he came for Lilias’s 
wedding, he declared that 
would require his immediate return, 
and now behold ever 1 
have elapsed, and he still lingers there! 
And to this Walter generally replies, 
with a glance as malicious as her own, 
«*that he finds his affairs so very intri- 
cate he fears no single judgment could 
arrange them; and he believes it will 
be quite necessary that he should take 
a quick-witted counsellor from Irel land 
with him, to help him in this and other 
important matters.” 

They were a happy group, and we 
fain would linger ar nong them, but we 
must turn to scenes of a very fifferent 
nature, and look on faces where there 
is no token of the sweet and blessed 
peace that seems to smile on every 
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business 


so many weeks 
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countenance, in that lowly Irish 
home. 

There are sounds of joy and revelry 
at Rane lol h Abbe vy, the ugh but a 
short time has el: apse ad since its master 
was borne from the doors he never 
more should pass, following the same 
road which his haughty wife had taken, 
when in her first humility she was 
brought down at once to the very 
dust; as though even to the grave he 
could not choose but hasten after her, 
in whose shadow he had crept his whole 
life through. Sir Michael Randolph 
lay in the dark vault side by side with 
Hubert’s mother; but there wa’ feast- 
ing in the house that called him 
lord so long, and from the gleaming 
windows the light shone far out on the 
terrace, whence Lilias had watched 
the. mournful return of Lady Ran- 
dolph, and where a dark figure paces 
to and fro heedless of the chill air 
of that night in early spring. 

The hall, once wont to be most deso- 
late at that late hour, deserted by all 
save ad musician whose wai ling mu- 
sic floated so softly through it, is throng- 
ed with guests to-night, assembled at 
the goodly feast which has been spread 
for them ‘by some uns sparing hs und. At 
the head of the table sits the low-born 
mother of their host, exulting with all 
the arrogance of a grovelling worldly 
mind in ‘the wealth and station which 
she and her only child have gained by 
unhallowed means. ‘The most 
costly treasures are lavished on her 
person; her face, handsome in feature 
and hateful in expression, is alone un- 
changed from the days when we knew 
her in her cottage on the Sydney lands 
and ever and anon, in the midst of wi 
loud mirth and self-complacency, she 
looks down with a dark and twoubh d 

clance to the vacant seat opposite to 
her which Gabriel has been vainly ex- 
pected to ae since the banquet began. 
And where is he, then, this son for 
whose ear thly aggrandisement she has 


SBS 


been content to peril her own soul and 
his ? 

It is he who paces the terrace there in 
the cold and darkness, with quick, irre- 
gular step, as though he sought to tly 
from the sense of his own misery ; for 
he is miserably tortured with that worst 
pang, an unavailing self-reproach. He 
has gained his desire, his rivals are 
defeated, and Randolph Abbey is his 
own. He alone stood by the death- 
bed of his uncle, and there was no other 


such 
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heir but himself to rece “ive the unwil- 
ling gift from his cold hands ; and now 
it would seem as though the possession 
of this inheritance were sure to be 
accompanied by the bitter curse of a 
gnawing, deep: remorse. For this it 
was which drove Sir Michael to the 
grave that scarce had closed upon 
his wife, and this it is which now 
makes life intolerable to his youne suc- 
cessor, i 

Ilis with 
his obse- 


nother fills the house 
guests, and queens it over 
quious retainers. His moth 
along the road in his lordly equipages, 
and visits, as an honoured friend, at the 
houses where formerly she would have 
been s . to mingle with the servants. 
But he, the owner of all this wealth, 
turns with loathing from the honours 
and pleasures it would purchase for 
him, and night and day paces that ter- 
race, with dark thoughts eating at 
his heart, which cause him for ove r to 
wring his hands in bitter anguish, and 
look up with appealing, piteous glances 
toheaven. Aletheia ! Al theia! where 
vasshe? Where had he driven her by 
the unholy arts wherewith he sought to 
win her to himself, but which, in the 
course of heaven's retributive justice, 
had only served to se parate her utterly 
from him, and send her out a wanderer 
on earth, the most desolate of living 
creatures. He knew that Sydney had 
returned from his unavailing search, 
without having discovered the sli chtest 
trace of her, and that he now ling ered 
at Sydney Court in the forlorn hope 
that she would herself communicate 
with some of the inhabitants of Ran- 
dolph Abbey, but of herself he had no 
tidings whatsoever. 
‘The one terror which 
briel Randolph, night and day, was the 
fear that he had killed her with that 
hideous lie, wherein he caused her to 
doubt the trath, or rather the mercy, 
of him to whom she had given herself'so 
nobly. He was for ever shuddering at 
the thought that he had slain both body 
and spirit, and that she had perished 
by her own deed, when the weight of 
the anguish which had been laid upon 
her by his eruel hands beeame too 
heavy for her th. <An imag 
maddenin 1g to look upon, was visible to 
his haunt ed eyes wherever he went— 
Aletheia's lifeless form, delivered up as 
a prey to the impetuous waters, of the 
rt apid river, that rushed so fiercely past 
the Abbey in its wild haste toattain the 
deep still sea beyond; Aletheia, borne 
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onward by the current at a furious 
pace, dashed among the rocks and 
s = s, whirled from side to side, the 
helpless plaything of that mighty stream, 
and at length flung out into the un- 
fathomable seas to lie in its hidden 
depths, a corpse unburied, with the 
wet hair clinging around her as her 
only shroud! And, darker still, more 
horrible to think on even than that 
co — unburied, was the vision—the 
tidal soul gone down, it might be, 
into depths more drear than all that lie 
concealed within the depths of ocean. 
Thus the idea of death was never, 
for a single instant, absent from the 
mind of Gabriel Randolph—that dread 
awful change which, before this 
never once had contem- 
plated ; 1 but tl linking on ly of the pre- 
sent life, and its allureme nts, went 
recklessly from crime to crime, in the 
attainment of his desires. And now, 
this one deep thought had worked a 
marvellous ¢ i re upon him. He had 
understood what life and death both 
were; life, the brief irrevocable span 
wherein each living and immortal soul 
is to decide the question of its own 
eternity, for weal or woe; death, the 
portal of unending joy, or of everlasting 
sorrow and regret. Had he not driven 
her to wrench the fastenings from that 
awful gate with guilty he and, when no ee- 
lestial power hi id drawn the bolts to let 
her pass; and if she were lost, was he not 
doubly so—as the mu rdever of her soul 
and his own? Oh, that by years of 
penance he could call her back to life, 
and give her time not only to make her 
peace with heaven, but to ask his par- 
don too, with lips purer than his own ! 
And ever, as he names the longing 
wish, and pauses to mould it into an 
implovis w prayer, he hears the mocking 
voice of that great river roaring p ast, 
as though it would remind him in its 
wild derision, that his repentance is all 
too late. 

In a darkened room at Sydney 
Court, there sits another penitent—a 
man so broken down with sorrow, that 
many years seem to have been added to 
a life yet in its prime, for already the 
hands sooften up lifte “d in earnest suppli- 
cation, are shaking as with age, and the 
dark hairis whitening round his temples. 
He, too, has been taught a lesson from 
the anguish which Aletheia’s disap- 
pearance cost him, and he is penitent, 
as we said, yet without the vividness of 
that remorse which corrodes the very 
soul of Gabriel. He has learned that 


and 


period, he 
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their love was idolatrous, and, there- 
fore, it has met its punishment ; and, 
bowing his head, he acknowledges not 
only the justice of the sentence, which 
commanded their entire separation, 
but the mercy which assigns to them so 
bitter a portion in this life, haply in 
order to ensure them a blissful meet- 
ing on the eternal shore. He does not 
believe that Aletheia has destroyed 
herself; he thinks that, forasmuch as 
her generous love grew to idolatry, 
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insensibly to herself, and from no wil- 
ful sin, she cannot have been thus left 
to herself, but rather he thinks she 
has been withdrawn into some solitude 
where she may give the remnant of her 
life to repentance and to prayer. He 
has resolved that his own shall be thus 
spent; and so when the period of their 
imprisonment in this world (criminals 
as they are is over), he trusts they shall 
go forth into the glorious liberty of the 
redeemed and pardoned souls. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


JUSTICE AND RETRIBUTION.—CONCLUSION,. 


Ir is evening, and the family are as- 
sembled in the little parlour at Ken- 
mare. Hubert is writing for the old 
grandfather, whose eyes are growing 
dim, and who rejoices to have the as- 
sistance of his dear son whenever he 
requires it. Lilias sits on a low stool 
at her husband’s feet, reading, and 
every now and then she lays her head 
upon his knees, and looks up into his 
face with her soft, loving eyes. Ellen 
and Walter are seated at the open win- 
dow, ostensibly beholding the beauty 
of the sunset, and conversing together 
in low tones that are full of happiness; 
suddenly, however, they are disturbed 
by the arrival of a letter for Walter: 
it was in a handwriting unknown to 
him, and re-directed from Randolph 
Abbey, where it had originally been 
sent. It was signed by a Mr. Brook, 
rector of a parish not above forty 
miles distant from their own, and 
stated that it was written at the re- 
quest of a relation of Walter's, who 
was, the writer grieved to say, at the 
point of death, and who was desirous 
of obtaining from him certain informa- 
tion concerning a friend, which would 
render the close of life more peaceful, 
and the last moments free from agita- 
tion. The letter concluded by saying, 
that the dying person earnestly im- 

lored of Walter not to communicate 
its contents to any one, but to come 
instantly, and relieve the anxiety that 
alone seemed to hold a wearied soul in 
life. 

This request, however, Walter failed 
not to infringe at once ; for scarce had 
he read the note, when he started up, 
and flying to Lilias, thrust it into her 
hands, exclaiming— 

** Is it not Aletheia ?—it must be.” 


*‘ Undoubtedly ; there cannot be a 
question. Oh, how thankful 1 am 
that she is found at last ; but dying !— 
dear, dear Aletheia! and so near to us, 
when we never dreamt of it. Oh, let 
us go, Hubert, Walter; let us hasten 
there without delay, lest we be toolate.” 

** You are right, Lily,” said Hubert, 
“‘you must go as well as Walter, for 
you can best explain the miserable de- 
lusion which has killed her; but I go 
too—assuredly, I will not quit you. 
But let us, indeed, proceed at once, 
for too much time has been lost al- 
ready by this letter having gone to 
England.” 

All parties were agreed that this was 
the inevitable course to be pursued ; 
and a conveyance having been pro- 
cured, the cousins set out with Hu- 
bert for the village indicated by Mr. 
Brook. 

Notwithstanding their utmost haste, 
it was morning before they reached the 
Rectory; and when they found them- 
selves ushered into the room where 
they were to wait for the master of the 
house, Lilias’s face was blanched with 
terror, lest they had come too late. 
He came in at once—a tall, fine-looking 
man, advanced in years, and with a 
grave and thoughtful countenance; one 
Sa ery burst from the lips of 
all three— 

** Ts Aletheia still alive ?” 

‘* Just living, and no more,” he an- 
swered; then glancing with surprise 
and considerable displeasure on the 
group, he said, ‘ she requested Walter 
Randolph to come alone.” 

** And so I should, had the circum- 
stances been as she supposes,” said 
Walter; “ but she is labouring under 
a fatal mistake,” 
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‘*T can explain it in one word,” said 
Lilias, coming forward. ‘Aletheia has, 
no doubt, condeesed to youher whole his- 
tory on her death- bed, if not before ?” 

“She hasdone so,” replied the Rector. 

«Then, certainly, she has spoken to 
you of Lilias Randolph ?” 

«* Undoubtedly.” 

‘You will understand it all then, 
when I tell you that I bore that name, 
and that it is mine no longer, for this is 
my husband, Hubert Lyle.’ 

‘* Hubert Lyle!” exclaimed Mr. 
Brook, in the utmost astonishment ; 
“and Sydney 

‘¢ Never loved or thought of any but 
herself; it was a wretched plot against 
her—poor, unhappy Aletheia!” 

And Lilias proceeded to explain 
the whole circumstances to him, kuown 
as they are to our readers, for the mys- 
tery had all been made ¢ Jear to herself 
long since, by Sydney. He had dis- 
covered the share which Gabriel’s mo- 
ther had, in the wretched deception 


practised on Aletheia, at the period of 


her removal from her cottage to be the 
lady of Randolph Abbey 
course, gave a clue to the whole aflair. 
Mr. Brook listened with the most in- 
tense interest, and then folding his 
hands, said— 

‘‘ How mysterious is the Wisdom 
that guides our lives; wonderfully, in- 
deed, has hers been ordered. Her 
agony was all built upon a false foun- 
dation, and yet how salutary it has 
been; shewould not herself have asked 
to be spared one drop of all that bitter 


** Oh, tell us of her state of mind 
before we see her; is she, then, re- 
signed, and how did she come here ?” 
said Lilias. 

©] will gladly tell you all, but I must 
be very brief, for, remember, her mo- 
ments are numbered.” 

He then stated that some six months 
previously, he had been sitting in his 
study one evening, when some children 
burst into the room almost paralysed 
with terror, and declared that a dead 
woman had come out of her grave, and 
was lying beside it inthe churchy ard. He 
had gone at once to ascertain the truth 
of this incredible story, and had found 
Aletheia looking, indeed, strangely like 
a corpse, stretched among the tombs ; 
he at once had her removed to his 
own house, where his mother, who 
lived with him, had tended her with the 
utmost care, assisted, of course, by a 
physician. 
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It was some days before she fully re- 
gained her consciousness, and when 
she did awake to a renewed existence, 
the only words she uttered were such 
as to indicate a state of deep and rebel- 
lious sorrow. Casting a look of bitter 
reproach upon him as he stood by her 
bed-side, she exclaimed, who has been 
so cruel as to bring me back to life ?” 
and then turning her face to the wall, 
she refused to spe: ak again or move. It 
was with difliculty she could even be in- 
duced to take nourishment ; ; but it was 
soon evident, as the weeks passed on, 
that her sufferings, joined, no doubt, to 
the fatigue of her terrible journey, had 
sown the seeds of a disease which was 
hurrying her rapidly to the tomb she 
so much desired. Mr. Brook, who was 
a man of uncompromising piety, felt 
that he could not let her sink into her 
grave in the perilous state of rebellion 
and deadness to religion in which she 
evidently was. He had very deep and 
true convictions on the awful respon- 
se of each individual soul, and 

believed that it was a far more difficult 

thing to pass through the strait and 
narrow gate than many good people in 
this world imagine. 

It was, then, with an extreme se- 
verity and a sternness of aspect which 
well- nigh terrified Aletheia, that he 
one day took her trembling hands 
in his, and, compelling her to turn 
round and meet his eyes, he told her 
that she was about to die—the end she 
so much desired was at hand; but so 
surely as she lay before him a dyi ing wo- 
man, he believed that if she weit to her 
judgment the indifferent, impenitent, 


rebellious sinner he now beheld her, 


the long-sought death would be to her 

only the har binger of eternal punish- 
ment. Life had been given her to pre- 

pare for eternity—a diilicult, an all-ab~ 
sorbing task ; ‘and she had dared to 
fling it away, with all its powers and its 
wasted opportunities, on some human 
passion that held her, as he could 
easily perceive, a blind and willing 
captive ; and now, because the chas. 
tisement of hersorrow was in mercy sent 
ere quite the day of grace was over, 
she drove back the mere y from her pe- 

rishing soul, and spent the brief time be- 

stowed for penitence, in adding sin to 
sin by her rebellion. 

Much more he said, in words too sa- 
cred to be recorded here; and Aletheia 
woke from her long spiritual lethargy 
in horror and trembling. She had believ. 
edherselfunfortunate, Shenever before 
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had known herself guilty ; because her 
love wa pure, she thought it must be 
sink ss, even i it 3 maddes 
and now, li 
idolatry. 
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in the dread Lb 

be shown to one so sinful—yet 

what she could while the fading lite 
l, in reparation of the 


ly 


sending 

likely to be pained 
to convey, thr 
forgiveness : 
Lilias. 


Mr. Brook rose when h 


his account, which drew 
of joy rather than those of sor: 
said he thought it would be bes 
he should himself communicate to her 
the truth concerning Richard Sydney, 
lest so unex pec ted a revelation should 
disturb the ace of the departi 
soul, with a desire of renewed 
afterwards, if she were equal to the 
interview, they should see 
In about half an hour he returned, 
and told them, with a smile of | lea sure, 
that Aletheia had met this last test of 
her entire lission to the will of 
Heaven, with something fur 
beautiful than common resignation. 
She had said, this alone could have 
been added to Heaven’s and 
her ample cause for gratitude, that she 
should learn how truly Sydney was with- 
cent even of a waver- 
ing affection, and that his cruel treat- 
ment had been but the fulfilment, tor- 
turing to himself, of a rigorous vow 
once taken by her father’s bed of death. 
And for herself, she said, that since 
these blessed tidings had been brought 
her, she was more than ever thankful 
she was dying; for had she lived, 
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knowing Sydney to be unchanged in 
that deep love which was her earthly 
‘ey haply she would have re- 
her idolatry, and found no 

or penitence again, 
tition only she had made. Mr. 
Brook said she had asked, if he did not 
think it too much indulgence for her, 
that Sydney might be sent for, and 
that she might see him onee again. It 
seemed to her that she would die, and 
he would live more calmly, if they met, 
for the last time, here below; she de- 
sired to tell him he must not grieve, 
but be very gra eful for her departure, 
and still move, she longed to make bi 
comprehend in what a 
world, and that 
which is to come, appear “l unto her 
dying She 


new and aw- 


ful hght this present 


eyes, that saw so ck arly ° 
would fain win from him a promise, 
that his life, if prolonged, should be 
no longer misused, and absorbed in 
an earthly passion, as the irs had been, 
but devoted to the one solemn 

pose for which it was given. 

Aletheia said, that she gr 

to see Gabriel, in order tl 

assure him that he had 


l 
] 


I 
her complete tor- 


‘ 
ceived again ther. Mr. Brook requ ‘st- 
, therefore, that Walter would write 
at once to summon both, and he would 
| ser with the letter, 
it they might arrive as soon as 
This being done, Lilias ex- 
claimed anxiously, “© And now let us 


, 


| a spec i il Mess 


pos- 


see her.’ 

** You shall,” said Mr. Brook ; “‘ she 
expressed a wish to see you all, but 
she likewise desired [ would explain to 

that it will be best for you to 
ak very little to her, if at all. She 
‘eceived this morning the last rites of 
1¢ Church, and she is naturally de- 
sirous to be as little concerned now in 
the things of this world as may be. She 
will, necessarily, be disturbed when Mr. 
sydney comes, 
wishes to keep her thoughts fixed on 
the awful scenes to which she is has- 
tening—and, indeed, words are not re- 
quired amongst you. She knows your 
kindly feelings well, and you will not 
doubt hers.’ 

They acquiesced at this 
view, and followed him silently into 
her room. Was it, indeed, a cham- 
ber of death, that cheerful apart- 
ment, with its lattice window thrown 
wide open, through which the sunlight 
beamed full on the snow-white dra- 
peries of the lowly couch? And was this 
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Aletheia lying there?—Aletheia, whom 
they remembered, with the fixed de- 
sparing a and the mourn- 
ful eyes. Hlow bright are th ey now, 
with’ the radiance of a hope divine— 
how beautiful that face in its pure se- 
renity. Glad was the smile that beamed 
upon her pale lips when she saw them, 
and, but for her emaciated form, and ex- 
cessive feebleness, they must have be- 
lieved she was a being returning to life 
and health, rather than passing rapidly 
away. She lifted her wasted arms so 
far as her weakness permitted, to em- 
brace Lilias, and then giving her hand 
to Hubert and Walter, she murmured 
to each one the same low-whispered 
words, * P ray for me, that I may be 
forgiven.” This done, she gently ¢ losed 
her eyes, and, at a sign from Mr. Brook, 
the two young men left the room; but 
Lilias, by an imploring glance, ob- 
tained leave to remain beside her, quiet 
and silent. 

Three days and nights they watched 
over her, while she seemed hovering 
between life and death. Often it 
seemed to Mr. Brook impossible that 
she could survive till Sydney came, and 
he would gently tell her so; but her 
only answer was to bow her head in 
meek aienidets and give one upward 
glance as though she commended her 
be loved, and all his necessities, to better 
care than hers. 

On the morning of the fourth day 
they expected him ; but it was evident 
to all that she was sinking fast; and 
when, at length, a carriage, driving 
with furious speed to the door, an- 
nounced his arrival, they feared to 
see her breathe her last 3 in the sudden 
excitement. She seemed, however, on 
the contrary, to gather the little life 
that yet remained in her powerless 
frame, into those few supreme moments ; 
and all present, including Mr. Brook. 
left the room that she might see him 
alone. It had been so arranged, by 
general consent—for all felt that the 
interview was too sacred to be seen by 
any human being. One glance Lilias 
had of Sydney's countenance, as he hur- 
ried past her, with his haggard, anxious 
eyes and white compressed lips; but 
when, about an hour afterwards, they 
were called, somewhat hastily, to come 
and take their leave of Aletheia, she was 
astonished at the change which had 
taken place in him: he was kneeling be- 
side Aletheia, supporting her head on 
his arm, and his look was serene and 


hopeful as her own. It was evident 
that in the solemn words of that last in- 
terview, Aletheia had inspired him with 
the same holy trust and resignation 
whi = ‘gaddened herself; but, in fact, 
her kk had been easy, for the lesson 
h “a be en already le arned by Sydney in 
his solitude, and he had soon mastered 
the sudden agony of finding her thus lite- 
rally dying beforehim. Once only the 

human feelings seemed to re-assert their 
sway; and, as he felt that the heart 
which had beat for him alone on earth 
was throbbing fainter and fainter, and 
soon would be still for ever, he sud- 
denly bent down over her, and said, in 
a voice of ancuish— 

«© Oh, Aletheia! who will love me as 
you have done?” Gently she opened 
her eyes, and whispered— 

**On earth, none—but I myself, if 
I may, in eternity, with a purer, holier 
love.” 

Then he answered, “It is enough” 
—and was no me troubled. a 

Gabriel had by this time arrived, 
and Aletheia dise ngaged herself even 
from Sydney, that she might give him 
her hand, and tell him, in her faint fail- 
ing voice, how entirely she forgave him. 
His entreaties for pardon and excla- 
mations of remorse were piteous to 
hear; and when she had done all she 
could to comfort him, he retired into 
a corner of the room: there, on his 
knees, with clasped hands and stream- 
ing eyes, to watch the death of her he 
had killed. 

He had not long to suffer in that 
fearful vigil—the closing scene wassoon 
over; nor shall we linger on the part- 
ing moments. It suddenly seemed to 
Sydney that Aletheia pressed his hand; 
he stoope d down close to her, and hee ard 
her give a feeble sigh; a faint breath 
passed from her lips to his, and when 
he raised his head to look on her, = 
saw that her face was sublime with tha 
expression of solemn rest which no liv. 
ing mortal can ever know. 

It was about a month after the death 
of Aletheia, that a letter was again 
brought into the little parlour at Ken. 
mare, where the same party were a3- 
sembled; but this time it was addressed 
to Lilias. It came from Gabriel, and 
stated, that he was, as she well knew, 
a changed and repentant man; and 
that he was resolved to spend the re- 
mainder of his life in some active work 
in the cause of religion, as the only 
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means whereby he might redeem the 
time ere it was yet too late. Hethen con- 
tinued to say, ‘he felt sure they would 
all understand that it was impossible 
for him to retain the Abbey, gained by 
such unlawful means. To Lilias it would 
have belonged by Sir Michael’s own 
will, had he not interfered with the 
hateful arts whereby he had succeeded 
in driving his three cousins from their 
home. Now, therefore, she would find, 
by certain deeds pl: iced at his lawyer's, 
that he had made it over to her, and to 
her heirs, irrevocably and for ever— 
nor would it be possible for her to op- 
pose his intention, as this letter would 
only reach her when he had crossed 
the seas to another hemisphere, where 
no clue to his assumed name or resi- 
dence would ever be given to her. 
The Lyles and Walter found, upon in- 
vestigation, that it was even as Gabriel 
said. He had reserved a small inde- 
pendence for his mother, who was 
gone to the Continent; but all the rest 
was legally and undeniably secured to 
Lilias, “and there remained no alterna- 
tive, but that she should take posses- 
sion of the broad lands and of the noble 
Abbe »y. 

Then ensued a combat of genero- 
sity between herself and W alte rv, for 
she declared she would only accept the 
inheritance if he shared it with her; 
and he as positively affirmed that it 
was hers, and hers alone, and he would 
have nothing to do with it. The con- 
troversy might have lasted long enough, 
had not Hubert found an expedient 
whereby to settle it completely. He 
gr avely informed Walter, that he had 
obts uined a promise from Ellen Forster 
(as, indeed, he had) to reside always 
with Lilies; and, therefore, if Walter 
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desired to enjoy her society, he must, 
of necessity, make his home at Ran- 
dolph Abbey. 

And so it came to pass, on a fair 
summer's evening, Walter and Ellen 
being absent on “their wedding tour, 
that Hubert and Lilias Lyle were re- 
ceived, on their arrival at the Abbey, 
in the old hall where first they met, by 
the numerous retainers over whom they 
were to rule. It was Lilias whom they 
hailed as their lady; but she, with a 
meek and gentle grace, took her hus- 
band by the hand, and, leading him 
forward, said— 

** Dear friends, this is my lord and 
master ; and, therefore, so far as you 
depend on me, he is yours also ;” and 
at these words they ‘all bowed. them- 
selves to Hubert, and welcomed him as 
their lord. And thus it proved, in the 
mysterious Decrees whereby the evil 
purposes of men are turned to good, 
that the very victim whom Sir Michael 
persecuted with such unrelenting hate, 
in order that he might never have so 
much as a home at the Abbey, became 
the actual possessor of it, and abode 
there for the remainder of his life. 

But no one grudged the inheritance 
to him and his sweet wife, for none 
could have borne their honours with 
greater meekness, or dispensed their 
wealth for the good of others, with 
more unsparing ‘hand. The »y lived a 
long and happy life altogether, blest in 
one another, and they never grieved 
that no other ties came to wile them 
away from their one absorbing affection 
for each other ; for they did especially 
love to look on Ww alter’s ‘happy children, 
and to feel that in them they beheld 
the future 
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just, 
tan- 


fair 
‘len THE LADY AND THE BARD. 
our, 
BY THE LATE J. J. CALLANAN OF CORK, AUTHOR OF “THE RECLUSE OF INCHIDONY,” 
‘“*GOUGANE BARRA,” ETC, 


[An accomplished lady, with poetical talents (a member of the ancient family 
of O’ Donovan of Carbery, inthe West Riding of the County of Cork), once 
told Callanan that she had ceased to study poetry, and would not in future 


hus- aspire to build the lofty rhyme, but make common sense her guiding-star 
him through life. Callanan endeavoured to dissuade her from that prosaic reso- 
lution, and sent her the following poem, which has much of the fire and 
and sweetness of the author's compositions, ] 
you 
and LADY. 
em- ‘* Plain sense shall guide me evermore, 
nas The sweet delusive dream is o’er ; 
the And Fancy’s bright and meteor ray 
evil Is but a light that leads astray ; 
y0d, No more the wreaths of song I'll twine— 
hael Calm reason, common sense, be mine!” 
ate, 
2 so BARD. 
ame As well command the troubled sky, 
ode When winds are loud and waves are high; 
As well arrest the spirit’s flight, 
nee Or hush the tuneful bird of night: 
lone False to the rose he loved so long, 
vith As turn the poet’s heart from song! 
heir 
vith If all be true that minstrel deems 
eda Of sister spirits in his dreams, 
‘t in The calm pale brow’s expression high, 
ved The silent eloquence of eye— 
hem The fitful flashes, bright and wild— 
tion Thou art and wilt be Fane *y’s child. 
ally 
ren, But reason, sense, are they confined ? 
held To the austere and dark of mind, 


Must thoughtless folly still belong 

To those who haunt the paths of song ? 
And o’er this life of woes and tears 
Pour the sweet strains of happier years. 


No! Lady! Still let fancy spring 
On her own wild and wayward wing ; 
Still let the fire of genius glow, 

And the full tide of feeling flow ; 
The high imaginings of youth 

Are but the Titian tints of truth. 


When bleak November sweeps along, 
With his own deep and sullen song, 

And fallen is all the Autumn’s pride, 
And every flower you nursed hath died; 
When every summer song is still, 

And the thick haze hath veiled the hill— 
When other hearts in languor pine, 

The poet's rapture shall be thine. 
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Then gaze upon the lightning’s flash, 
Or listen to the hoarse wave’s dash ; 
Others may tremble at their tone, 

Not thou—their language is thine own. 
See how the storm hath tumbled wide 


= he mist-wrea 
Or mark the 
Mid temy 
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ths on the 
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battling wing 


mountain's side— 


and joyous cry, 


Proclaim his ocean liberty! 


Poet and friend, if I may claim, 


For lonely 
Still let thy he: 


Walk in the 1 
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» mes yeux mouillés, 


uls & nous aimer, a 


Denice our stay at Bagnéres we made 
an excursion to the Chateau de Bénac, 
once the property of that doughty cru- 
sader YT, Sire Bos de Bénac, whose i 
vellous return from the Holy Lat 
through the aid of the devil, is still the 
favourite ory of the neighbouring 
peasantry. a he chateau stant ds we! ll, 
looki ng down upon a straggling village 
of the same name, and on the pretty, 
tumbling river Etchez, and was ori- 
ginally a very respect: ible place of de- 
fence, with its ramparts, its three 
towers, and its walls full eight fect 
thick. Nor does time appear to have 
had much power over it; but, alos! 
the peasant who purchased it after 
the first revolution, has worked so 
vigorously < destruct tion, that he 
has razed to the ground the tower, 
once used as a pi that 
towards the own 
level, while the southern tower is split, 
from its roof to its foundation. : 
The chapel has been suffered t 


main intac t, 


li 
List 


huge 


at its 


“is 
io. nea 


east 


0 Te- 

that it may serve as a 
stable! The present mistress of the 
castle and her companion, a ight, 
lively montagnarde, related to us Sire 
Bos de Bénac’s wonderful history 
charming vivacity, pointing out, as 
they proceeded, the famous breach 

. made by the demon in the southern 


with 


y bard so dear 
) irt revere 
Sull let thy hand awake 
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mets ton cour pré 
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a name, 
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ight which God hath give 
thy native wilds 


a heaven! 


LEGEND OF THE PYRENEES, 


lu mien, 
—JOCELYN, 


tower, which nobody has ever been 
able to repair, and which the crowbar 
and hammer of the peasant have re- 
spected. In part of the original build- 
ing still existing we were shown a 
vaulted room, said to have been that 
of the crusader, in the wall of which 
was formerly to be seen a tablet of 
mart on which was engraven in 
letters of gold the knight’s marvellous 
adventure. An Englishman is said to 
have bought and carried off this odd 
addition t¢ 5 his trave lling baggage ; but 
the memory of peasants supplies 
the void, and I give the lines as I heard 
them, in the rinal : 


ble ’ 


the 


ori 


* Ayant resté sept ans au Terre-Sainte, 
non en trois jours m'a porté ; 
déclarant mon nom on me taxe de fel Inte 
ourir 4 l'Hymen; quelle deloyauté 
r mon anneau,mon vicux levric 
seul témoin que j 
! ce plat de noix paiera 
lans la solitude 
songeant a la mort, 
De ce que ton emploi me fait inquiétude.* 


ouve fic 


ton transport, 


“T tell the tale as ‘twas told to me.” 


Now, you must know, that at the 
time when Philip I. was King of 
France, there was in the country of 
Bi gorre, at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
a brave and powerful knight, called 
Messire Bos de Bénac. This height 


was one day leaning dreamily against 
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the parapet of his castle, his eyes fixed 
on the Pic du Midi, though he saw it 
not, and yawning from very idleness. 
There was no passing gu est to play at 
chess with him; he d given his ar- 
mour its highest polish; he oe visited 
his stables, his kennels, and his hawks 


and Roland, his beautiful white erey- 


ro 
o> 
ha 


hound, tired with the morning’s course, 


only replied to the capricious calls of 


his master by lazily raising 

nose. At this moment tl 

appeared at the further 

meadows, whipping on 

unwonted speed. 4 

hasted down to meet him; more, in 
truth, from want of occupation than 
from true courtesy. 

*¢ What news, Sir Priest 2” 

** Great and surprising news!” an- 
swere he. 

** What! is there war with Béarn, 
Foix, or Comenenges ? —with the King 
of Arragon or Count of Toulouse ?” 

** Heaven defend us from all such! 
War between princes! war among 
Christians!—mere sacrilege! But 
hearken and I will tell you of a holy 
war—a war ordained of heaven. 

The priest then commenced a recital 


of the sufferings and humiliations of 


2 
the pilgrims in the Holy Land, the in- 
solence of the infidels, and the ruin of 
Christianity Sire Bos’s eyes flashed 
as he listened. 

**And wherefore delay to punisl 
the miscreants ?” he exclaimed. 

** Such, in fact, is the intention,” 
replied the chs tplain. ‘A brave and 
holy gentleman of Picardy is returned 
from be ‘yond the seas, his heart bur 
ing with virtuous indignation; he go 
from city to city, from town to town, 
from chateau to chateau, tellin x 4 the 
profanatic yn of the sacred tomb and the } 
oppression of the Christians. “Atl luis 
voice all are moved; he dr aws after 
him knights and lords, adies, monks, 
bishops, clerks, and serfs ; his voice is 
like that of an angel, which none can 
resist.. With a cross sewed on the left 
shoulder, they set forth, shouting, ‘God 
wills it.’ ” 

“God wills it—yes, God wills it,” 
answered Sire Bos, in a voice interrupt- 
ed by sobs. ‘And where are these 
valiant men ?” 

*¢ Some are gone towards Hungary, 
others sweep on towards Marseilles. 
Peter the Hermit, clad as a penitent, 
a cord round his waist, his feet bare 
and beard unshorn, weak in body, but 


inexh: wust tible in spirit, leads one party 
of the mighty host ; the other is headed 
by the v liant Captain Geoflrey 
Bo nul on.” 

And ii st idly here!” cried the 
r his spurs against 


ht, strik 
mt, *“‘while others are al- 
their way. Bernard, Gau- 
ui!” he shouted in a voice of 
«Sire Rupert, my Squire! 
l—assemble 
lances 
wers re- 
‘Yo ir coat of 
! i nd the SI rish, 
who ought to rat my side, to re- 
ecive my orders.” And the fiery cheva- 
lier swore at his major- domo, and at 
every unfortunate serving-man who did 
not app‘ ar at his call. 
= n, at last, they were all assem- 
bled, from Rupert, his Squire, who was 
of . house of Montgaillard, down to 
the goat and swine-herds, and to the 
lowest drudze who fed the dogs and the 
hawks, he made known to them the 
words of the chaplain, with such vehe- 
mence of language and of gesture, that 
they became, one and all, inflamed with 
hatre d towards the Saracens. The 
knight, then taking off his cap, and 
kneeling down, said— 
«‘ Mon Pére, give me the cross, and 
hose pre ent have the good for- 


r. 
‘° 


» it with me. 
yf St arl 

rta, the knight’s nurse, whose 
* housekeeper was indicated by 
the jingling bunch of keys that hung 
om her girdle; Michelette, the young 
girl who aided her in the care of the 
‘astle, stood, with downeast eyes and 
ightened colour, before her Seigneur, 
x out me ‘rosses with a huge pair 
1 presenting them to the 
chaplain, “* having first blessed 
them, fastened them on the breasts of 
the knight's followers. Scarcely was the 

ceremony over, when Bosshouted— 

‘* Forward to the work! Maitre 
Raymond, look in the iron chest and 
see what remains of the Tournois livres 
and Morlan sous, which ny father be- 
queathed to me at his death ; and since 
‘God wills it,’ call in the rents, mort- 
gage the fiefs, borrow from the Abbey 
from the monks of S 
Sever de Kost ng—fi ym the Chapter 
of Tarbes. ... Ah! if we had bata 
Jew! but alas! there is not one of the 
accursed race in all Bigorre. Money, 
nevertheless, must be had—begone!” 


of St. Savir 
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Then turning to the chaplain, he in- 
quired how he had heard all that he had 
related, 

‘¢ At the bishop's palace at Tarbes, 
where it was told with shouts and 
praise. Lord Gaston, of Béarn is al- 
ready marching to join Raymond 
Count of Toulouse.’ 

** And I shall arrive the last, 
ed the knight ; 
for me to do!” 

** Heaven, Sei 
your good inte 
” ¢¢ Should heaven make up its ac- 
counts with me,” said Sire Bc s, rather 
sharply, ‘it will not be so easily satis- 
fied.” 

In a few hours, when Sire 
great heart beat more quie ‘tly in = 
bosom —whe n he had examined one b 
one and affectionately kissed oer 
yiece of his armour—when he had put 
fis war-horse through all his paces, he 
passed his hand thoughtfully over his 
forehead, and called tor his mountain 
pony, agile as a goat. 

** My cousins of Baudean are fur- 
ther. in the mountains, and, by our 
Lady of Puy, it would be ungracious 
to de part without inviting them to the 
enterprise. 2 

Springing on the pony, he struck 
his spurs into it, and galloped off. He 
passed Bagnéres-les-bains, entered the 


groan. 


“nothing will be left 


eneur, will consider 


*ntions. 


Bos’s 


valley of Campan, and the clock of 


Baudéan struck eleven as he knocked 
at the gate. 

«© Ho! who comes at this hour?” 

*¢ Sire Bos de Bénac.” 

At this name, the drawbridge was 
lowered, and the Chatelain and his son 
hastened to meet Bos. 

‘¢ Fair cousin,” they all exclaimed at 
the same moment, *‘ God wills it.” 

** You have heard of the crusade?” 
inquired Bos, breathlessly. 

“‘ We are just returned from Tar- 
bes.” 

By the light of the torches they 
showed the cross, and embraced each 
other. The Lady of Baudéan, and 
her young ds wughter Mathe, stood on 
the ‘thre shold, silent and sorrowful. 
Bos kissed the hands of his aunt and 
cousin, saying joyously— 

«Fair aunt, are our scarfs ready ?” 

But Mathe’s hand, retained in his, 
trembled violently. 

*¢ Dear nephew,” said the Chatelaine, 
in a voice which faltered in spite of her 
efforts, ‘you have taken us by surprise ; 
but I will divide between my husband, 


The Crusader of Bigorre. 
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Sancho, and yourself a piece of the 
true cross, to be your help in time of 
need.” 

‘*‘ Tolande,” said the Sire de 
déan, **the women of France 
more courage than you.” 

**« They have not resolution to re- 
main behind,” murmured Mathe, re- 
straining her tears with difficulty. 

When Sire Bos joined the L ords of 
Baudéan at their repast, he remem- 
bered that he had had no time for 
eating since noon. <A quarter of izard, 
a shoulder of mutton, a roast 
were buried in huge, deep dishes, with 
broad edges, on which se rpe nts, birds, 
and lizards were prettily de nee 
The table was covered with butter fro 
Campan, cheese from Ossun, ple 
and walnuts from the plain, and the 
wines of Spain and Roussillon sparkled 
in silver drinking-cups, rivalling the 
tints of the ruby and amber. The 
knights drank to Peter the Hermit, to 
the first engagement, the honour of 
the ladies, and the taking of Jerusalem. 
The Lady Iolande herself superintend- 
ed the buffet, and on this evening waited 
on her relatives with a demeanour full 
of care, dignity and sorrow. Not- 
withst: onlin the goodness of the wine, 
however, Sire Bos became occ asionally 
distrait, w is n turning his eyes towards 
the darkest corner of the room, where 
sat Mathe, in a high chair, nearly hid- 
den from view. As soon as he could 
leave the table, he approached her, 

saying, as he passed his large hand over 
her silky hair— 

«* Cousin, are you sleeping already?” 

‘«¢ Think you I would sleep to shorten 
even the few hours that remain?” 

The gentle girl’s feet rested on a 
stool of black cloth, worked in coloured 
wool. Bos knelt on the stool, and, 
placing his hands on the two arms of 
the chair, he looked in Mathe’s face. 
The tears were slowly rolling down her 
fair cheeks ; she bent her head over 
the knight’s hand. Bos’s manly heart 
was moved ; he had never called her 
aught but  Mathe,” or * cousin,” but 
now he murmured— 

«* My own beloved.” 

“sc Rathe sr say, § poor forsaken one,’ 
answered Mathe ; “I lose father, bro- 
ther, and you, Bos ; and where shall I 
turn for comfort or Support ? Y 

** Here, dearest ;” and Bos drew her 
to his heart, and as her fair head leant 
on his breast, she looked up sorrow- 
fully at him, and said— 
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** Here, for one hour ?” 

«« For thy life.” 

“Oh, cousin Bos,” she replied de- 
spondingly, ‘and if the Saracens 
should come here ?” 

‘Fear nothing—God wills it, and 
thou wilt pray for me—Mathe, wilt 
thou be my ladye and my chatelaine?— 
wilt thou that I ask thy hand of thy 
parents? The Pope will grant us the 
dispensation,” 

**T will, said Mathe,” putting her 
hand in his, *‘ for if without thee, I 
would have become a nun—no other 
should ever be my husband.” 

The lord of Bénac arose, leading his 
cousin; she—pale, slender, overcome 
by her emotions; he—tall, high in 
courage, and strong of will. They ap- 
proached the Sire of Baudéan, who 
was busily instructing his wife as to 
the management of his affairs during 
his absence, recommending prudence 
and a retired life for her and his 
daughter. 

‘* Noble Sire,” said Bos, ‘‘ and you, 
my fair aunt, will you accept me for 
your son?” 

«* What would you have, my nephew? 
do we not love you even as our son 
Sancho ?” 

“‘That does not content me; you 
must give me my cousin Mathe to 
wife.” 

‘By the holy St. Savin! that is 
impossible—you are relations in the 
fourth degree.” 

“It is a difficulty that can be over- 
come—obviated at Rome. I will give 
as many livres Tournois as are re- 
quired, and pasture-ground to the Ab- 
bey of St. Sever de Kostang, and a serf 
to the church of Ibos.”’ 

** Do so,” said the Sire de Baudéan ; 
if you succeed, she is yours.” 

‘*How long have you loved your 
cousin ?” asked Iolande of her child. 

‘‘How can I say? my love has 
grown with me.” 

*¢ Behold,” cried Bos, with a loud 
voice, ‘my betrothed before God and 
man. While I am absent from her, 
my heart will be a stranger to joy; 
naught can equal her in my eyes but 
fame of arms, my faith as a Christian, 
and the deliverance of the Holy Sepul- 
chre.” 

«Add, my nephew, if the Church 
consents.” 

*¢ She will consent.” 

Mathe gave her troth in a voice full 
of tenderness and grief— 
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** Bos, I am thine, here, or in the 
blessed Paradise.” 

«‘ And may we all meet there,” re- 
sponded those present. 

Sancho loosened the blue and silver 
ribbon from his sister’s head, saying— 
«* Sister Mathe, give him a love token.” 

«*« Knight,” said the trembling girl, 
“may this gift from your ladye, cause 
you neither coil nor death.” 

The two Lords of Baudéan laughed 
at her emotion, while she hid her face 
in her mother’s bosom; and Bos 
smiled, as at the speech of a child. 

** Nevertheless,” said he, ‘some 
blood must be shed for this gift—either 
mine or the accursed Saracen’s.” 

At these words Iolande felt Mathe’s 
head sink heavily on her shoulder— 
she had fainted. 

«* Bos, my son,” said the Chatelaine, 
angrily, ‘*you cannot love this silly 
coward—this wren that has been placed 
in an eagle’s nest ?” 

The Lord of Bénac carried the 
fainting girl, light and fair as the down 
of the swan, to catch the breeze from 
the mountain at the open casement, 
watching with tender solicitude till she 
should open her eyes. 

** She is not formed to live without 
support,” saidhe. ‘Poor gentle dove! 
Sweet may-flower! rest on my bosom.” 

* *” * * a 

Seven years later where were these 
cavaliers—these men at arms—those 
archers that followed the three Lords 
of Bigorre, carrying lances and hal- 
berds, pikes and slings, after their 
banners and pennons? Of that bold 
troop which left the Castles of Baudéan 
and Bénac with such proud step, rais- 
ing clouds of dust, and making the air 
ring with the clang of trumpets and 
clarions—of all those, but thirty ever 
set foot on the shores of Palestine. 
Some were floating on the waves of the 
Mediterranean, amid the shattered 
timbers of wrecks; others met death 
in Cyprus, or under the walls of Con- 
stantinople ; and of these thirty, there 
soon remained only the two Lords of 
Baudéan, lying naked, side by side, 
on the plain of Joppa, their faces 
scarred with wounds—vultures darting 
their beaks against their unprotected 
skulls, and jackalls prowling around 
them. The Lord of Bénac, that im- 
petuous lord, lay bound in the bed of 
an old cistern, at the bottom of a 
tower, a captive to the Saracens, and 
scarcely half recovered from twenty 

I 
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wounds ;—swearing, stamping, strik- 
ing his head and his fists against the 
massive walls; praying to God and all 
the saints; calling on Jerusxlem, and 
kissing a blue and silver ribbon, spot- 
ted with large dark stains. It was 
Mathe's ad rn who be- 
fore his departure had become his 
wife. The good knight plucke du up » fre sh 
courage 


every morning, as a 
knight should do} but the evening 
found him ¢ rotich d on the pavement, 
sad and de spai 1, his hands clasped 
convulsively together, aud his 
unnaturally strained on the 
stained walls. Inaction was 

him; the cold damp of 

chilled his heart, and a longing to see 
his wife consumed him. Suddenly, he 
exclaimed— 

**T would rather give myself to the 
Evil One than remain here longer!” 

The Devil, always at hand and on 
the watch, appeared. It was not Lu- 
cifer, that great archangel, with proud 
front, blackened with the thunderbolts 
of heaven, yet beautiful still, even in 
his guilt ; it was one of those wicked 
inferior spirits, encased in a form, half 
man half goat, with shrill malicious 
Jaugh—with and hoofs—that 
vulgar dev il, one of Lucif 
who traflic: and mak 
gains with isers, U i 
judges, usurpers and other ‘tl lieves— 
a demon who has the same offer for the 
poor wretch who covets a well l-filled 
purse, as for the great man who is 
tempted by a throne. 

“Take your wish, and 
your soul. Command me,” said the 
‘Devi il to the knicht. 

¢* Oh, ho!” said Sire Bos, **I should 
not have suspected th at you were my 
companion he are |” 

«T am always 
service.” 

*¢ At what price ?” 

‘«‘ Nothing in this life. You may, if 
you wish it, live to be a hundred years 
old; afterwards you will belong to me. 
That is but fair.” 

«© Avaunt!—it is an 
pact.” 

«¢ Think over it, however,” returned 
the demon. “ Atthis very hour Godfrey 
de Bouillon flaunts through Jerusalem, 
and you are absent!” 

Bos made a gesture of despair. 

«¢ The crusaders are embarking for 
their own country; you will never 
again see your Castle of Bénac per. 
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fumed by the southern breeze from the 
mountains.’ 

The knight's head sunk on his breast. 

‘¢ You will rot in the sepulchre which 
you entered alive.” 

Thehandsofthe knight were clenched. 

** Your Jands are ravaged by your 
old ene my and rival, the Baron d 
Angles. You cannot chastise him; 
he will laugh at your misfortunes 
your own house.” 

The knight started to his feet— 

‘‘ He loves your wile, Mathe ; she 
is beset by his attentions; her heart 
fails.” 

“‘ Hast thou yet more to t 
thou more than devil ?” 

** If you desire it, I will generously 
show you 1 
bargain.” 

** Show me Mathe.” 

Immediately the Castle of Baudean, 
where Mathe had remained with her 
mother, appeared on the damp wall, 
like a fine picture. There was the 
room of the afflicted Chatelaine of Bé- 
nac—her large bed of green sammete, 
whose hangings represented the history 
of Sainte Quettérie, a young Spanish 
maiden, martyred at Aire, in Gascony, 
whocarried her head, bright with glory, 
in herhands. The carpets were of the 
black bear and red fox of the moun- 
trins, into whose thick fur the feet of 
the attendant maidens sunk without a 
sound ; the coffer of black wood, inlaid 
with box, containing her wools and 
needles; the Prie-Dieu in front of a 
finely carved ivory crucifix ; on the 
right, a bénitier of silver-eilt and ena- 
mel ; on the left, a reliquary enibroid- 
ered with the Agnus of Rome ; beneat h, 
the presentation to the temple and 
St. James. Mathe, kneeling on the 
cushion of the Prie-Dieu, appeared to 
hold to life but by a thread; her 
thin, white hands, on which the blue 
veins might be counted, were raised 
to heaven, and she prayed: — “ My 
Saviour! and you, Blessed Mary! and 
you, my lord St. James, patron of 
my house, deliver my father from all 
evil !—deliver my brother from all evil! 
—deliver me from all danger! —and 
may Bos, my beloved husband, rest in 
peace!” The false Baron des Angles 
raised the hangings, and entered the 
room familiarly, exclaiming — By our 
Lady of Bigorre, if you continue to de- 
spise my love, and still refuse to be- 
come my wife, you shall no longer 
be Chatelaine of your possessions, for 


st] me, 


Mathe, as a pledge of our 
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I will give them up to the fire and the 
sword, and you shall become my con- 
cubine in a dungeon.” 

Mathe replied, with tears—* My 
lord, give me yet fifteen days; if, in 
that time, I receive no news of him 
after seven years’ absence, I shall con- 
sider him dead, and will become your 
lawful wife.” 

Gradually the picture f fuded from the 
wall, and there remained but the damp 
streaming down. 

«‘To-day is the fifteenth day,” said 
the Devil; “the Baron des Angles is 
resolved, from mockery and ostenta- 
tion, to més ury your wife, in your cas stle, 
in your chape i.” 

“Make thy bargain!” exclaimed 
Bos. 

** So be it,” said the demon; * for 
you, long life and happiness; for me, 
your soul!” 

«* My soul is not mine, it belongs to 
God.” 

« Well, then, your heart ?” 

‘*My heart is my king’s; let us, 
however, agree that victory shall re- 
main with him who can outwit the 
other.” 

*¢ So be it,” again said the demon, 
feeling suflic le ntly secure of his prey 

os Thou must convey me this very 
evening to my Castle of Bénac.” 

“ In: a moment, if you desire it ; but 
I preter passing a few hours on the 
way for the pleasure of the journey.” 

‘* I invite thee to supper.’ 

* You may spare yourself that de- 
monstration of hospits ality.” 

«¢Thou art invited to supper after 
vespers ; it is a condition of the treaty ; 
thou must sup after me.’ 

** Before or after,” answered the de- 
mon ; “I am not proud after the man- 
ner of men.” 


** Thou shalt have what I leave; if 


thou findest anything that thou canst 
bite, I give my self to thee.” 

« Knight, my teeth are good.” 

«¢ Demon, I will incur the risk.’ 

The wicked spirit laughed fearfully 
like the hissing of a serpent, or the 
creaking of rusty bolts. 

«* Laugh,” said the knight, gravely, 
‘‘and, by the holy mass, I shall not 
be the one to weep.” 

*¢ You shall have all my pleasures, 
said the demon, adding— 
your cross.” 

“IT do not quarrel with thy feet or 
horns,” replied the knight; ‘‘ let each 
have his device and his “mark.” 
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*‘ Yours embarrasses me,” said the 
Devil, gruffly. 

“Then break the bargain.” 

“No; so many are ‘thus marked, 
and yet are mine. Let us go.” 

The walls opened ; they passed out, 
and the evil spirit, taking Bos’s hand, 
which he burnt to the very marrow, 
placed him on acloud. Those who on 
sea or land saw the black vapour float- 
ing towards the west, crossed them- 
selves, and pointed to it as the pre- 
cursor of a horrible tempest, or some 
fearful calamity. Sire Bos, with a tran- 
quil heart, floated on without uneasiness. 

«I never desire a better steed,” said 
he. 

«You are not easily put out, I see,” 
replied the demon. 

As they passed over the Island of 
Rhodes, he observed— 

‘Many of the knights of that sect 
will become mine, bartering their 
poverty and vow of chastity for my 
works and pomps.” 

*« They will leave thee the Saracans 
whom they have killed, in payment,’ 
answered Bos. 

They saw Nismes, that famed city 
of the Romans, sacked by Normans and 
Saracens, in ruins, and almost de »popu- 
lated. 

‘*Oh! the stupidity of mankind!” 
exclaimed the Devil, “‘ who, having so 
few years to live, shorten those few by 
war.” 

‘Hold thy tongue, varlet of hell,” 
replied the knight, disdainfully ; « thou 
knowest not the value of fame, nor the 
smile of beauty, nor the praise of min- 
ee pe far above life.” 

**Oh!” said the de mon, “excuse me; 

var is one of our inspirations—it is we 
who impiant that passion in your 
hearts.” 

“* Poor devil, I pity thee! thou hast 
no good sword, which thou lovest as a 
mistress, with which thou canst prac- 
tise for hours how to wound | or slay 
thine enemies in front or rear.’ 

When skirting Roussilion, ely ob- 
served its warm and voluptuous man- 
ners ; its dances, where the female, 
shot up from the eround, falls back 
gently on the firm encircling arm of 
her skilful partner. Both knight and 
demon smiled at the sight of this pas. 
time. 

** Hurrah for the crusades,” said 
the latter; “while you are discomforted 
out there, your wives and daughters 
dance in the flowery meadows.” 
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** The faithless ones!” 
knight. 

«Every woman has three things 
light belonging to her,” said the de- 
mon, ‘her heart, her tongue, and her 
feet. If you had remained in Pales- 
tine a little longer, your Mathe would 
have loved the Baron des Angles. She 
would have confessed it to him; and, 
if he had become tired of her, she would 
have run after him.” 

*¢ Thou liest in thy throat.” 

«You are captious, Sir Knight.” 

** Retract thy words!” 

** Men alone retract them.”’ 

The demon, desiring a little diver- 
sion, caused the vapour to become so 
light, that Messire Bos found nothing 
whereon to rest his material body ; but, 
nothing daunted, he shouted— 

«‘T will pursue thee even to thy 
caldrons—I will reach thee either by 
valour, miracle, or magic.” 

**Shift for yourself as 
said the demon, quietly. 

“‘ Avaunt thou Evil One! 
leavest me in the hands of God.” 

«© A truce,” said the Devil, whose 
whole being was troubled at that word 

—**a truce, and keep ) your lips from 
uttering that word.” 

« Twillkeep it in my heart,” thought 
the knight. 

They were now above Toulouse— 


murmured the 


you can,” 


Thou 


which had been called the Rome of 


the Garonne—then proud of its basi- 
licas raised on its ancient temples. 
The bells of its four-and-twenty towers 
sounded the knell for the dead. 

«It is for Raymond of St. Gilles, 
the bold crusader,” said the Devil, 
‘who died in Palestine, in his Castle 
of Pilgrimage, and whose son has been 
driven hence by Guill aume de Poi- 
tiers.” 

The knight, still incensed against 
the demon, “answered not, but bent in 
honour of the illustrious Comte de 
Toulouse. Rubbing his hands, the 
devil continued— 

«‘ In two or three centuries the Pope 
will make a crusade against this fine 
country of Languedéc. For our be- 
nefit he will exterminate whole armies 
of heretics, without, however, obtaining 
for that deed a quittance for the con- 
demned crusaders.” 

** Wicked juggler! of what boastest 
thou? Have heretics a soul? Is not 
every crusader absolved from his sins?” 

In a short time they floated over the 
rich lands of Bigorre—ovyer its rounded 
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mountains, looking, in the distance, 
like a camp asse emblage of giants’ 
tents. They saw the impetuous Et- 
chez rolling its foaming waves along, 
and the three lofty towers of Bénac 
standing proudly on the hill which 
rises above the village, and commands 
the three valleys. Sire Bos devoutly 
saluted his native soil and the heritags 
of his fathers. 

‘¢ This little spot in the universe, to 
which your poor heart clings so fondly, 
will not long be the property of those 
of your name.” 

‘I hope, however, to have off- 
spring.” 

‘From the Montaults it will pass 
to the Rohan-Rocheforts, until a great 
tempest shall uproot the seigneurs, to 
replace them by the sons of serfs. The 
descendant of one of those whom you 
see bending under his labour, shall be- 
come the possessor of your castle, and 
will amuse himself with destroying it 
bit by bit. The winds and the birds 
of heaven will do the rest.” 

‘* Ere one of these serfs shall pull 
down the great towers of Bénac, thou, 
oh, vassal ‘of Satan! must reign on the 
earth.” 

«‘ Every one in his turn, Jaron— 
you first, “then your serf.’ 

The knight whistled a hunting air, 
then ss ‘id— 

‘Tf all that thou hast said should 
come to pass in a thousand years or 
so, what would be said of me ?” 

«*Two good women, spinning, shall 
recount your history, as an old wife’s 
tale, in the midst of the ruins.” 

«¢ Thus thou seest,” said the knight, 
drawing himself up, “ that so much as 
the name of that serf, if he ever exist, 
will not be known; but a knight is as 
immortal as thou art.” 

The cloud sank down gently on a 
hill in front of Bénac, on the other 
side of the Etchez. The demon, where 
he put foot to the ground, left an inef- 
faceable mark, which may still be 
viewed without danger, provided one 

reviously makes the sign of the cross. 
The evening breeze whistled through 
the branches of the apple and walnut 
trees. A small path, scarcely traced 
on the side of the redoubt, showed how 
few were those who now frequented the 
sastle. In the entrance court the 
thistle and nettle grew in luxuriant 
wildness, the melissa threw out its 
aromatic tufts from the walls, the 
houseleck blossomed in the crevices of 
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the threshold, large cobwebs hung over 
the stable-doors, and the open kennels 
were noiseless. The good knight’s 
heart sank at the remembrance of 
former days, when friends, retainers, 
coursers and falcons, had assembled 
so joyously in those courts. A tear, 
the first since the death of his mother, 
dimmed his eyes, and he turned aside 
to hide it from the demon; but that 
malicious spirit had seen it as it rose 
from the heart, and, with flattering 
tone, said— 

“Fair sir, joy and life will return 
here ; gay hunters, brave knights, min- 
strels with their harps, and bright 
maidens, will come to welcome you, 
and celebrate your fame. Do you 
desire pages, esquires, like a prince? 
or Arab coursers, more docile and ac- 
* complished than those of the Soudan, 
with Moorish slaves prostrate before 
you to lead them? Will you have 
Eastern beauties to dance and sing 
before you when you are weary? or 
will you be honoured as a bishop or 
mitred abbé? Would you be content 
to raise the envy of the Count of Bi- 
gorre, your Seigneur ? or will you de- 
pose him, and take his rank ?” 

Without reply the knight hastily 
mounted the steps of the entrance, 
The heavy knocker, in his angry hand, 
struck the door with violence, and re- 
sounded, echoing, from the towers. A 
long silence succeeded, and Sire Bos 
was again raising the knocker, when 
hasty and heavy footsteps were heard ; 
and the aged face of Nurse Gilberta ap- 
peared at the grating, with distended 
eyes and mouth. 

‘*Ah! mother Gilberta, have you 
forgotten Sire Bos de Bénac ?” 

“Unlucky wight!” answered she, 
“do you dare to joke with the sorrows 
of this place? Begone! and may you 
never again have occasion for laugh- 
ter.” 

“‘ Alas!” said the knight, ‘‘am I, 
then, but a phantom, with the Devil by 
my side? Oh! nurse, nurse, has age 
deprived you of sight, that you cannot 
recognise your old master—he whom 
you have nursed in your arms and 
nourished at your bosom ?” 

**No, no! How could Sire Bos, my 
handsome foster-child, be so thin and 
haggard? Where are his armour 
and his war-steed? Where are his 
people? Would he have returned on 
foot like a penitent, and almost naked, 
like the basest serf?” 
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Bos replied with a sigh—* All my 
companions are slain, mother ; all are 
passed from life unto death! By the 
will of God, I alone return.” 

Gilberta raised her hands in horror— 

** All slain! ‘Thou liest! Certes thou 
liest, false pilgrim, inthe hope ofa night’s 
lodging.” 

‘* By the bones of the ten thousand 
virgins, by all the relics of the Theban 
legion! thou shalt learn who I am.” 

The Devil, who had taken the ap- 
pearance of a chorister of a cathedral, 
now said— 

‘¢ Dame Gilberta, we come on the 
part of the Baron des Angles—open the 
door.” 

** Ah! where, then, was the use of 
deceiving me? are you not, at last, 
masters here? Wherefore stir up the 
shreds of a poor vassal’s heart in order 
to discover there the cherished remem- 
brance of her lord? Will you impute 
it to me asa crime that I am faithful 
to his memory? Ah! I see how it is! 
My son Bos, my dear son, has been 
engaged with the accursed infidels, and 
will never return to take vengeance of 
his enemies.” 

The good Bigorraise wiped her aged 
eyes, drew aside the bolts, turned the 
key, and removed the iron bars which 
secured the double doors, murmuring 
to herself as she did som 

‘Oh! many’s the time I have thus 
opened the door when the young Baron 
came in after curfew, in order that the 
Chatelaine, his honoured mother, should 
not suspect anything.” 

The knight and the devil entered. 
A boy left in the chateau, because 
seven years back he was too young to 
follow his seigneur, aided Michelette 
to light a fire in the great hall where 
the wide chimneypiece rested on two 
gigantic lions of the yellow marble of 
Campan, whose frightful claws, teeth, 
and mane were curiosities much cele- 
brated in the province. The fire burnt 
brightly, throwing a high and clear 
flame, which detached the swallows’ 
nests in the chimney, and dislodged the 
bats suspended therein. It lighted up 
the large bear-skins hanging ‘from the 
beams, ~ with stag’s s horns—the slender 
heads of the izards surmounted by their 
pretty black horns—the tusks ‘of the 
wild boar—eagles and vultures, with 
outstretched wings ;—along the wood- 
work were also suspended boat-spears 
and nets, cornets and trumpets, all 
rusty and covered with dust. Mes- 
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sire Bos gazed sorrowfully on these 
noble signs of past sports. 

*‘Gougat,” said he to the varlet, 
‘are there still bears in the moun- 
tains?” 

«¢ More than men.” 

The wily demon approaching said :— 

‘Fair sir, by daybreak to-morrow 
you will possess the finest pointers from 
Spain, the best greyhoundsof England— 
a pack of hounds with never-erring 
scent, untiring in pursuit, whose deep 
baying shall be heard beyond the 
mountains. Your huntsmen’s horns 
shall waken even the dead lords in their 
vaults, and you will follow the chase 
on a steed that shall exceed the stag in 
speed, or on a strong hackney which 
fears not the wild boar. Your falcon- 
ers will present you with milk-white 
gerfalcons from ‘te ily, and merlins 
whose eyes defy the sun, and who 
will strike down an eagle with wings 
measuring twenty feet across.” 

The Sire de Benac listened with 
open eyes, distended nostrils, and im- 
patient foot to the flattering words of 
the demon; then said coolly— 

*¢ The time for such amusements and 
luxuries is not yet come.’ 

Continuing the tour of the hall, he 
came opposite the distaff of his mother, 
placed with its spindles on a small stand. 

«Oh! my mother,” said he mentally, 
** you who lived and died devoutly, aid 
me now.’ 

Michelette came in. Seven years had 
only developed, not destroyed her 
youthful charms; tall, strong, fresh, 
and plump, she was a good specimen 
of a Bigorraise. 

** Michelette,” said the knight, ‘‘let 
us see if your young eyes will be better 
than those of old Gilberta; do you 
recognise me?” 

«*St. Saven help me! Where do 
you suppose I should have seen such a 
face as yours, unless it were among 
the wretched followers of the Baron des 
Angles, or in a halter in the crossing 
of Vie?” 

**Your pretty little figure has in- 
creased, and your fine skin i is less fair; 
nevertheless [ remember you well, 
young one. Have you, the Ny quite for- 
gotten Sire Bos de Bénac ?’ 

**Sire Bos, the handsome brave 
knight, praised and beloved by all the 
young girls of Bigorre. No, truly ; 
the image of my dear lord lives in my 
heart as a bright star, and bears no 
resemblance to you.” 
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«* Ah! fiend,” said Bos to the demon, 
‘this is certainly one of your tricks.’ 

‘I never trouble myself to effuce. 
Men have no need of aid there—maile 
to live but a moment, each step is 
short.” 

Michelette assisted Gilberta in pour- 
ing the Spanish wine from the skins 
into broad decanters, and placing them 
on the sideboard, She then put tal- 
low candles into the high silver cande- 
labras. 

«Do the bees of Bénac no longer 
yield honey, mother Gilberta?” in- 
quired the ‘knight. 

** The “y still yiek ] it, grace be to God; 
but tallow will be good enough for this 
evening's féte ; the wax may be kept 
for the dead.” 

She proceeded to open the coffers to 
select linen and quilts. 

«You have but one bed to provide 
for, nurs se,” cried Bos. 

‘¢ May a curse light on it,” murmur- 
ed Gilberta. 

«© May God bless it,” said the knight ; 
nevertiiless, only one bed; for my com- 
panion here will leave after supper.’ 

«¢ Think you that I am not acquaint- 
ed with silken curtains and beds of 
down, and plumed dais 2?” 

«*No, no; you know them well; you 
love to wander around them, and en- 
courage sleep when it is not needed, 
and too pleasant dreams, treacherous 
temptations and all that leads to evil.” 

Then turning to Gilberta, the knight 
asked whether the Lady Mathe de 
Benac were in great affliction. 

‘« She was afllicted be yond measure,’ 
answered Gilbe rt a, **but she is now be- 
come resigned.” 

«‘ Heaven has inspired her with hopes 
of my return.” 

The demon gave a smile of fearful 
malice. Near midnight the sound of 
horses was heard in the court ; it was 
the Baron des Angles conducting 
Mathe to her espousals in the chapel of 
Bénac. 

«*Demon,” said the knight, “ you 
belong to me for this evening ; mount 
the belfry, and sound the great bell.” 

‘The chapel was lighted up; Mathe, 
kneeling on ct ushions, as at her first 
marriage, bent like a plant stricken by 
the storm. Her mother, Dame Iolande 
de Baudéan, supported her, as before— 
but no longer with joy and pride— 
rather with the grief of a widow 
mourning over her last hope. A few 
ladies and waiting-women stood around 
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with downeast eyes. Follow ed by his 
friends, the Barone ntered, with spark- 
ling eyes, and a smile of insolent tri- 
unip +h on his lips, stamping and causing 
his golden spurs to cla nk upon the se¢ 
pul ool stones, in proud defiance o 
all Lords of Bénac, dead or living. 
Dressed in a fine coat of mail, with 
velvet mantle, and cap shaded by fea- 
thers, he placed himself on the right of 
Mathe. At the farther end of the 
chapel were his paid retainers, a few 
trembling vassals of the lordship of 
Bénac, and near the door were the 
old dog and falcon of Sire Bos, which 
had been placed there by order of the 
Baron, to be witnesses, as it were, of 
his triumph over all that had belonged 
to the Crusader. A monk of Esca- 
ladien, stood at the altar in his surplice 
and stole, 

*¢ Monk,” shouted the Baron, arro- 

gantly, ‘do thy business.” 

The monk, with fearful and sor- 
rowful mien, advanced, with the ritual 
in his hand. 

“ Me ssire Guillaume, Guillanne, Ba- 
ron des Angles.’ 

«* Add,” ‘said the Baron, “ Lord of 
Bénac, Avérac, Aribafreyte, and other 
places.” 

At these 
Sire Bos seized his enemy by the 
throat. 

“«*T will make you swallow your words 
again, traitor,” cried he. 

The Baron quailed at the sight of 
Bos, whom he recognised, though not 
as a living being. The knight, who 
held him so tightly as to sop his 
breath, gave him with the other arm 
a blow on the head, which felled him— 
set his foot on him—and pressed him 
to the ground as he would crush a 
worm. 

«* Friends or 
raising his voice, “do you recagnise 
the Lord of Bénac by this act ?” 

How recognise the proud noble of Bi- 
gorre with that yellow skin, those start- 
ing tones, that head almost shorn, that 
dirty and bristling beard, without 
casque, or cap, or even the smallest 
hood on that bare skull; and for all 
clothing a wretched coat of grey stuff, 
not reaching to the knees; neither 
boots nor and the feet only 
covered by the tattered remains of 
Turkish slippers? Who could have 
known the handsome, 
Bigorre?—so much had fatigue, and 
captivity, and the cruelty of the Sara- 


enemies,” said he, 


spurs, 
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remained 
continued— 


cen ishe him! All 
lost in astonishmen He 

‘* Noble vas al. 3 is there not one 
among j | fi chivalry or 


Ww ill ac 


, from 
ristian charity, knowledge 

The old white greyhound, which had 
= at the first sounds of his voice, 
e his way through the crowd, wag- 

we “his tail, | before the 

gave a long ery, which seemed 

s all the sorr 


piness 0 


and, stopping 
sorrows of al sence, 
1¢ hay f again seeing | im ; 
then rising on his hind legs, he placed 
his fore-paws on the chest of the knight, 
wh ining affectionate ‘ly. 
66 = my brave dog, thou bearest 
ess to thy 1 master 
na the dog clung to 
1¢ merlin sprang 
1e faleoner, and, flying over the 
alighted on his master’s wrist, 
shaking his bells, and greeting him 
with quivering wings, joy and tender- 
ness beaming fro m his eye. 
‘And thou, also, my fine re 
are there but you two faithful : 
A second tear to _ knight's 
which he wiped on the bird’s 


ier. Lie 


ch oth 
} 
i 


above t 


crowd, 


rose 
eye, 
wing. 

Wonder seized on all, and some 
cried —** Surel y this must be Sire Bos 
de Bénac;” but others said—* It is a 
robber, a Sarcen, a sorcerer.” 

The friends and retainers of the 
Baron, bethinking themselves at last 
of defending him, now rushed, all 
armed, upon the knight; but, raising 
the Baron, and holding him as a shield 
before his head and breast, he snatched 
the shaft of a lance which was lying on 
the tomb of one of his ancestors, and 
made such good use of it in over. 
throwing and breaking the backs of 
his nearest opponents, that he was well 
to defend himself until his vassals 
in the chapel, and those who had 
obeyed the infernal summons from the 
belfry, came to his aid. The enraged 
aspect of Sire Bos—the strength of his 
blows—that formidable and unequalled 
voice—] roved to-all that it was indeed 
the preux and mighty knight of the 
mountains, who had strangled a bear 
who could carry a cask 
like a goblet in his arms, and who, 
adroit as powerful, always unhorsed in 
the tourney whoever could be induced 
to risk his fame against him. When 
the chapel had been cleared of enemies, 
and the Baron des Angles alone re- 
mained, bruised and vanquished, Sire 


hI 
avie 


in combat, 
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Bos approached Mathe, who, after 
fainting, had recovered her conscious- 
ness in the midst of the tumult. Bend- 
ing towards her, he said softly— 

**My wife, my beloved, do you 
know me ?” 

Now it was that the brave knight 
trembled. 

«T know you not,” cried the Chate- 
laine, confused, frightened, and turning 
her head away. ‘ Have mercy on me, 
I know you not.” 

Sire Bos drew from his bosom the 
half of a ring. 

“I left you,” said he, “the other 
half. Are ring and memory both 
lost ?” 

Mathe looked wildly on the ring. 

«It is,” said she, ‘the ring of my 
lord and dearly beloved Bos. Are you 
Bos ?” 

«¢ To supper,” cried the demon, anx- 
ious to change the theme; ‘*to supper— 
I am wanted elsewhere.” 

‘* So be it, that we may make an end 
of this,” said the discouraged knight ; 
and he whispered a few words in the 
ear of the amazed Gilberta. 

They passed to the banquetting-hall. 
Upon the upper table-covering of lace, 
in the midst of silver dishes, drinking- 
cups, inlaid with gold, and chased can- 
delabras, in which now burnt brightly 
the yellow wax of Bénac, Nurse Gil- 
berta, with shame and vexation on her 
brow, placed one small, wretched dish 
of walnuts. 

*‘Tt is a vow,” said Sire Bos; * we 
shall not want a chef-de-cuisine to- 
night.” 

Seated between the Dame Tolande 
and the Lady of Beénac, whose eyes 
rested constantly on him with more of 
doubt and uncertainty than of happi- 
ness, the knight mournfully picked his 
walnuts. The guests looked on in as- 
tonishment. ‘The demon, seated at a 
corner of the table, opened his flaming 
eyes, gloating over the knight, as the 


gamester covets and watches the piece 
of gold for which he plays. When the 
crusader had picked and repicked his 
nuts, until not a bit remained, he threw 
the empty shells on the table— 

“Try,” cried he to the demon, “ to 
sup after me; and if you cannot, be- 
gone in God’s name!” 

Heaven would not permit a knight 
so full of faith to become a prey to the 
Evil One, who, with a fiendish yell, 
sprang at the wall, through which he 
vanished, leaving an opening which no 
human workman has ever been able to 
close, and through which the pure azure 
of the sky can still be seen across the 
ruined tower of the once magnificent 
Castle of Bénac. Hence arose the 
proverb—* A Bigorraise will cheat the 
Devil.” 

Sire Bos left the table, passed the 
gates of the castle, and took the road 
to the Valley of Lourdes. Two things 
weighed heavily on the heart of the 
good knight—the forgetfulness and 
coldness of his lady, and the services 
and companionship of the devil, al- 
though he had come off victorious. 
Distrusting all earthly happiness, he 
desired only to obtain his portion in Pa- 
radise, and sought a hermitage, where 
he could pass his life in prayer, and ob- 
tain peace and resignation. Neverthe- 
less, clinging still to a wish to be be- 
loved, he took with him his greyhound 
and his falcon. His end was un- 
known. His possessions passed to 
Loisse (or Louise) de Bénac, who 
brought them to the family of Mon- 
tault; and, in order to preserve the 
remembrance of this singular and vera- 
cious history, his boots and spurs were 
preserved in the Church of the Corde- 
liers at Tarbes, until 1793, when the 
torrent of the Revolution swept away 
boots, spurs, and treasures; and the 
church itself is now fast disappearing, 
having been long disused. 
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THE CORKONIANS, PAST AND PRESENT. 


[As the “National Exhibition” has directed considerable attention to the capital of 
Munster, we have thought the present a proper occasion for a retrospective glance at Cork 
and the Corkonians, In our next number we may probably notice the results of the Exhi- 
bition itself, which has been so brilliantly inaugurated, and which reflects so much credit on 
all who undertook its management. So well and harmoniously have all parties toiled 
together on this occasion for the public benefit, that we desire to see the Committee of 
Management declare itself en permanence as an “ Irish Industrial Committee.” Such a body 
of gentlemen, at once practical and patriotic, would have great weight with the Government 
and the public.at large, and might, perhaps, be able in future times to render further social 
services. We would be sorry to see such a body of gentlemen dissolve their union at the close 
of the Exhibition without some attempt to perpetuate their friendly intercourse, and guarantee 
its continuance by some society that would bring their talents and patriotism together, 


and concentrate their moral power on social progress in Ireland. ] 


Tre Corkonians are a race of people 
who have never been adequately de- 
scribed, although the topography of 
their city has been ably treated of, and 
its antiquities carefully explored, by 
Smith, Crofton Croker, the Tuckies, 
and Windele. Of the city itself, its 


weather-slated houses, its wide streets 
and narrow lanes, and its beautiful en- 
virons, we shall say little; but fix our 
attention on the inhabitants, who need 


not object to being themselves cri- 
tically inspected. There is much in 
them to observe, and a vast deal to com- 
mend; and, taken altogether, they pre- 
sent an object worthy of our notice. 

A glance at the site of Cork will 
easily account for its want of stirring 
legends, and famous historical associa- 
tions. Its position rendered it so 
vulnerable, that it could never be a 
place of military strength. Thence its 
annals have nothing to tell like the 
sieges of Derry or Limerick, nor have 
any great battles been fought within 
its immediate vicinity. In archeolo- 
gical interest and time-honoured me- 
mories it falls immeasurably below 
Cashel and many other places. Of 


course it has none of the parliamen- 
tary, forensic, and courtly recollections 
of Dublin—the seat still of our exe- 
cutive and judicature, and once the 
home of our Irish legislature. Nor did 
any great historical house, like that of 
Ormonde at Kilkenny, give Cork, dur- 
ing generations, the lustre of its birth, 
and the advantages of its audacity and 
ambition.* 

But Cork has something better to 
show and tell of than bygone memo- 
ries, or frowning castles, fraught with 
feudal legends. She has “the Cork- 
onians” themselves, original and pe- 
culiar, with a character and mode of 
thinking nativeand unborrowed, differ- 
ing from the rest of the Irish in very 
many things, though preservinga strong 
generic resemblance to their country- 
men. A stranger would at first be a 
little puzzled with them. Vivacious and 
versatile, beyond the average even of 
Irishmen, the Corkonians mingle rail- 
lery with their hospitality, and cut up 
cattle and human nature with a trench- 
ant ease and constant energy, as if 
they had taken a government contract 
to victual the State with beef and sa- 





* That an Irish “ Parliament” sat in 1380, at St. Peter’s Church, Cork, and nominated a 
Governor for Ireland, is a fact little known; and is only superficially glanced at by Smith 
(vol. i. p. 28), in his “ History of Cork.” Mortimer, Earl of March, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, died in Cork in that year, at the house of the Friars’ Preachers, and the King’s writs 
were dispatched to certain Prelates, Peers, and Commoners, ordering them to repair to Cork, 
and choose a Lord Justice in his place. Monck Mason, in his History of St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, has a long account of the proceedings at this Council, “or Parliament,” as he calls 
it, which will well repay the curious reader, and deserves a fuller citation than the local Cork 
historians have given to it.—(Mason, pp. 126-7). Strictly speaking, this Assembly cannot be 
called a Parliament. It was rather a great Council, indulging in what the lawyers of that 
time called the “licentia parliamentandi.” But it had much similitude to a Parliament, 
and is, in some respects, a historical testimony to the ancient importance of Cork. 
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tire, fresh jokes anc 1 pi ickled pork at the 








sametime. Thecuring seasor Cork 
lasts only during the w ; tice ; 
but there is a provision trade in lively 
sarcasm and spicy repartees, carried 
on for the whole year, and business is 


always brisk init. It is very consoling, 


too, in so humid a climate as fio of 


Cork, that there should be stores 
of dry humour: for it is always rain- 
: © ad er tted 
ing there; and after the sky has wette 
you to the skin, another shower of Cork 
: *} ’ 1 . 
jokes will make you shake your sides 
with laughter, and forget your first 
soaking over a second one of punch, 


We once read a sprightly account of 


the city, written eighty year 
which the lett 

«‘ There are only two ideas, my dear 
Jack, in this city, b ut they are great 
ones—eating and joking.” ‘The writer, 
of course, ioe to the two most 
popular ideas there, and they are 
treated of in that city quite tr transcen- 
dentally—reconciling theory and prac- 


ZO, in 





r-writer said :— 





tice. ‘* The staple trade of the city, as 


has been further observed, salt bat. 


ter, symbolises Corkonian life. If 


you do not like to be buttered—that 
is, blarneyed—you must be content 
with being preserved in well-salted 
sarcasm. ‘Lhey’ll clap a ‘ Cork brand’ 
upon you, cooper up your character 
neatly, and n: iil you on the head, in a 
style that shows all Cork is one vast 
¢ weigh-house,’ where every one must 
have his social rank duly scratched upon 
him.” Enough, then, has been said, 
to show how pleasant life at Cork 
must be to folk with joyous tempera- 
ment, and without tender skin. If, 
indeed, your epidermis be rather sen- 
sitive, keep away, good reader, from 
latitude 51° 53’ N. and longitude 
8° 28” W. But there is nothing ma- 
levolent in the Corkonian mode of 
levying toll upon old residents and 
new comers; it is the droit du pa 
a local custom, and peculiar method 
of applying private judgment to men 
and things, i in which even the victim to 
raillery must laugh at his own martyr. 
dom. Herac litus, indeed yond - ive 
stood no chance at ‘ork o next 
mayoratty ; he Bs, — en te old 
to water some other place, and that 
their pluvious sky could not spare the 
hydrometer of the R yyal Cork In. 
stitution being applied to the eyes of 
a snivelling system-monger. If Cork 
is ever to die, it will die game—that is, 
making game of saucy Fortune, like 




















that Karl of De amon borne on the 


shield of the Buth s, shouting aro ind— 


*“Where is the Desmond now 2” 
«‘ Where he always was, on the necks 
of the Butlers.” Paddy from Cork, 
will perish en plaisantani, like many 


l > } 
other great men who went out of the 
world in that funny fashion, as record- 


- by Bayle, and Mr. Chancellor of 


» Exche que r’s learned sire. 
“The “eating and joking” 
are certainly very 


at Cork 
cood ; you may have 
either better elsewhere, but both to. 
gether are served up at Cork with a 
‘hospitalitie” that would astonish Cap. 
tain Costigan, and make Dominie 
Sampson shout * prodigious |” 








until the 
very salmon on Shandon steeple would 
confound the Dominie’s breath with a 
south-wester, and, like a stipe ndiary 
patriot, turn his tail according to the 

wind. The social, the intensely social, 
is the spirit of Cork life. The * eati 1g 
and joking” are only the manifestation 
of the friendly, fun-loving, pl 
set king race, who laug 
and all m ankind, 















ASUTe- 





themselves 
and enjoy the world 
b tter r than any portion ot her Majesty’s 
subjects. It puzzled Locke to form 
an abstract idea of ‘a pound,” and it 
it would be equally puzzling to our- 
selves to form an abstract idea of 
a Corkonian without a mouthful of 
fun, and an umbrella tucked under his 
am. <A rainy sky, showers of jokes, 
the political thermometer always at 
‘boiling ;” dirty streets and dirtier 
dandies, second-hand, shabby, and 
non-producers of aught save their 
kind; pretty girls, in crowds, that 
would puzzle Professor Hancock to 
count statistically, with kiss-suggest- 

ing lips, chattering away in a high key 
of voice, and eyes ready to flash with 
fun and fondness; shopkeepers walk- 
ing home to dinner, with new books 
from the library tucked under their 
arms, and hats on their heads lo king 
old enough to be worn at the wedding 
of the Ancient Mariner (for the Cork- 
onians have, perhay »8, the best heads 
and worst hats in Ireland); priests 
with A eeias faces, and queer-looking 
little boys with funny ones, and a mis- 








ellaneous lot of noisy patriots always 
going to shout and hear others shout 


at “the meeting,” are constant and 
prominent features in Corkonian life. 
We may also mention a fact worthy 
the attention of humanitarians and 
literary ladies, that no city in Chris- 
tendom can equal Cork in the num- 
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ber of its blue stockings and bare 
legs. 

But, besides “the eating and jok- 
ing,” there is another propensity of the 
Corkonian character, which three days’ 
residence amongst the people will dis- 
cover. There is a love of the intellec- 
tual, a desire of knowledge, and a re- 
spect for learning, widely diffused 
amongst the upper ‘and middle classes 
of Cork that goes far to correct and 
elevate the over-funny spirit of the 
Corkonians. Independence of think- 
ing is a personal and social character- 
istic of all the Corkonian tribe. ‘They 
follow, as if instinctively, the equivocal 
precept so boldly expressed by Les- 
sing—** Think wrongly if you will— 
but think for yourself” (and we would 
add, have a special care that on mo- 
mentous questions you think rightly). 
It is worth while tracing the causes 
that developed the intellectual element 
of Corkonian life, 

The merchants of the city, in the 


last century, were a superior race of 


men. The exigencies of business— 
trade with the south of France, Spain, 
and the West Indies, compelled them 
to travel, learn languages, and study 
commerce on a liberal : system. ‘l'hey 
set the fashion of being lincuists, and 
menofgeneralknowledge. ‘Themanners 
of the rich were copied, and the intellec- 
tual became a sign of respectability at 
Cork, and a passport to society, Be- 
sides, Cork was a bishop's see, with a 
staff of scholarly clergy ; a large medi- 
eal faculty practised in the city ; a gar- 
rison added to the variety of society: 
and thus, from foreign trade, inter- 
course with Liverpool and Bristol, an 
educated clergy, a large professional 
class—medical, ‘forensic, and militar — 
there were at work several causes to 
plough up the intellect of the popula- 
tion, stimulate its mental faculties, 
and prevent them from lying fallow. 
A body of the Cork merchants formed 
“‘The Cork Library,” for circulating 
standard books of travels, belles-lettres, 


and biography; and, by observation of 


other places, we can ourselves bear 
testimony, that a better class of books 
were circulated in the houses of the 
Cork middle classes than in most pro- 
vincial parts of England. Lastly, a 
« Reyal Cork Institution” was formed 
and endowed, mainly (if not entirely) 
owing to the energy and truly patriotic 
spirit of an accomplished Presbyterian 
clergyman, the Rev. Thomas Dix 
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Hincks, who now, venerable by years 
and virtues, can well look back upon a 
life from which vast good has flowed to 
many and many a spirit, that first 
drank knowledge from streams which 
that estimable person caused to flow. 
A Forum was founded, where a philo- 
sophi ‘al society held weekly discus- 
sions. A public press, with consider- 
able intelligence, was maintained ; and 
the reader can readily believe that all 
these various influences told strongly 
upon the naturally versatile and sus- 
ceptible population of the city. 

It may also be affirmed that the 
Corkonians are a very mixed race of 
people. Their maritime position, and 
the incursions of the Danes, helped 
originally to modify, in some degree, 
the prevailing Celtic race. Settlers 
from England, at various periods, 
down to the days of Cromwell, carried 
this mixture further. But of all the 
grafts upon the population of Cork, 
none carries stronger marks of its 
origin than the French Huguenotic 
breed, which can easily be traced in 
the olive complexions, dark eyes, 
and raven hair of several of the best 
Protestant families. The mental cha- 
racteristics of that peculiar race—their 
refined courtesy, their versatility, and 
French love of the gentil—can as easily 
be discerned as the physical signs. In 
their love of amusement, the thes tre, 
and music, their hereditary taste is 
particularly yisible. 

But with all this undoubted talent, 
and despite of the uncommon intellec- 
tual activity at Cork, the city, we 
grieve to say, is decidedly retrograde 
in point of property, even when com. 
pared with its own past standard. It 
is stated by Dr. Lyons, the leading 
man of the ‘ Liberal” interest at 
Cork, that the present valuation of 
the City of Cork is £92,783; and that 
since 1845 there has been a falling 
off in the valuation of between £48,000 
and £49,000. It is contended that 
the valuators have assessed the houses 
too low; but even allowing a mar. 
gin of twenty-five per cent. on that 
score, there is still a vast positive de- 
crease in the valuation of Cork, as 
measured by its own standard. But, 
take a proportion between the valua- 
tions of Cork and Belfast in 1845, and 
what they are now, and the relatively 
retrograde character of Cork is very 
serious to contemplate. 

Corkonians will not underrate their 
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city ; but we find Dr. Lyons, in his able 
statement, recommending a new dis- 
tribution of the wards at Cork (so as 
to give property and respectability 
their legitimate influences), saying— 
** that Belfast, which, in his younger 
days, was behind Cork, had now gone 
a-head of Cork, as far as Cork has of 
Patagonia!” Even allowing for this 
fagon de parler, we find in ‘the same 
discussion Mr. Jennings, a leading 
manufacturer, talking of Cork, “the 
third city in Ireland ;” and we have 
thus Corkonian evidence to testify that 
Cork has not prospered as much as 
might have been expected from the 
great talents of its population—their 
active minds, and cultivated intellects. 
It will be said by the political cant- 
mongers that Corkonians are defi- 
cient in self-reliance, and that the Bel- 
fastians are famous for it; and hence 
the difference. Non causa pro causa. 
The people of Belfast have energy and 
industry, second to none; but they 
happen’ to be placed in the North of 
Treland, with its century-and-a-half of 
civilisation, its linen trade once fostered 
and encouraged by Imperial power, 
not crushed and extirpated, like the 
woollen trade of Munster; its great 
territorial proprietors, its rich resident 
gentry, comfortable farmers, and well- 
fed yeomanry. Belfast is in thriving, 
manufacturing Ulster, with its bleach. 
greens, yarn-spinning, its factories of 
various kinds, and all the mechanical 
trades that wait upon such a social de- 
velopment. Cork, on the other hand, 
is the chief town of a pauperised dis- 
trict. It is only half-a-day’s journey 
from the charnel-house of Skibbereen. 
It is placed in Southern Ireland, with its 
pauper myriads, Cork has no County 
Down behind it—no Arm: .gh—no An- 
trim. In short, to spec ak in homely 
phrase, Cork has no ** back” to it. 
There is no great “interest” behind 
it. On the contrary, for the last few 
years it has had to support all its pau- 
per relations, or to bear a vast share of 
the evils that pressed upon the South 
of Ireland. Consider what “a back” 
is to a man in any profession or trade ; 
then glance at the connexions and the 
resources of Belfast and Cork—the 
advantages of the former, and the dis- 
advantages of the latter—and it must 
be seen that no disgrace attaches in any 
degree to the Corkonians, in being 
passed by Belfast, though we still think 
that Cork is more backward than it 
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ought to be. It was well and shrewdly 
said by an humble man— That in 

Cork there is nothing to industher upon 
= a Pigs a firkin of butter, and a bag 
of corn.” It has few manufactures be. 
yond whiskey, porter, soda-water, jokes, 
speeches, clever men, and lovely girls, 
It has produced one of the first of mo- 
dern English dramatists — Sheridan 
Knowles. It has reared artists like 
Barry, MacClise, Hogan, Fisher, Gro- 
gan; literary men, like Maginn and 
Mahony ; political writers, like Arthur 
O'Leary and John O'Driscoll; lawyers 
and advocates, like Willes, Waggett, 
Goold, Bennett, and Jackson. 1t con- 
tributes to the Fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege such scholars and men of science as 
Butcher, Salmon, Tolekin, and Malet. 
It has a literature-loving population, a 
keen and intellectual middle class, and 
the professions have numbers of its sons ; 
but these results will not keep thou- 
sands at work, like spinning yarn, or 
oe linen. For one witty thing 
said at Be Ifast, there are twenty s said at 

Cork, and with the ear ning of guineas 
the proportion is vice versa. 

We repeat that, even allowing for 
the superior connexion of Belfast, 
and the Ulster locality, Cork is more 
socially backward than it ought to be, 
especially when we recollect the energy 
and character of its population. Since 
1688, the city of Cork has put up not 
so many families of established and 
sustained position as it ought to have 
done. ‘The money realised has been 
rapidly spent; the grandfather has 
toiled up the hill, and his grandson has 
galloped it down. Where are the 
great estates that can be pointed to 
as realised since 1688 by Corkonian 
industry? When we ask what be- 
came of the money of such and such 
families, we are answered, that they 
* ate it out.” The social ambition at 
Cork, as in other Irish cities, has been 
to display and disperse the fruits of in- 
dustry, instead of accumulating, accord- 
ing tothe custom of English capitalists. 
‘The English trader begueaths—the 
Irish enjoys. The money sunk in 
England in enterprise is in Ireland la- 
vished on an equipage. ” __ (Ireland, 
Past and Present, by Right Hon. J. 
W. Croker.) From such a system 
results a vast deal more fun and plea- 
sure, and also a vast deal fewer fortunes 
and great rank. Though Irish peer- 
ages sprouted plentifully in the last 
century, we can trace to the trade of 
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Cork only three titles—Carleton, Ri- 
yersdale, and Listowell ; and the first 
of these is due chiefly to forensic suc- 
cess: though, no doubt, the wealth of 
old Mr. Carleton, “the King of Cork,” 
contributed to his son’s rise. There 
are, however, several families with ba- 
ronetcies—to wit St. Lawrence, Clerke; 
Goold, of Oldcourt ; Anderson, Kellett, 
Riggs Falkiner, Roberts, and Warren ; 
but in only twoinstancesare largeestates 
associated with the titles. Looking to 
the Commoners of the county, we see 
but few owing their estates to the trade 
of Cork. One might have supposed 
that, when the incumbered estates 
were offered for sale, some large capi- 
talists would start out of Cork; but 
such has not proved to be the case, and 
we are sincerely sorry for it. 

It has been thought by many that 
the tone of society at Cork has always 
been too relaxed, and that pleasure is 
too keenly thought of there. Upon 
this point we can only say, that great 
efforts have been made from time to 
time at Cork to establish manufac- 
tories of various kinds, without success. 
A vast deal of energy and capital have 
been lost in the leather and glass ma- 
nufactures. In the making of cheap 
woollen stuffs, the eminent house of 
Lyons and Co. spent much capital. 
The Besnards and other houses lost 
fortunes. In the present condition of 
the south of Ireland, we repeat, Cork 
has got no back to it. The double 
screw of Free-Trade and the Poor- 
Law have worked, for the time, to 
squelch the Protestant landed interest, 
over whose fall the Radicals at Cork 
exulted, because it was Protestant and 
Conservative; but whose ruin they 
have had ample reason to regret, from 
the state of things for the last five 


years. For the Protestant gentry of 


Treland could not be extinguished, and 
other orders of the community enrich- 
ed simultaneously, by any system of po- 
litical economy we ever heard of. These 
are, however, sore points to treat of, 
and we gladly leave them. We be- 
lieve, however, that the only real help 
for Cork is in the improvement of the 
country around it, so as that it should 
have a home trade, and a back to it ; 
and also in the judicious attempt to 
introduce manufactures, which must 
be a gradual work, requiring time and 


much consideration of resources, and 
much special aptitude in those who 
embark in them. It is clear that the 
manipulation commercially of “a pig, 
a firkin of butter, and a bag of corn,” 
will not give the Corkonians the means 
of capitalising; but they have also 
something in their own power. 

«* They live beyond their means at 
Cork, and numbers of them are in 
fulse positions there. There is too much 
display and equipage amongst the 
traders; too much of splendid dinner- 
giving. It is not in the livery servants, 
the expensive wines, the suburban 
villas, the crowded balls, that the real 
extravagance consists: a robust purse 
may stand that for atime. But the 
real mischief lies deeper. It is in the 
habits generated by such flimsy and 
ephemeral extravagance, as it has prov- 
ed in several Cork families,” &c., &c. 
We cannot undertake to endorse such 
charges, nor can we wholly overlook 
the fact that they have been made. We 
can say only for ourselves, that we take 
for granted that these faults, common 
to commercial cities, and so vividly de- 
scribed by Doctor Chalmers, may be 
presumed to exist at Cork. It is pos- 
sible that the profuse habits of the 
country gentry, in former times, may 
have affected the style of expenditure 
at Cork. Upon this point we will 
have something to say hereafter ; but 
we shall now produce some illustrations 
of past Cork life that will enable us to 
see the hereditary manners and ante- 
cedent social spirit of the place. 

In Jesse Foot’s Life of Arthur Mur- 
phy, the dramatist (London, 1811),* 
there is a long series of letters, glancing 
at Cork society a hundred years 
ago. Murphy was a clerk at Cork in 
the counting-house of Mr. Harrold, 
and he wrote to his brother James 
Percival Murphy some letters describ- 
ing the manners of the place. Pre- 
fixed to Foot’s Life is an autobiogra- 

yhical sketch, in which Murphy, writ- 
ing at the end of his days, says:_—*‘ Nor 
can I pass by the city of Cork, without 
acknowledging the civilities I received 
from the eminent merchants there. A 
more hospitable, polite, and generous 
pe it has never been my lot to have 
snown.” ‘The letters are written in a 
different tone, and savour of the caus- 
tic censure of a young Londonised 


* We have never met a copy of this work except at the British Museum, 
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Irishman, making game of provincial 
habits. There is in them a striking 
record of the impediments to trav elling 
in those days between London and 
Cork. Writing from Cork, under 
date of Septe mber 15, lia7, Murphy 
tells his uncle (Jeffrey French) —*“ We 
put to sea from Bristol on August 30, 
but the winds proved so cross that we 
did not reach this place till the 10th 
instant. We were obliged to put into 
two different harbours, one in Devon- 
shire at a place called Ilfracombe, 
where we were wind-bound for three 
days, and the other in Wales at Mil- 
ford Haven, where we continued five 
more. ‘lhere were a great many pas- 
sengers; and notwithstanding that we 
had to pay a moidore each fur our 
passage, and half-a-guinea provision- 
money, we were forced to live on shore 
at both places at our own cost, which 
proved so expensive that I had not 
money enough left to pay the captain.’ 
Ina letter to his mother, describing 
the same journey, he records the fact 
that the weather all the time was 
** extremely fair.” The effect of steam 
upon civilisation can be better appre- 
hended, when we look back upon 
eleven days from Bristol to Cork in 
fine weather a hundred-and-five years 
ago.* Of Cork manners Murphy 
writes—“I plainly foresee that unless 
I die of indivestio m, I shall shortly 
arrive at the cons stitution of an alder- 
man, for the peop ile here pamper one 
up with dainties, and never think 
you eat enough.” After having sm I 
for a few weeks in Cork, he writes— 
*‘T do not know much of the inhabi- 
tants of this place yet, so cannot tell 
you what they are ; but have observed 
they have one mark of humanity, which 
is risibility—a power they are fon of 
exerting, frequently breaking out into 
an honest, he: arty, loud, chuck le, such 
as Fielding observes shakes the sides 
of aldermen and s quires, and arises 
rather from a full belly than the pro- 
vocation of a joke.” After having 
previously passed a pleasant life in 
London, Murphy was not well quali- 
fied for appreciating a provincial town, 
and we pass his severe remarks. We 
find that in a short time he changed 
his opinion upon the Corkonians, and 


* But the travelling between Cork and Dublin was even worse in proportion. 
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May, 1748, he wrote—* I begin to 
i now tolerably well recone iled to 
this town. Besides motives of self. 
interest, I have a great many motives 
not to repine at my situation. I have, 
I know not how, crept into favour with 
most of the best families here, from 
whom I receive very extraordinary 
civilities, and am so freque ntly invited 
to their houses, that I re: ally do not 
dine six times a-month at my lod: gings, 
But notwithstanding all the ples sures 
I enjoy here, I cannot help giving a 
tena hing glance now and then to 

ld England,” &e., &e. 

"The accounts that we have ourselves 
received, several years ago, from the 
lips of those who could speak to the 
to ne of society at Cork, from the pe. 
riod of the American war to the Union, 
lead us to think that Murphy struck 
the right key when he fixed upon 
joviality as the chief charac ‘teristic of 
Cork in the last century. Talking of 
Cork between 1780 and 1790, a wor- 
thy baronet, who knew it well, has de- 
scribed it— It was a very dirty, 
nasty place in those days, compared 
with what it has since become. But 
it was, certainly, a most jolly, jovial 
place; where at our dinner parties we 
used all drink claret (for we had the 
French wines cheap in those days), and 
where the lady of the house used be 
hidden behind a large rump of beef, at 
the top of the table. The wine trade 
of Cork, in those days, had two first- 
class schooners constantly trading be- 
tween Cork and Bordeaux; and we used 
to take care to keep them going.” So- 
ciety at Cork was then much more aristo- 
cratic in its tone than now. The higher 
and wealthier class occ cupie «d a more as- 
sured and more recognised position, and 
it was difficult to find an entreé into their 
social circles. ‘The middle class was 
ereatly inferior to the same portion of 
the community as it now exists. In 
those times, commerce was carried on 
in t] ‘port trade on a totally dif- 
ferent system from that which now ex- 
ists. The export merchants were capi- 
talists, trading on their own account ; 
and not as now, merely agents and 
brokers for houses at London and Li- 
verpool, 

Doctor 


A 


Campbell, author of 


A Cork gen- 


tleman has told us, that on one occasion he left Dublin by coach on a Monday morning, and 
did not arrive in Cork until the following Sunday at noon, the delays being due to accidents, 


bad roads, and bad weather. 
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Philosophie S urvey of Ireland,” has 
given us a quaint picture of society at 
Cork, as it appeared to a stranger's 
eyes at the period of the American 
war, After describing a visit to the Ro- 


man Catholic chapel, he continues:— 


“There were several elegant 
standing before the door when I enter 
a prodigious body of people in the s 
motley an assembly of human bein 
had ever seen. There was a mu 

urs imploring alins, in the Irish lan- 
, some in a high, and some in a low 

" Some of them measured out tunes as 
if in singing, but in accents the most unmu- 
sical that ever wounded the human ear. 

“ Not content with what I saw at mass, I 
afterwards went to church, the steeples of 
which exactly answered Shakspeare’s de- 
scription in sloping to the foundation, which 
argues the flimsy bottom on which it stands. 
I was delighted, however, with the contrast 
I found there. The service was performed 
throughout with the utmost decency and 
propriety. They had a good organ, and the 
singing was remarkably good. The embel- 
lishments of the church were neither rich nor 
studied, but they were neat and plain, and 
the audience had truly as much the air of 
opulence and elegance as most of the con- 
gregations in the city of London. 

“After service they generally betake 
themselves to a public walk called the Mall, 
which is no more than a very ill-paved quay 
upon one of their canals, with a row of trees 
on one side, and houses on the other. It is 
a pleasure, however, to see that they are fill- 
ing up this canal and several others, where, 
the water having no current, must have be- 
come noxious to the air in hot weather. 
On a bridge thrown over this canal is an 
equestrian statue of his late Majesty, exe- 
euted in bronze, by an artist of Dublin. 
This, with a pedestrian of Lord Chatham, in 


white marble, and one in plaster of paris of 


King William the Third, in the Mayoralty- 
House, are the only statues in this large 
city. 

‘If the streets were well paved, and the 
Mall flagged, it would be as ornamental to 
the town as agreeable to the ladies. There 
is another public walk, called the Red House 
Walk, west of the city, cut through very low 
grounds, for a mile in length, planted on 
each side, where the lower sort walk; and 
on leaving the Mall, I found it crowded 
with people, in general very decently dressed. 

“You may guess that Cork is very consi- 
derable, from its having, they tell me, a 
stand of fifty sedan chairs. They have a 
neat theatre, built by Mr. Barry, wherein 
the Dublin company exhibit every summer. 
The only public amusement at present is a 
weekly drum, where the company play cards, 
or chat, or dance, as they choose. 

‘T was at one of these lately, and though 


there was no dancing, I found it very enter- 
taining, as I was not constrained to play at 
cards. The ladies being perfectly well bred, 
and therefore accessible to strangers; we 
had a very unrestrained interchange of sen- 
timents. It was not, I conclude, without 
good reason that Mr. Derrick says in one of 
his letters, that ‘he had seen a greater num- 
ber of pretty women in Cork than he had 


Cork has changed very much in its 
external appearance since Dr. Camp- 
bell’s visit. The canals, to which he 
alludes, gave a most peculiar aspect to 
the place, making it, in that respect, 
resemble the city of Ghent very much. 
Perhaps no part of the city or neigh- 
bourhood is more altered than the 
very beautiful hill of Glanmire, now 
divided between the picturesque de- 
mesnes of Woodhill, Tivoli, Fort Wil- 
liam, Lota Beg, Lota More, Lota Park, 
and Lota House. The view of that 
hill, covered with villas that give the 
external appearance of magnificenc e 
and comfort, is very imposing, and is 
also very deceitful as regards the wealth 
of the community. Such residences, 
such palatial buile lings, with large wings, 
park-like lawns and extensive gardens, 
would suggest to a stranger the idea 
that the gentry living in such splendid 
residences had princely fortunes, with 
retinues of servants, equipages, and 
cons stant entertainments. Indeed we 
have own English travellers express 


astonishment that each of the proprie- 


tors had not an average of six or seven 
thousand per annum at theleast. But 
the country seats of Ireland are no in- 
dex to the actual wealth of the resi- 
dent proprietors ; for the question is, 
not how large is the house, but in what 
style is it kept up? During the last cen- 
tury all that hill of G lanmire, now 
pay ing so 1: irge a rental, belonged to 
the Galwe “ys, an eminent Roman Ca- 
tholic —. . . Some other families of 
that persuasion having suffered from the 
peni ul iat s, at ape riod when they had 
fallen into comparative desuetude, the 
Galweys parted with their ownership 
for a mere trifle, to the families of Ro- 
gers and Carleton. The Rogers family 
at once employed an Italian architect 
to build Lot: 1a Hou e—a most imposing 
structure—more grand than comfort- 
able, and made to please the eye. Sur- 
veyed from the waters of L ough. Mahon 
itis certainly striking and dignified ; but 
its chambers are small and ill-arranged. 
Persons now living well recollect when 
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there was no regular road under the 
hill of Glanmire, but a beach to the 
river, from the docks tothe Drumkettle 
causeway ; and when parties were 
often detained for an hour to pass un- 
der Woodhill, until the tide receded. 

The foregoing description of Dr. 
Campbell notes the Cork brogue and 
the * good singing ;”” and, strange as it 
may seem, despite of their shrill ac- 
cent, the Corkonians are a most melo- 
dious race, and excel in musical accom- 
plishments. Their musical amateurs 
are unrivalled. Of the Corkonian 
** brogue,” we do not well know what 
to say. 

W ewe re going to remsé irk th: it it was a 
delicate subj ject, but remembering how 
strong itis, we correct ourselves. But 
on the present occasion we are not going 
to tax it, though perhaps the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer might, as it is 
thick enough to bear any tariff he 
might impose. The first time it is 
heard i in its native teetotal force, it is as 
surprising as a railway whistle raised to 
hurricane power trying to scream down 
a saw-mill at full wor k. The main pe- 
culiarity is the cross produced between 
its high key note, jarring suddenly on 
its broad basso intonations. There is 
a vivacity and squeakily violent rapidity 
of utterance common to the Corkonians, 
which enhances the peculiarity of the 
brogue. 

But the brogue can be got rid of. 
Some naturalists assert that when a 
stranger marries a Cork girl, before the 
honeymoon is half over, the brogue is 
completely kissed off—a factin “natural 
magic” which several blue-stockings at 
Cork are ready to demonstrate to any 
of the sceptical professors in the (mis- 
called) ** godless.’ For our part, we 
think there is much fun and fury in the 
sound, 

Concerning the Cork statue to Lord 
Chatham, alluded to by Doctor Camp- 
bell, there is a curious story worth 
recording. Though he more particu- 
larly excelled in invective, Lord Chat- 
ham could at times, as his correspond- 
ence abundantly proves, use *‘ blarney,” 
as well as if he had kissed the famous 
stone. It is certain that Cork and the 
Corkonians had the honour of being 
publicly lauded by him, in terms that 
were very pleasing to the citizens, who 
immediately resolved that his statue 
should be erected—and voted several 
hundred pounds for one to be procured 
from London. But the Corkonians 
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could no more count upon Lord Chat. 
ham than the Londoners themselves, 
In one of his moody bursts of spleen, 
he denounced the city and people 
whom he had praised a year before, 
and astonished Paddy from Cork by 
railing at “that city of Cork, forsooth 
—that nest of smugglers and priva- 
teers.” So outrageous were the Corko. 
nians, that very naturally they declined 
to erect his statue, though they had 
paid for it, and for a long time it re- 
mained mouldering in the Custom. 
House. But it was put up at last in 
one of the rooms of the old Mayoralty- 
house, where it met with more mishaps, 
proving the joke-loving propensity of 
all ranks at Cork. Some apprentice 
painters happened by ace ident to be 
locked up in the room where the statue 
was placed, and they thought it a 
capital joke to add to “the fun of 
Cork,” by painting Lord Chatham's 
statue, not as Junius was blackening 
the original, nor as Grattan, in ‘‘ Bara- 
tariana,” was beautifying him, but by 
giving him all the colours of a harle- 
quin—a costume which his detractors 
would have said was in keeping with 
*‘the charlatan—but a great one.” 
Accordingly they gave him all the 
colours in their power, half destroyed 
the statue, and compelled the reluctant 
corporators to send again to London 
for an artist to repair it. 

The leading merchants of Cork, on 
account of the importance of the pro- 
vision trade to the army and navy, 
were occasionally brought into tempo- 
rary intercourse with the Ministers of 
the day. Lord North often suffered 
from the burning words of Burke, 
Charles Fox, and Colonel Barré ; but 
the most successful opposition he had 
ever to encounter, was that given him 
by the tongue of a Cork w oman—Mrs. 
- Her husband was a 
leading provision-merchant, and had 
unexpectedly taken one season the en- 
tire of the Government contract. The 
other merchants combined against him, 
raised the market, and his ruin im- 
pended. He was in despair, but his 
wife, connected with the families of 
Jeffries, Coppinger, and John Fitz- 
gibbon (Lord Clare), resolved not to 
give up hope, and set off to London, 
for the purpose of getting Lord North 
to quash the contract. Lord North 
never knew the meaning of ‘ opposi- 
tion,” until he heard every morning the 
high key-note of the dauntless Cork 
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woman, pouring forth a cataract of vo- 
luble entreaties and intensely femi- 
nine expostulations. She would even 
assail the Minister as he was getting 
into his carri ge, and give him a prac- 
tical illustration of— 

——* Femina furens 

Quid posset ?"” 


He was glad enough to get rid of the 
contract and thelady together; and long 
remembered was her triumph at Cork. 
But Lord North had no fancy for being 
taken for a fool by the Cork people. 
Old Kit Waggett (father of the late 
eminent counsel, W. Waggett, Q.C.) 
was a leading merchant at Cork, and 
on the occasion of a visit to London, 
was asked by the then Lord Mayor (a 
friend of his) to a dinner of a half 
private nature, at which Lord North 
was to be present, with some other 
public men. By accident, Waggett 
was seated next Lord North. 
the end of the banquet, they got into 
conversation, and the unsuspecting 
Waggett was, on that occasion, pumped 
clean by Lord North, who had a special 
object at the time in learning “ the in- 
dustrial resources” of Cork. Lord 
North taught the Corkman a lesson 
that day in the art of putting a dinner 
to other account than that of “ eating 
and joking.” 

The Corkonians are justly proud of 
their many eminent names in litera- 
ture and the fine arts. They refer 
to them with pride as proofs of the 
native talent of their city. For our 
part, we are disposed to think that 
they may honestly pride themselves 
even more on the number of good and 
worthy men, real practical philanthro- 
pists, honoured when alive, and now 
with revered memories, that their city 
has produced. Goodness may be less 
briluant than genius, but in the moral 
scale it must be placed higher; and 
Cork, in our opinion, derives far more 
real honour from the many generous 
hearts of her sons, than from the nu- 
merous gifted heads which it is ad- 
mitted she has produced. Of many 
of the Cork philanthropists the names 
have not passed far from their native 
city, but they will live in its annals, 
and their examples will quicken suc- 
ceeding generations. Non omnis mo- 
riar might have truly been uttered 
by a Sheares, a Beamish, the two 
Crawfords (father and son), a Thomas 
Lyons,a Tim Mahony, a John Lynch, 
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a Milner Barry, the late T. Jennings 
—by more than one of the Murphy fa- 
mily, and by several other noble spirits, 
whose reward is of a more spiritual and 
eternal character than can be conferred 
by the fleeting breath of men. Those 
‘aspiring spirits” shone, not in the 
convivial union, or in the sparkling 
exhibition of logic and wit. Their 
light was seen in the haunts of misery, 
and in the countless acts of good se- 
cretly performed, done from the noblest 
and purest feelings that can inspire the 
human heart, and make it akin to the 
Divine. It is gratifying to know that 
the example of those worthies has not 
passed away—more than one of the 
names cited shine with actual as well 
as hereditary virtue. 

We should be sorry to damp the ad. 
miration which the Corkonians feel for 
their artistic and literary celebrities, 
But there are other talents also which 
they should honour with greater ho. 
mage than they are disposed to pay 
them. Creators or CarrraL—men 
who give bread to thousands, and de-~ 
velop industrial resources, and make 
their names noticed wherever com. 
%merce penetrates, surely do most bril. 
liant and eminently useful feats. Cork 
ought not to forget that in her was 
born and reared a first-rate specimen 
of the rare class alluded to. 

Daniel Callaghan the Elder wasone of 
the ablest and most accomplished mer- 
chants that Ireland has produced. He 
was a man far beyond the average 
even of clever men, in his enterprise 
and quickness of perception. He was 
a man emphatically of strenuous abi- 
lity, and even in his boyhood showed 
the germs of his character. When 
Dr. Gibbings (father of Lady Com- 
bermere) was visiting young Callagh- 
an’s father, the gouty patient sighed 
out, *“* Ah! Doctor, there’s something 
troubling me worse than the gout : T 
can get no good of my son there; the 
fellow will never be any good at busi- 
ness—he’s always poring over those 
d——d books of his.” Dr. Gibbings 
noticed the young lad (who had left 
school, but was studying still of his 
own accord), and found him even then 
of remarkable intelligence, In a few 
short years the Doctor saw the strip- 
ling shoot a-head of all the merchants 
in Ireland, by his native abilities, He 
set up in the butter trade, but was re- 
fused credit for £400 at Tonson and 
Warren's bank. We have heard more 

K 
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than once a partner in that eminent 
bank recount the circumstances of 
young Callaghan’s rise. Though in 
narrow circumstances s, his appearance 
and manners were very gentlemanly ; 
courteous to all persons, unbend- 
ing only to his enemies. Sir Riggs 
Falkiner was interested by Callaghan, 
and induced, with some difficulty, the 
bank to advance him a sum of £500 
on a bond of ¢ allaghan’ s, and on the 
security of his father-in-law, Mr. Barry, 
of Lyra. Callaghan had in the mean- 
time been carefully studying the trade 
of Cork, as it never before or since 
was studied. He mastered it even to 
its minutest details. A great London 
house took the whole provision con- 
tract, and the Cork merchants com- 
bined to engross the market. Now was 
the moment for Callaghan to reap the 
reward of his patient study. Alarmed 
at their position, one of the Londoners 
came over, and was still more dis- 
mayed when he reached Cork. Young 
Callaghan introduced himself, and 
what was then thought a most pre- 
suming thing on his part, gave a dinner 
to the Londoner, to which he had some 
difficulty in getting guests, as one o 
them has confessed to ourselves. He 
soon showed the London firm the 
game it should play, and expounded 
all the resources in their power with 
masterly perspicuity and close accuracy 
of detail. A share of the contract was 
immediately given to him, and, before 
the year had expired, we use the re- 
later’s words, “I gave Callaghan 
£10,000 on his own word, after having 
hesitated, nine months before, to take 
his bond with security for £500.” He 
then bounded over the heads of all his 
competitors. He cared nought for poli- 
tics or public life, his ambition being to 
cope asamerchant with the men he 
met on ‘Change at Liverpool and 
London. He hada system of his own, 
which required rapid perception and 
retentive memory—with both of which 
he was endowed. His system was 
carried upon—1l. Pumping for infor- 
mation. 2. Rapid action on infor- 
mation obtained. 3. Secrecy of in- 
tention and means. 4. Munificence 
in remunerating his employes. In the 
first of these he greatly excelled. He 
read men intuitively, and used his 
information with great skill, concen- 
trating his intellect in mercantile know- 
ledge and trade in all its branches. 
He was very bold in his decisions, and 
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with a frank manner could keep a se- 
cret project in his head in a most 
statesmanlike style. He was lavish in 
the use of his money to obtain early in- 
formation. The merchants at Liverpool 
and London used to be astonished how 
«DD. Callaghan, Cork,” used to contrive 
to cram in his ventures of provisions 
before they were well advertised of 
the ports being open. It was supposed 
that he had got hold of some high 
official persons, and the late Colonel 

got into some scrapes upon this 
— and thought proper to leave 
England. Mr. Callaghan never knew 
exactly what he was worth, as he had 
always so many speculations going on. 
The late Mr. Beamish, of Beaumont, 
used often to relate, as characteristic of 
Callaghan’s love of speculation, how 
they both chanced to be in Liverpool, 
and walked into a great bankruptcy 
sale. An enormous quantity of cotton 
was offered for auction, and Mr. Bea- 
mish was surprised by Mr. Callaghan 
bidding for it. It was knocked down 
to him in the middle of the day, and 
before dinner time the Corkonian had 
got £1,000 profit for his storefull of 
cotton. Mr. Callaghan made the for- 
tunes of several persons connected with 
him. He died in the prime of life, 
but was prematurely broken down in 
health. 

There have been several Irishmen 
who have realised greater fortunes than 
Mr. Callaghan, who, at his culmi- 
nating point, was not rated at more 
than £: 250,000; but it was the splendid 
style in whic h he transacted his affairs, 
his off-hand dealing, his liberality and 
contempt for peddling, and his com- 
plete mercantile accomplishment, that 
placed him at the head of the Irish 
mercantile world. He must not be 
confounded with haphazard specu- 
lators; all his movements were care- 
fully reasoned out on facts acquired 
by his own apprehensive and retentive 
mind. Unlike the Tonsons or Hares, 
he did not gain a peerage, but the 
sway of the name of **Dan Callaghan” 
on ’Change at London was far brighter 
in the eyes of true manly ambition, 
than the lustre of coronets, like those 
of Listowel or Riversdale. 

As we have already intimated, Cork 
has little connexion with Irish his. 
torical events. ‘The most noted poli- 
tical character that ever represented 
the city in Parliament, was John 
Hely Hutchinson, the founder of the 
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His work on 
derived ad. 


Donoughmore family. 
«C ommercial Restraints” 
ditional value from his connexion with 
Cork; but he was not by birth a 

Corkonian, his connexion with it hav- 
ing been legal and political. The Re- 
volution of 1782 was warmly supported 
by all the Corkonians, but the “United 
Irishmen” found very little support 
from any of them.* 

Cork has always had a number of 
citizens ready to undertake public life, 
and to conduct political discussions. 
It is*the misfortune of our age that 
the division between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics confines the limits of 
public exertion, and compels Protes- 
tants to abstain from the popular arena; 
so during the last thirty years at Cork 
the Roman Catholics have nearly: en- 
grossed the conduct of political ques- 
tions. The city produced, in that 
time, two public characters, of oppo- 
site tempers and different talents, that 
must be mentioned with honour—the 
late William Crawford, and Joseph 
Hayes. 

Mr. Crs uw ford was a public charac- 
ter such as is rarely seen now-a-days in 
the popular polities sof Ireland. To a 
high moral nature he joined consider- 


able mental accomplishments, which 
were set off and enhanced by stately 


manners, and distinguished “elegance 
of personal appearance. Intimate with 
but few, reserved with the crowd, he 
condescended to play the part of a tri- 
bune, and, without at all vulgarising 
himself, was active and eloquent in 
rousing the energies, and giving vivid 
utterance to the ‘feelings of the popul: ir 
party, from 1820 to 1840. His pa- 
trician tone curiously contrasted with 


the plebeian coarseness of many of 


his political confederates. Envy— 
for his merits were so great as to at- 
tract the shafts of malice—hinted that 
he was only “a patriot to a porter- 
brewery,” and, as George Selwyn 
said of W hitbread, that he was “play- 
ing at cart and tierce.” But envy lied. 
He was a splendid specimen of the 
worth of human nature ; a brilliant ex- 
ample of character, talents, and per- 
sonal endowments united. Those who 
once saw him cannot easily forget that 
lofty carriage, that high-toned be aring, 


* Amongst the traditions of “ the fun of Cork ” 
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which would have been artificial with 
any one else, but which were natural 
to one who seemed to impersonate the 
dignity of virtue, and realise the senti- 
ment of Burke, “So to be a patriot 
as not to forget to be a gentleman.” 
Those who knew him will never forget 
that philanthropic heart, which beat 
responsively to every true appeal to its 
sympathies, but had no feeling for the 
cant of mere humanity-mongers. In 
the last century, the citizens of Cork, 
vain of the ‘** Great Commoner’s” 
applause, erected a statue to Lord 
Chatham. Only to one other charac- 
ter (not royal) have they decreed a 
similar compliment. Their own self- 
respect, their honourable pride at hav- 
ing reared him amongst them, their 
gratitude for a life spent in serving 
them, induced the citizens to em- 
ploy the sculptor’s art in perpetuating 
the outward form of that Crawford 
whose memory will shine in their an- 
nals with the untflickering lustre of vir- 
tuous fame. 

Joseph Hayes was for a great many 
years fucile princeps amongst the public 
speakers of Cork. ‘Thenephewof Daniel 
Callaghan the Elder, and trained under 
his auspices, he had from his youth the 
advantage of intercourse with men of 
mental power, and he received a first- 

rate commercis al education. But his 
real talents lay in political life ; and, if 
he had entered Parliament, he woul l 
have been one of the foremost members 
in the Commons. He was the very 
incarnation of a debater. With a me- 
mory ** wax to receive, and as marble 
to retain,” he joined elocutionary 
ease, nervous and varied diction, and 
a never-failing spirit of attack. Ever 
ready at repartee, he could either gall 
an adversary with the most blistering 
sarcasin, or shatter his argument by a 
rapid and trenchant logic that cut right 
and left with unsparing force. In the 
statement of a case he was clear, easy, 
and artful; and in making up a ques- 
tion, massed together all his facts 
with the apprehension and generalis- 
ing power of a reflective ‘intelle ct. 
He had high personal spirit, was 
dauntless and intrepid to adversaries, 
though their name was legion; no 
crowd nor clamour could intimidate 


is that of the whimsical Mr, Henry Up- 


pington preserving, as a historical relic, the blade bone of a shoulder of mutton that was to 
have been sent to Lord Edward Fitzgerald, when that noble lord was “ up” hiding in the 


top of Ballincollig Castle! 
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person who informed the late 


having resolved to decline 
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butors have treated at such length of 
these reputations, that we need not 
enter upon the same topics here, 
fuclise, Hogan, and Forde have had 
0} i us bic graphical 
pages. We may be excused for 
dwelling on the fact that the amplest 
tribute to the talents of Forde has 
ypeared in our pages, and we may 
ow add that the elegant essay in 
hich his genius is criticised, and the 
of the Cork School of Art is 
iled, was from the pen of the late 
Vi irst director of the School 
jork*—(vide Dublin Uni- 
zine,vol. xxv.,p.338). Bi. 
ices have also appeared in 
ens perfectly compe- 


m justice, of the late 


notices I our 


pages, from 
tent to render tl 
Wm. Maginn, Crofton Croker, and that 
eminent advocate, Mr. Bennett, Q.C. 


whose temperance 


I 
i 


portant fuct in the 
ias also received our 
at considerable leneth, as 
the erudite * Varieties of 
‘e” of «J. R.” Nor have we 
that, before many years 
se, we shall be called upon to notice 
; many i 
reputations in art, science, and litera- 
ture that the Corkonians can point to, 
as proofs that they are not degene- 
rating. We hope, before long, that 
our ‘Portrait Gallery” will contain 
graphic likenesses of Sheridan Knowles 
and ** Father Prout,” to whose genius 
we hope to render due critical ay 
i But our space warns 1 
close this portion of our subject. 
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growing 


pre - 
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Lord Ennismore of the important 
the Prince Regent's offers of the casts 
academy students, and was well acquainted 
nt visitor. It was at his urgent instance 


to the city of Cork, before English pro- 





